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M r brakgwyn’s mural 

PAINTINGS IN CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL CHAPEL. 

Upon the walls of the fine chapel of Christ's 
Hospital, W est Horsham, there are fourteen large 
spaces and two smaller ones destined to contain 
mural decorations The project is now being 
earned into execution and the school is to be 
congratulated upon having entrusted this important 
work to Mr Brangwyn Nine of the large spaces, 
each with a superficial area of oxer a hundred 
feet, haxe already been filled with tempera paint 
ings subscribed for by various of the Goxemors, 
the parents of the boys, the boys themsehes 
past and present, and friends of the school, and 
these we illustrate with the exception of the one 
last placed in position, the subject of which is St 
Aida/i, Bishop of Northumbria A d 6j5, Training 
bou at Ltndisfarne They are painted m a very 
high key, and an air of brightness 


Rome Very eloquent is the grouping of these 
figures, St Paul with his staff and water bottle, 
standing with the brethren who came out to meet 
him, as they gaze across the green waters of the 
Tiber at the towers of the great city The ship- 
wreck upon the island of Malta is shown in a panel 
of wonderful blue fading to pale sea green in the 
foreground where, through the shallow waxes, the 
shipwrecked trax ellers make their way ashore 
A fine panel with a rich harmony of old gold and 
blue shows St Wilfred (Bede gives his name as 
Wilfrid, and in English Saxon it was spelt AVilIferder) 
to whom, as Bede tells us, “ King Ethel walch gaxe 
land of eighty sex en families to maintain his 
company xvho were in banishment, which place is 
called Selsey, that is the Island of the Sea Calf 
And forasmuch as the aforesaid King, together 
with the said place, gave him all the goods that were 
therein, with the lands and men, he instructed 
them in the faith of Christ and baptized them all ” 


perx-ades them all, typifying we may 
suppose the dawn of the Church, 
and reminding us that, exen xvhere 
it is some scene of martyrdom that 
is depicted, the early Saints went 
xvxth happy hearts and souls trans 
figured by the joy of suffering for 
the faith Through all the panels 
runs a streak of bnght blue sky , a 
colour repeated in the ribbon bear 
mg the inscription m white letters, 
• thus forming, as it were, a common 
factor, and binding into a unity 
these paintings dixersc in subject 
though they be 

Taking the paintings in the order 
of out reproductions we haxe first 
The S font nf of Stephen Of this 
subject we reproduce also a 
masterly cartoon executed in jxistel 
on brown paper, but this must not 
he regarded as suggesting the 
tonality of the completed xvork, 
winch, ns are nil the panels, is in a 
much lighter key At e rtad in tht 
Acts of the Apostles that the wit 
nesses of the marty rdom of Stephen 
“ laid down their clothes at a young 
mans feet, whose name was Saul,’ 
tliat same to whom came Laur the 
dreid question, “Why pcrxccu’est 



thou me?” and whom «t see m 


another panel on hi< amx-al at 
kXM N©, Jij—Utauiu 1915 
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Elsewhere we are told that the Saint taught the 
people to fish, which was a great relief to them, 
and in the first cssai the) caught three hundred. 
Of this superb piece of draughtsmanship, as of the 
St Pint at Pome, Mr Bcangwyn has allowed us 
to rep oduce the ten interesting cartoons 

In some respects the pantl showing St Ambrose 
training hs ehotr at Milan ap[>eats to me as bein^ 
the most beautiful in colour of the senes, while u 
is exceeding!) dignified in composition as one 
regards it from the seats facing it in the Chapel 
\ characteristic sivacit) is given to quiet harmonics 
of blues and )cllows b> the introduction of a 
brilliant enmson note in the skull cap of the old 
priest seated upon the etiancel steps, and b\ the 
scarlet head-dress and shoes of one of the choristers. 


Regius, a town on the borders of Algeria and 
Tunis and later became Bishop of ibis See 

The Saint tugumne whom we see in another 
panel, with a sinking contrast of colour between 
the scarlet cloak and purplish chain mail of the 
Knight and the simple jtllowj white habit of the 
Saint, i» of course he who was sent b> Pope 
Gregor) to com ert* Britain, later becoming the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury St Augustine and lus 
companj of fort) monks landed in the Isle of 
Thanct and were recur til by Ethelbert, the 
powerful King of Kent out of doors, for the King 
had a superstitious idea that did the) come with 
an) magical spell this would be of none cPect in 
the open fields. The hoi) men advanced, bearing 
a siher cross and the image of Chnst painted on a 
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Japanese Ait at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 

T AFANESE ART AT THE PANAMA* they go to far off islands or even to a foreign 
I PACIFIC EXPOSITION BY PROF country in order that the) ina) find some new 
I ripn H at? ATI a motif to be treated in the traditional st)Ie of 

J JIRO HARA A Japanese punting Among the pictures a pair of 

Juan occupied a suite of eight rooms at the screens b) Minakami Taisei entitled Floy, ers of 
eastern end of the Palace of Fine Arts, five rooms Ltuktu, and two panels entitled, Morning of Shun, 
for the modem section, two rooms for retrospective and Evening tn Alima Harbour, by Okada Sesso, 
art and one for stud) and reference The exhibit may be cited as examples of this new tendency in 
embraced a wide scope covering many branches seeking after new subjects and resorting to a new 
of art such as painting and sculpture, works and original technique of expression 


in metal wood and bamboo dyed fabrics and 
embroideries, porcelain and cloisonne enamels, 
lacquer and inlaid work, prints and designs 


Although many visitors have recen ed the impres 
sion that a large number of our paintings show m 
a marked degree the influence of the western stjle 


The Japanese paintings in the modem section of painting, closer observation will reveal the fact 
were extremely interesting inasmuch as in them that the artists are trjing to express their own 
were revealed man) of the notable tendencies in ideals and interpretation, not in the manner of the 
our contemporary art In these paintings it was western world but by their own methods In 
evident that the artists had tned to show something many instances it may be true that the results 
new — new not only in technique hut also in do resemble western work, nevertheless, this 
subject matter, as well as m feeling This may resemblance is not so much the outcome of the 
be looked upon as one of the outcomes of the art influence of western painting as the result of the 
exhibitions that are held m Japan from time to struggle of Japanese artists within their own 
time as it is customary at these exhibitions to resources to express their views and ideals, which 
accept none but those pictures which possess may be different from those of their masters 
something new and original Artists no longer However, all art is the expression of the ideals 
remain satisfied with subjects near at hand, but and emotions of a people, and w hen certain phases 
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of the mental and spiritual conditions of the nation were entire!} t <o large for the tolonor-a the name 


are undergoing a change it is but natural that 
thetr manifestation m art should be a little different 
from the style to which the} are accusttmcd It 
must be remembered that Japan is now in a 
transitional penod of her national life. 

A large number of the paintings on new illus 
trated this point, but attention may be directed 
to the treatment of tl e water in the Satht ” Peats 
b\ Ito-kcism (p 1 63) At the first glance the w ater 
in this picture mas appear to offer a striking re 
semblance to the western method of paintin" 
but a closer examination will convince us that the 
treatment shows what has been c'ohcd from the 
traditional method of Japanese fainting It is 
interesting to note the d fference in the method 
used in expressing water in this picture from that 
seen in Aasunoki ]fasaski£e Pesnnng Drtn mn$ 
Foes b) kobon Tomoto (p. 164) 

In looking through the collection of paintings at 
the Exposition another tendenc} was to be noted — 
the increased size of the pictures Tolding screens 
predominated and others, oppareull} in the tradi 
ditional shape of the kakemono hanging pictures 


gnen to th<_ recess in tin, guest room where picture* 
are hung or for an) other plaCL in a Japanese 
home. 

Still another tendenc) i> tl at < f making pictures 
highl} dreoratne It has always been the ideal of 
Japanese painters to comb ne in hatmon) the 
decontne function with thi. reprexenta ne, or 
realistic qua] it) Perhaps Tit thgkt by Okamrto- 
Hosui and Path Summer Pity, b) Okajima 
Tcxshu ma) lie pointed out as two of the most 
successful paintings in this line r f work — the 
former showing pine trees with chirping sparrows 
seeking nests, and a spnnkl ng of gold m the 
kackground to suggest the earning glow in the 
western sk) the laticr showing butterflies and bees 
among the holfyhocks, dexterously treated in a 
quiet manner 

There were certain pictures in the collection 
which represented more or less the old school 
of Japanese painting old in technique as well as 
m feeling In this ccnnection may be mentioned 
Morins Clouds b) Dan Ransby it, Sfn*S Fain, 
by Hirosc-Taho, Festiral at Mira by Monmuni 
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‘VOtCES OF LITTU BIRDS” 


i hirata shodo 


Yoshtne and the historical painting by Kobon 
Tomoto already referred to. 

Moving Clouds has won the admiration of many 
as it expresses the majesty of the mountains towering 
above the shifting clouds, emphasised here by a few 
hnts which huddled together by a gurgling stream, 
give them that appealing quality by which in land 
scape pictures the sublimity of nature is brought into 
intimate relation with man. This painting shows 
how effectively the unpainted part, the bare silk 
upon which the picture is painted docs its work 
in the composition, as the clouds has e been depicted 
by not painting them contradictory as this may 
*cem. It is a \ery important quality in Japanese 
painting to lease a part, often the greater part, 
blank nnd let that blank portion perform its 
necessary and scry important function in the 
picture 

Similar effective use of the blank space was to 
be seen in the work of Kobon, the only historical 
subject in this section. Kobon vs one of the fore 
most Japanese painters of historical subjects at the 
present day and he faithfully follows the traditional 
method of the school in which he ranks as a leader 
Suggestion is the life of Japanese art and it is 
evidenced not ontj bv the use of blank spaces but 
by the effect of association and bv the introduction 
of only the lure essentials. Spring on the Kamo 
Rtver by Takakura Kangai, suggests more bv asso- 
ciation. It is a gorgeous screen with go’d and 
wvrvi colours, ard was one of the most decorative 
psetuttx m th* ex) htion. In this j cture a gul 
is portrayed in th» act of ha-png gall) coloured 
maierulv to dry, ami wt h the aid of the willow the 
164 


artist tries to show the brightness and the colours 
of the spring, suggesting at the same time the 
joyousness of the life of those who are to wear the 
garments nude of that material It is extremely 
suggestn e of Kyoto, the capital of Japan for nearly 
eleven centuries, where the nver and the dyeing 
industry, closely connected with each other, have 
in a large measure determined the activity of that 
city 

There were other pictures of subtle suggestion, 
such asTamaya Shunki s Eastern wr, f rom which 
you got the feeling of a zephyr rustling the leaves 
of an acacia freshened by a recent shower The 
dewy freshness of the morning was vividly suggested 
by Tosima Teiun m his picture called Shades of the 
Momtnc tn which you seemed to feel the dew 
on the petals of the flowers. The effort made bv 
Hirata Shodo in his Voters of Hit < Birds betrays a 
certain trend of many of our young artists Shodo 
has tried to com ey the sudden burst and thrill of 
the notes m the songs of little birds in a sombre 
forest by means of punting the slender upright 
forms of the silver birch among trees with dark 
s cms. 

There were some pictures that revealed, or 
perhaps concealed a certain ideal which underlies 
all our great works of art. Perhaps it is the most 
vital element in Japanese art. Without under 
standing it a right interpretation of Japanese art 
is impossible. It signifies one of our national 
characteristics, namely, our Joy in sumeunutu, 
d ff cu’ties and endeavouring to harmonise apparent 
inconsistencies. It will be interesting to trace th * 
underlying spiral m some of the punting* exhibt ed 


“MOVING CLOUDS” 
HV DAN-RAN'SHYL' 
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Take for instance Mulberry and Cocoon by 
Murakami Hoko This is the title gnen to a pair 
of screen paintings one of which is here shown 
Upon one are painted two young girls who half 
hidden among mulberry «aplmgs are picking 
leases for silk worms On the other are bright 
blossoms of a tree that blooms in autumn beneath 
which an aged woman is drying cocoons The 
former at the first glance appears rather sombre in 
the general tone of its colour , but the saplings, the 
young maids and the food for the worms all signify 
jouth and the spring The latter is rather gay at 
the first glimpse but the flowers of autumn the 
aged woman and the cocoons all signify the decline 
of life Thus it is only by careful examination 
that «e find the real significance of these pictures 
' Inch is often contrary to one s first impression- 


In order that we may appreciate the effort to 
harmonise inconsistencies we ha\e to know that 
our artists take extreme delight in surmounting 
difficulties in technique, as well as in choice of 
subjects There is a strong tendency deliberately 
to choo=e difficult means of expression Take, for 
instance Mitsui Bann s Sfnnft/t the Palace Garden , 
painted on a pair of screens Instead of choosing 
young girls to express the buoyant spirit of the 
Spring the artist has chosen a group of men in the 
costume of the ninth century playing football 
Instead of painting bright-coloured flowers of the 
spring th» artist has e\er green pine trees painted 
in the background and a few petals of the cherry 
blossom scattered in the foreground on one screen, 
with the suggestion of a branch of cherry blossoms 
m the comer of the other He has eliminated as 
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enamels But perhaps no 
single Japanese exhibit 
attracted more popular 
attention than the embroi 
dered screen of ocean 
waves exhibited by Jida 
ShinhicKi It is a screen 
of four panels covered 
with the roanng waves of 
the ocean It is ex 
tremely realistic and from 
a proper distance it is hard 
to distinguish it from a 
painting People marvel 
at the fact that it lias been 
done with needle and 
thread From this point 
of view it is truly wonder 
ful The screen is the 
w ork of Kajimoto-Seua 
buro who was assisted by 

far as possible, all the matter of fact accessories three other embroidery artists, and it represents 
usually associated with the vernal season The nearly eight months of continuous work. It is 
same struggle is still better 
shown in Afidd ly in Summer, 
bv Oka Toy an (p 170) 
kccordmg to the artists 
explanation when he 
looked out of hts studio 
window one hot summer 
day he found everything 
withered by the heat of the 
sun except a clump of 
oleanders which bloomed 
in all its freshness Instead 
of choosing a plant withered 
by the heat, the artist has 
chosen that which is not 
affected by the sun to show 
the heat of summer con 
tradiclory as it may seem 
He has introduced a black 
eat over a fence in languid 
form with thin lines in 
1 In eye-., indicating high 
n x>iv 

live Japanese artists 
love fcr surmounting difii 
cullies was shorn not rnli 
in their paintings but abo 
in < thtr branches t f mt, 
such a* m embroidery an 1 
rcjHjjssc work, as w c JI as 1 — 
in pi reelam and cl uv one 

rr* 




DEVIL AND Ft TPY HAMMERED IRON FIGURES BY \ AM ADA CUOZABURO 
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said that no fewer than two hundred and fifty 
d fferent shades of thread were used m working 
it Tor the accurate execution of the gradations 
of tone infinite pains w ere taken The combination 
of even or uneven threads in the preparation 
of the thread makes a vital difference in effect 
when applied to the screen A few twists more or 
less of the thread determines the degree of lustre 
The artistic value of such an object may be 
questioned by some but it is indeed a * needle 
painting and as such it is a truly wonderful p ece 
of work 

Another example of the love of surmounting 
difficulties may be seen in two unpretentious 
works in won one entitled Deztl and the otheT 
AV///J They are the w orks of \ amada Chozaburo 
who reigns supreme m that field of art to-day 
So unpretentious are these objects that the casual 
observer would be pretty sure to pass by without 


noticing them Some ma> even wonder why they 
found a place in the Tine Arts I’alacc at ^an 
I mncisco Hut when the facts in the case are 
stated and when one stops to examine them 
carefully one •> astonishment is excited. I ach 
object was patiently and laboriously beaten into 
shape from a piece of iron Both these intricate 
figures were produced by beating a piece of iron 
from the inside as well os from the outside the 
artist hammered his whole personality into them 
animating as it were the pieces of crude metal and 
transfornun 0 them into objects of art I he work 
has a hidden quality that reveals itself m gradual 
intensity 

I he same quality of mind the same attitude of 
the artist low irds his work, eoutd be discerned 
m the cloisonne enamels by the Andos and 
Nnmikwas and also in the porcelain by such 
potters as Miyagaw a, Ktnkoran Shimizu and \ abu 



BO\ IV MANTLE WOOD SCULVTURE BY YOSH1PA llOMEl 
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One of the man) splendid examples of sculpture and inro (tin) medicine cases) masks and dressers 


in wood fumi<hed an illustration of another charac 
tenstic of the Japanese nation the ability to see 
the humorous side of a senous subject k onehara 
Unkai exhibited a wood caning called Strung 
It shows a primitive farmer carrying a bag of seed 
There is a crov at his feet eager to dig up 
the seed as soon as it is sown The crow is 
emphasised b) giving to it a disproportionatel) 
large size The eagerness of the crow, listening 
with us head slightly inclined to the rustling 
of the seeds m the bag is charming in itself 
The farmer has an extremely happ) face being 
apparently in the be«t of moods It is an illus- 
tration of an old Japanese ballad which rays The 
fanner sows and crows die and once in three 
times he must chase them How symbolic 

thL is of much human 


for the “No performance Among those that at 
traded attention may be mentioned a two-fold 
screen with a genre painting of remarkable com 
position attributed to ‘ Stimmenng Matabei, a 
pair of kakemono of palm and bamboo, jointed in 
a forceful yet impressionistic style by Tawaraya 
Sotatsu a set of three kakemono with a Buddha 
in the centre and birds and flowers on either side 
painted by Motonobu in the classical style of the 
Kano school and several original paintings by 
ukijoie masters 

cry thing considered the Japanese section in 
the Fine Arts Palace was a fair representation of 
the artistic productions of the nation, and has 
performed admirably the fundion of giving an in 
sight into the life and ideals of our people. 


effort and the futility of it 
hen w c do a thing some 
one or somethin!, else is 
watching closely for a 
chance to undo what we 
have done Perhaps con 
scious of the futility of his 
effort but still find ng joy 
in the satisfaction of 
having done his work the 
farmer so vs on in that 
jocund frame of mind 
Thus is a most senous 
effort of life represented 
in a humorous manner 
One of the rooms was 
set apart for paint ngs 
executed in the European 
style and some of them 
possessed interesting quail 
ties. There was also a 
retrospective section in 
which were brought 
togethcrexcellent examples 
of work done by our old 
n a«ter> and a room filed 
with art objects loaned 
from tie Irrjienal IIou e 
1 old lb] artment cons st 
mg of lacquer pa ntmgs 
porccla n and cl< soni <f 
ware, carvings and sword 
furniture 

In another room were 
d »| liyid pa nied screen* 
and s ro 1« lacquer boxes 


) 
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C HARLES ROBINSON, BOOK- 
ILLUSTRATOR BY MAL- 
COLM C SALAMAN 

It was but a few months after the first number 
of The Studio, in bringing to light the genius of 
young Aubrey Bemdsley, had made the momentous 
revelation that in the world of art a new and 
original personality hid appeared destined to 
exercise widely on blach-and white draughtsman 
ship a fresh and powerful influence making above 
all for decorative charm, that this same publication 
made losers of the graohic arts aware that in the 
person of Charles Robinson there was another 
young amst with pictorial magic at command of his 
illustrative fancy and his craft o' p'n and pencil 
\s m the case of Beardstey Tm Studios 


introduction had tirly and important result, for 
Mr John Line, who was then astutely gathering 
about him as much as possible of the brilliant 
young literary and artistic talent of the nineties, 
saw intuitively that Charles Robinson was the ter) 
mm he wanted to illustrate Robert Louis Stcvcrt 
sons “ A Child s Garden of Verses ’ The choice 
proted a tery fortunate one, for the winsome 
nmvel«5 of the poets interpretative sense of child 
hood found the happiest pictorial interpretation in 
the tricksy graces of the artists graphic fancy 
But there was more than this in the success of the 
book , it was in the derorntne purpose controlling 
the delightful designs with a sense of book, unity 
and harmony that one realised the advent of a new 
individuality of real importance in ihe field of 
book illustration Here w is the fine exquisite line, 
here was the dainty balance of black, and white 
masses, here were delicious head and tail pieces, 
and the completely composed page with the 
happily invented illustration decoratively framing 
the printed text and withal the very stuff that 
childish make believe is made of In fact, in this 
“Childs Garden of Verses" of twenty years 
ago, Mr Robinsons first book, we already had 
this true book illustrators temperament ^joyous, 
whimsical, fantastic, aiming at practical expression 
in terms of an artistic ideal 

Mr Robmson has illustrated many books since 
then, in colours as well as m black and white, 
giving us many a charming and bew itching i'ork 
of art but never has he given us anything more 
lovable than this book of Stevenson’s lovable 
inspiration Occasionally, however, he has been 
perm ited to attain more nearly, p-rhaps, to his 
ideal of the illustrated book. This is the book 
that shall b“ in its format and its decoration, from 
cover to cover, a homogeneous whole, the illus 
trations being not merely pictures inserted at 
haphazard among the pages, but necessary and 
integral parts of a complete decorative scheme 
Practically of course this is the ideal that has 
guided such master makers of the Book Beautiful 
as M llham Morns Charles Ricketts M alter Crane, 
and Lucien Pissarro, but, unfortunately, it is not 
an ideal with which the popular publisher finds 
himself in practical sympathy Even if he 
inclines to it in theory, commercial considerations 
have a way of obstructing artistic ideals "Never 
theless, Mr Robinson is so wholehearted in 
loyalty to his ideal that it is his practice, when 
preparing a scheme for the illustration of a book, 
to make an actual sketch model of the book, com 
plete as to binding end papers, and all the 
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the prologue to repentance." 

Bv CHARLES ROBINSON. 



Charles Robinson 


pictorial decoration of the pager, so tliat the 
prosjw-ctnc publisher Gin see at once cxictlj how 
the artist proper the work should appear 
Some of this artistic thoroughness mas l»c an 
inheritance, for art his come down to Mr Robm«on 
through the generation* , it appears to hue been 
a fund) tradition Hu grandfather, Thonm 
Robinson, of Newcastle, w is an esteemed wood 
engraver and *» fnend of the great 1 homo* Bewick 
The engravers two sons, Thomas anil Charles, 
were both veil known black and white am t' 
tmplojcd b) the ' Illustrated London Ntw>** in 
th<* heyday <»f the »ck*1 block while illustrative art 


his fertile fancj and whimsical humour In these 
car!) days his drawings appear to have been 
ahead) instinct wi'h that jovous ijuaht) of charm 
inseparable from his work and, considering how 
much of his illustrative activity has been devoted 
to the hfenturc of chthfhoods delight, it is note 
worthv that the first drawing the joung artist cur 
so’d was Ixought bv Mr Joseph Durton the well 
kno*n publisher of books for children 

\lthough Mr Robinson began as an illus'rator 
about the same um" as \uh:e) Rcirdalc), he was 
nevertheless influenced carl) in his career b) that 
tenutkab’e artist, not of course, m subj'sit matter 




END-PAPER DESIGN TOR SHELLEY’S 
‘SENSITIVE PLAINT ” BY CH AS ROBINSON 
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Robinson will admit a deeper, 
stronger influenct in the stvle 
and sentiment of Mr Laurence 
Housman s expressive designs , 
while the wonderful precision 
of Purer s line and the noble 
beaut} of that roasters designs 
ha\e no less sensibly influenced 
and inspired our artist. Ter 
haps to these xc ma> trace 
that precision of technique and 
orderliness of desgn that give 
“swiet reasonabkness” to his 
most pla}ful and fanciful con 
ceptions as well as to his most 
imaginative 

There is nothing of the realist 
about Charles Robinson vet 
his imagination responds so 
vivaciously to the suggestions 
of the fabulous, the romantic, 
the elfish and fantastic, that 
his pictorial vision has a very 
persuasive not to sa) con 
vincing appeal So he lias 
proved himself an ideal illus- 
trator of fair} tales, nursery 
rhymes and 'ables whtle his 
to} books has e been the del ght 
of thousands of nurseries 
Perhaps his illustrative genius 
has never had happier oppor 
turn!} for whimsical intuition 
than in The Big Bool of 
Fables’ (Bl'tdcie and Son) a 
delightful volume of pictorial 
mtcher}, in which with pen 
and ml, occasionally «upple- 
mented with water-colour, the 
artist has touched to a 
fresher visual life the old 
fables that are for ever 


}oung \\ ith what a sly relish of actualit} he seems 
to have drawn these fabulous happenings among 
the beasts, the bird:, and the humans \ et alwaj 
with what artistic loyaltv * In the example given 
here, Th< Tivo Tra-v'Iers and a Ba, of J/ii«i, 
note how the slight black masses clev erly disposed 
through the design give accent to the fine line- 
work which makes the picture. The book is full 
of gems that afford artistic satisfaction as well as 


pictorial tmUation How completely decorative is 
the page with the Fox and the Leopard and the 
initial letter \ Then, the Peacock Complaining 
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the Crone and the Wolf, for dunce examples— what 
happ} expression in simplest black and white* 
The coloured drawings too, such as the xump’umis 
“ Puicock and Crane," "The Rat m Council " '‘Tin. 
I ox and the Gra|vcs," how harmonious the tntimac} 
between design and colour-scheme, which is al wavs 
nicel) regulated bv the limitations of the rt pro- 
ductive process \ joyous thing this “Big Book 
of Fables.’ 

\ more natural expressiveness, a richer sense of 
decorative effect, 



one finds in Mr 
Robinson s illustra 
lions to Shelley s 
“Sensitive Plant" 
as ma} be judged 
from the omatelv 
conceived and 
highly elaborate 
design for an end 
paper reproduced 
here With mam 
exquisite drawings 
the artist has re- 
sponded worthil} 
to the pictorial in 
spiration of the 
immortal poem 
To Mr Robinson 
and to no artist 
more surelv “a 
garden is a love- 
some thing God 
wot”, and whether 
in leaf) and floral 
simplicity, or m 
landscaped and ter 
raced splendour, 
its romance moves 
him always to 
happy and chirm 
mg picturing:,. To 
this the various 
garden books he 
has illustrated bear 



convincing test! 
monv “The 
Secret Garden," 


‘ The Four Gar 
dens. Our Sent! mental Garden " each like “ The 
Sensitive Plant,” Mr He me mann s publication. 

Mr Robinson, however, is not only an illus- 
trator of other m*n s books, a pictorial interpreter 
of the dreams and fancies and visions of others 
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he has whimsies and imaginings of his own, and pretation Two of our illustrations are instances 
he can concede a fantasy in pictures without any of this They are from an original picture-fantasy, 
guidance or stimulus of literary text In fact, this called The Prologue to Repentance , in which the 
individually creative method of work is the object artist treating gradual phases of passion m their 
of his artistic ambition Readers of The Studio passage from temptation to remorse, uses in illustra 
have already seen more than one example of that lion of his parable motives suggested by the seasons 
remarkable series of drawings m which, under the — Spring and Temptation, Summer and Surrender, 
title, A Dream of St Nicholas m Heaven, he Autumn and Satiety, Winter and Remorse In 
has allowed his own fancy and sense of satire free the charmingly decorative design for the end paper 
play in a sort of pictorial parable of maternity m giving the foreword, we have Pierrot as Prologue 
certain modem aspects In due course, perhaps, in the Proscenium pointing to a stage curtain, on 
some poet may be inspired to interpret these draw which is depicted Passion m the heart of a summer 
ings m prose or verse, and then it is to be hoped, exuberant wood The decorative influence of 
the book. will appear Mt Robinson, indeed is Beardsley is here possibly m a general way, but 
so full of ideas that it is not unreasonable for him the manner and the rhythmic fancy of the design 
to reverse the usual order of things, letting the are essentially Charles Robinsons own He has 
pictorial expression anticipate the literary inter used his lines and his dark and light masses with 
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exquisite grace and charm the broad features of complete the) are in all pictonal suggestion , they 
the destgn being rendered all the more gracious b) are perfectly articulate with line and shape Again 

the delicate elaboration of the ornamental detail note the graphic magic of Mr Robinsons live 

The coloured drawing shown here is supposed to pen touch in the delightful little drawing Going 
suggest an interlude of twilight calm between the do in the Tube 
chnm of summers passion and the beginning Lift This is a 
of autumns satiety Just above the entrance page illustration 
to the deep heart of the wood into which the from an unpub 
lovers have danced their passionate way, a group lished child s 
of wood nymphs are resting while m the distance book of adventure 
others are languorously still echoing the dance which the artist is 
until thev too begin writing himself a 
one by one to tire book that should 
and sink to rest in be a joy for chil 
the still air It is dren to look for 
an enchanting ward to — when 
drawing as beauti the war is over — 
ful in its balanced and publishing is 
disposition of tones itself again 
as in the lovely Meanwhile Mr 
lines and curves Robmson turning 
that build up the away perforce 
design For al from pictorial 
though we have wonderland is de- 
colour here as in voting himself 
other drawings of as a zealous 
the senes notablj section com 
in The Dancer — a mandennhislocal 
sumptuous thing \ olunteer Tram 
wherein M t Robin »ng Corps, to 
son reaches bis the stem realities 
high water mark as of drill trench 
a colorist — it is digging and mill 
through line that mry map-making 
his art speaks with in which last he is 
greatest appeal and as expert and sug 
authont) More gestne as he is in 
over with the in illustrating a fairy 
finite vanet) of lus tale But this is 

patterned pen work only to saj that ascotsman water coiour 
he can suggest the alertness of BY C,,ARLES r obi\sov 

colour and tone his mind enables 

He has the creative him to use his pictonal powers as effectively in 
sense of shape a practical direction as in a fantastic. And at 
Look, for instance the present moment it would appear more useful 

at the two gro to be able to give immediate graphic effect to 

a notsEiiou coi tesque figures here a reconnaissance of some hostile military opera 

WATER loiou BV — the spectacled non than to visualise a poets fanev With his 

CHAR IRS ROSIN SON , , , „ , , , , ... 

long whiskered native sense of humour Mr Robmson wall always 
monster handed preserve the balance between the practical and the 

Scotsman and the Household God seated on the fantastic phases of his temperament, and enjoy the 

serpents coil — one of a set. Both these, of the expression of either Who that lias seen them can 

artists own invention all compact are coloured forget his reallv laughable parod es of Albert Durer 
but the black -and white reproductions show how and other revered old masters ? 

1S5 
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MEMORIAL TO CAPT ROBERT FALCON SCOTT 
AND IIIS CO IPAMONS (ST PAULS CATI1E 
DRAL) BY S NICHOLSON BABE 


W ALL TABLETS AND 
MEMORIALS BY BRITISH 
SCULPTORS 

The idea of perpetuating bj n cans of permanent 
memorials the record of great events in natonai 
history or the memnrj of men who have been of 
service to their fellows has persisted from the 
earliest period of human development There is 
no people which has attained nn> degree of civih 
sation that has not left for tl e information of 
subsequent generations concrete expressions of 
its own sentiment about the liappenings wh ch 
junctuated its national progress or about the 
worth of the leaders who guided its fortunes 
Man) ancient races indeed arc known to us 
to-da) \ y the monuments wh ch they erected in 
the far rcmite times in w! ch they flourished 
1S6 


and it is b) these monuments alone that we cm 
form any conception of the character and quality 
of vanished civilisations 

Man) of these monuments were produced under 
a religious inspiration and had for their purpose 
the exaltation of the particular creed that hid 
been adopted by the nation by which the) were 
erected Many others were memorials to the 
dead and owed their existence to the affection of 
a family or to the gratitude felt b) the people for 
the part pla) cd by some public man But man) 
again were intended as reminders to those who 
were to come after of the significance of certain 
social or political occurrences which bulked largely 
in the view of the men by whom they were 
experienced — occurrences which changed the 
course of domestic life or had some bearing 
on the national aspirations 
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\1I over the world there 
are Jn existence monu 
ments which are even more 
significant •estheticalh than 
the) are as records of popular 
sentiment — indeed in many 
cases the reasons whi these 
monuments were set up and 
the achievements the) com 
memorate ha\ e been forgotten 
but the "works themselves ha\ e 
lost none of their power to stir 
the human pulse by their 
beaut) and their fitness as 
illustrations of the artists m 
tention The memorial even 
when the cause for its existence 


Alwa)S however the instinct persisted to call 
upon the artist to put into a visible and tangible 
form the sentiment of the people It was the 
architect the designer the craftsman who acted 
as the interpreter of the personal or national 
feeling and by whom the ideas of the people 
themselves were realised and made intelligible 
Buildings were erected and adorned with paintings 
and sculpture b> workers of specialised capacit) 
who understood what was expected of them and 
knew how to meet and satiaf) these expectations. 
Monuments were created 
by artists whose especial 
gift it was to perceive how 
b) the aid of their craft 
the world could be in 
formed of the thougl is 
and convictions b) which 
the community was 
swa) ed. T1 rough its art 
the nation became elo- 
quent through art the 
fam 1) affection was mam 
Tested or the regard of 
s< me section of the people 
(or one of us great ones 
was made apjurent. 

rheteforc lo the his 
torical interest of the 
memorial must be added 
tie even greater interest 
it possesses as an evidence 
of the artistic cond ions 
wh ch j retailed in the 
country wl err and at the 
tmea'enit wav produced. 


is no longer remembered can 
still be d vital importance as one of the links m the 
chain of art b) which the world is bound together 
What would it matter, indeed if we did not 
know why the Assyrian bas reliefs were produced 
or whom the choragic monument of Lysicrates 
commemorated 5 Who except the archeologist 
would care if it had been forgotten that Michael 
Angelo executed the Medici tomb to glonf) the 
representative of one of the greatest of the Italian 
princely families 3 Whom would it concern if 
there were no historical record to account for the 
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of this t>pc ,thc artistic 
tradition should be main 
tamed, nnd tbit none of the 
principles which guided the 
workers m the past should 
be allowed to lapse We 
arc to-da) quite as much 
inclined as were an) of the 
ancients to use the memo- 
rial as a means of visual ts 
ing our sentiments, the 
instinct to erect monuments 
is as keen as ever, and the 
desire to prove to our 
descendants that certain 
events or the virtues of 
certain people have moved 
us dccpl> is as effective 
now as it was m centuries 


existence of the Roman triumphal arches’ All 
these things are mfimtcl) valuable as artistic 
achievements and though we mi) feel gratitude 
for the public or private spirit which induced 
their creation, our chief tribute must be paid to 
the artist by whom the work was done He 
reflects the sense of his time, he shows us what 
was the conscious or unconscious sentiment of the 
nation to which he belonged, he explains how 
the men of his period— or the best of them, at all 
events— thought and felt nnd m his production 
is summed up the whole statement of the Intel 
lectual condition in which his contemporaries 
strove to do their share in the work of the world 
So it is vi tall) important that m modern effort 


long passed awa) Hut as 
wc have kept alive this instinct wc must also keep 
unimpaired the sense of artistic appropriateness 
and must guard scrupulous!) against anj lowering 
in the artistic standard of our memorial work 
An) thing that is worth) of historical record m this 
way is worth) also of the best that art can do — 
by the quality of the art that is used in making 
the record the significance of the record itself will 
be estimated m the future, for it is hardl) con 
cenable that we could commemorate what we have 
felt deeply b) works that are artisticall) inefficient 
Happil), our present-day artists have a right 
sense of proportion in their dealing with memorial 
art Our sculptors, for example, do not allow any 
false pride to make them less anxious to do them 
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selves cred t vhen tl e> are called upon to produce 
a p ecc of monumental work There is 1 tigering 
now none of that half veiled contempt for the 
monument as merely the concern of the stone 
mason wh ch was, it must be a dm tied professed 
1 > British sculptors a few general ons ago the 
«V tvt in wh ch they are iVnvmg no-*- is f-\i reo ored 
{ram an ah tig of that tort, and tl c demand made 
upon them for men ornls small and great is met 
with a i ruper view of the rcsponsib 1 ty it lniolies 
In recent yeats we have added much that is 
adrr rable to the sum total of fine work of th s 
class, much that does cred t to both the capacity 
and the consc cnee of the artists concerned, and 
tliat proses tl cm to l>e as jud aous in the r 
estimate of the obi gat >ns imposed upon them as 
thej ate acctwnpl shed in tl e r management of 
cvecut vc essentials 

One matter wh ch aPbrus amp-c cause for 
c mgrattlat n * the a. x cty of the m *I-m scalp or 
to dewe as much a tent >n to the smaller ivpc of 
t emt'ml a* t t**e larger and n ore amb nous 
w wkt n wh h he has set [* for the full d plav of 
h rgti »s ar 1 l s |*>wrr» of msent on. He 
too 


does not treat the little things in a perfunctory 
manner or handle them in accordance with a 
prescribed convention he shows irutead a health) 
desire to make the most of the oppottun ties which 
within the limitations of his subject, are available 
for him and to do all that is possible with the 
material at his disposal 

Naturally the colossal monument which doesnot 
come within the scope of the present article gnes 
more chances for the creation of sinking effects and 
allows the sculptor who has it in hand more space 
for the expression of his artistic individuality 
When he is working on a large scale he is less 
restricted both in his disposition of masses and m 
his hand! ng of accessory detail he can be if he 
wishe-s sumptuous and expans \ e and can aim at 
b g results and he can risk someth ng to attain a 
specal measure of success. But m the smaller 
memorials in work such as is illustrated here, he is 
hedged round bj far more definite boundaries 
and he has much more subtle problems to solve 
for he has to steer with infallible d scretton a 
d fhcult m ddle course between the simpl city wh ch 
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serges on the commonplace and the elaboration rcccisc the most exact attention and the whole 
Out would be out of keeping with the monumental thing must be built up part b> part with a taste and 
purpose of his performance judgment tint need to be kept always in the most 

t That is wh) the real!) successful small memorial perfect balance An initial mistake apparent!) 
of the wait tablet tjpe must be accounted an artistic tns ul enough has a waj of becoming accentuated 
nchiescmcnt of considerable importance It has as the work progresses towards completion and a 
to be undertaken in a spirit of real restraint and it well conceited intention can easilj be robbed of 
must be earned through from beginning to end with half its signtfeance bj an error in the application 
unceasing watchfulness lest at nn> moment it should of the accessories which are added to make it more 
get decontnclj out of hand Not only the main comincmg and again, as the scale of the work is 
design but cscry detail to the scry smallest must smil) there must be dehcacs and sensittseness in 
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MEMORIAL, IS SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TO THE 
MEMORY OF MRS MOBERLY WIFE OF BI HOP 
M0BFRL1 BY E. M *OTE 


he has done that he had a cynical disbelief in the 
virtues of the person he was called upon to com 
memoratc, and that this cynicism induced an 
artistic lent) which he was unable to suppress. 

Again for technical reasons, it is important that 
the wall tablet, which has necessarily to be asso- 
ciated with architecture should ha\e an archi 
tectural character of its own The pictorial and 
realistic type of sculpture — the type that is per 
missible enough when the subject is seductive and 
the idea embodied in it is fantastic or fanciful — is 
out of place on a monument and is ill suited for a 
building intended for de\ otional purposes VI here 
the architectural details of the surroundings are 
severe the monument must itself have an appro- 
priate degree of seienty, and its decorative quality 
must be sober and restrained 


the execution and beauty of technical treatment to 
ensure the right relation between the matter and 
the manner of the memorial Any theatrical touch 
or any hint of coarseness would obvious!' be 
d scordant in such a production. 

It must be remembered as well that in the 
great majority of cases these small monuments 
are set up in memory of the dead and that the 
places assigned to them are generally in eccle- 
s astical buddings. Therefore they must possess 
a sufficient note of re\erence and they must keep 
sedulously aloof from e'en the least tendenev to 
become fl ppant or superficial. Solemnity is 
essential to them and the dignity which suggests 
that the artist has realised the atmosphere of the 
place m wh ch his work is to be shown What he 
feels it is in his power to make other people feel 
and it is by the character and quality of his art 
that the depth of his feeling can be plumbed If 
the spmt in which he approaches his work is 
lrrc'erent il he does what he has to do per 
functonly and without sincere cons iction if he is 
careless in his effort to keep the character and 
meaning of his whole performance consistently 
senous, u is not to be expected that any one else 
will take him seriously His failure to strike the 
nght note will suggest to the people who see what 
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This is a point which will readily be appreciated 
b> any one who has analysed the feeling of dis 
comfort excited by seeing in a church which is 
architecturally satisfying a monument that has 
failed to reach the h gher plane of design and 
treatment In Westminster Abbey for instance 
there are pieces of memorial sculpture of a bad 
period and hopelessly depressing in their un 
d goifed realism which seem doubly failures 
because the setting in which they are placed is 
so truly noble in its resthetic suggestion lTie 
blatant unfitness of such things to be where they 
are excites ndicule no doubt but it is r dicule 
born of resentn ent at the sculptor s want of taste 
and lack of understand ng of the obi gation un 
posed upon him by the situation ass gned to his 
work \\ e feel that he has been disrespectful not 
only to the dead hero he was asked to com 
memorate but also to the great master bpilders by 


whom the shrine was raised in which the ashes of 
the Jicro were hid 

Hut it is scarcely concert able that any of our 
sculptors of to day w ould be guilty of such a lapse 
of judgment Wc Inc fortunately in a time when 
the principles of art arc studied with some care 
and when the artists who take themsches and 
their work seriously arc rightly anxious to a\oid 
mistakes which would reflect upon their intclh 
gente I he desire for consistency, for the estab- 
lishing of a rational relation between an artistic 
production and the position it is designed to 
occupy, is acme and efficient, and series as a aery 
saluable safeguard against erratic excursions be 
\ond the bounds of good taste Moreoicr we 
base learned much from the errors of our pre 
dectssors and we can discriminate more justly 
than they did between the ait that rises properly 
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be regarded lighth or dia 
mi«sed casually as a irere 
journeyman's concern. 

Cenainlr such perform 
ances as the wall memorials 
to Sir W S. Gilbert hi S r 
George Frampton, to Cap- 
tain Scott bv Mr Nicholson 
Babb, to Coquelm bv Mr 
Gilbert Bayes, and to 
•Andrew Lang bv Mr Percy 
Portsmouth rise monu 
mental]} above the lei el 
of the stonemason’s craft, 
and cannot be dismissed 
b} even the most captious 
of cnncs as unworthy to 
rank among the more 
memorable examples of 
modem art. And certainly 
the work of the other sculp- 
tors represented in these 
illustrations, the work of 


to the occaa>on and that 
which misses its opportum 
ties b> pursuing unworthy 
ideals. 

So, of the smaller memo 
rials which have been exe 
cuted during recent years a 
remarkabh large proportion 
can be accepted as entire)* 
adequate in their fulfilment 
of the purpose which they 
were required to sene 
Manv of then are works of 
unquest enable power and of 
undeniable charm and there 
are few which do not show a 
real measure of artisuc ment. 
Sculptors of distinction ha\e 
produced them and have 
labou-cd sircereli to give 
them the right spirit and to 
Veep alnc in them the tra 
ditnns which were fo! owed 
b> the great mas ers in limes 
gone hi — and these sculptors 
have j roved hi the manner 
< f their working that in their 
ejes the sma’l memorial does 
not, because it is small, seem 
to be a l* 1 mg which should 
*94 




A HEADMASTER IS THE HALL OF A SCHOOL AT WEST BROil 
V1CH MEDILUOS IS OtrDBID SILVE*, PAS-ELS in COPPER. ET STA.SLET 
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MEI ALIION »OR THE CARNPCIE HERO FUND 


BY R1CI1ARI R (jOULHEN 


artists like Kir Bruce Joy 
Mr H Ptgram Mr A\ 
Robert Colton Mr Lynn 
Jenkins Mr A B Pegram 
Mr Nelson Forsyth and 
Mr Paul Montford has a 
nght to be taken in all 
seriousness and to be 
judged and accepted as fit 
for a place of honour in 
the record of our artistic 
achievement In none of 
it is there the least surges 
tion that the artist has not 
striven to the utmost to be 
true to himself or that he 
has not honestly intended 
to give us his best 4 in none 
of it is responsibil ty shirked 
or anything less aimed at 
than the highest 

It is fortunate indeed 
that to such i ork such a 
spirit should be brought 
for it is especially necessary 
just nos that the best of 
vvh ch our art is capable 
should be at the d sposal 
of the nation Never n 
the history of this countrv 
has so great an opportunity 
been offered to the sculptor 
to pros e that he can respond 
to the national feeling and 
reflect the sentiment of a 
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people wh ch is stirred to 
its depths. Never has 
there been so great a need 
that sculpture should be 
true to its noblest ideals 
and able to rise to the 
summit of its power For 
upon it will be laid the 
dutj of conveying b> 
means of memorials, public 
and private the message 
of to-day to the men who 
are to 1 ve in centuries to 
come to it frill fall the 
task of S) mbolising and 
expressing the courage of 
the British race in the 
greatest cns s it has known 
and of record ng hDw we 
faced and fought the horrors of a struggle for 
ex stence. Everything by wh ch our sculptors 
commemorate the men who are dying for us now 
every p ece of work which is to serve as a tribute 
to some one who has fallen on the field of honour 
or as a memorial of some incident in the war will 
form part of the great national monument wh ch 
we shall build up to testify to us in the future. 
Therefore it behoves them to see that this monu 
ment shall m no respect be less than the occas on 
demands. A. I- Bxldrv 


[Respecting the illustrations to the foregoing 
article it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
selection does not comprise more than a very small 
number of the works of this kind which have 
e m a n ated from British sculptors in recent years. 
Numerous important examples do not figure here 
because they have already been illustrated in these 
pages. Thus a fine memorial by Mr Derwent 
\\ ood A.R.A. entitled Lore and Life appeared in 
our issue of May 1904 a bronze Mar memorial 
des gned by Mr Alfred Drury A R.A for the 
closters of New College, 
Oxford was illustrated in 
February 1906 various 
further examples by S r 
George Frampton, R. K 
v ere included in an 
article on hs recent mon 
umentat sculpture in the 
October number 1911 
Mr Reynolds Stephens s 
Orchardson Memorial in 
St. I aul s Cathedral vas 
reproduced in the issue 
for \pnl 1914 and Mr 
\Ifred C lberts to ban 
dolph Caldecott, also in 
St lauls, m November 
1 909 lies des these there 
have appeared excellent 
txamj 1 -s by Mr Charles 
J Ellen, Mr 1 ckford 
Mamo t, Mr Man E'yon 
Mr Caldwell spruce aid 
others. fill El ITOR ] 


IN MEMORY OF 

A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN 

LAWRENCE EDWARD GRACE OATES 

CAPTAIN IN THE INNI5KILLING DRAGOONS 
BORN MARCH 17 bSO DIED MARCH 17 1912 
ON THE RETURN JOURNEY FROM THE SOUTH 
I 'OLE OF THE bCOTT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
*UHEN ALL WERE BE^ET BY HARDSHIP HE 
BEINC GRAVELY INJURED WENT OEIT INTO 
THE BLIZZARD TO DIE IN THE HOPE THAT BY SO 
DOING HE MIGHT ENABLE Hb COMR \DE^ TO 
REACH SAFETY ^ ft THIS TABLET IS f LACED 
HERE IN AFFECTIONATE REMEN BRANCE RY 
Hb BROTHER OFFICERS AD PIT 
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ALICE FANNER’S LYRICAL 
f\ PAINTINGS BY C LEWIS 
jl\ hind 

We met — Alice Fanner, Julius Olsson and 
my self— at luncheon m a Soho restaurant renowned 
for its pleasant decorations and cheerful music 
Olsson chose the rendezvous, he was our host, 
proud I am sure, that Alice Tanner, now Mrs 
Taite, should have been his pupil at St lies, for 
e\ery Master likes to see his pupils progressing 
successful!) through the field of art Since I, too, 
in the old happj days, had worked or played at 
painting supremely content either way, under Julius 
Olsson in his Comisli studio (the windows looked on 
the Atlantic), tt was fitting that fie shoufcf bring us to 
gether He is now an A R A , honoured at the Tate 
Gallery and elsewhere, and Miss Fanner by her 
charmiogwork has earned a place in the pagesof The 
Studio and is represented in two public galleries 
Olsson has remained faithful to bis passion for the 
sea, but Miss Fanner has wandered into woods and 
glades, and loved trees and sunhghted pastorals, 
and all nooks made bright by light and colour 


Of course we talked about art and the sea, 
and, indirectly, that was my business, about Alice 
Fanner, for though I had long admired her 
paintings we had not met before 
There is always excitement m such encounters, 
but writers and subjects must proceed wanly So 
we talked first about the sea, the joy of it, the tang 
of the wind, the swish of the water, the allure of 
painting the movement of racing yachts and swift 
waves, coast water m sunshine, and the sullen 
movement of the deep ocean Then they talked, 
while I listened, of joyous days they had spent m a 
certain 26 tonner called the “ Harmony,” and 
also sailing a six tonner which superseded the 
“ Harmony ” On these boats Miss Fanner made 
most of her fresh yachting pictures, for to paint 
the sea nowadays you must know the sea, as you 
leam to know a tree, and she has studied the build 
and pace of yachts, steered and sailed them, 
watched the waves and the structure of cliffs, and 
through all sought, early and late, to express the 
dear desires of her eyes — colour and atmosphere, 
and the ways of great skies 

Ruisdael was mentioned , his view of Schevemn 
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he be formed b) Nature into a Michael Angelo or 
a Michael Angelo Rooker, and surely in these grey 
days it is no small gift to the world to be able 
to offer it consistent and persistent cheerfulness 
I am grateful for the mere sight of a reproduction 
of Spring in Hyde Park and From the Pier, 
Loxiesto/t, and those racing jachts that make me 
tong to suffer a sea change for the summer and the 
sea It is well that Miss Tanner is strong enough 
to be herself resolute to express her dainty passing 
version of the eternal spring song of Nature 

And Mendelssohn s aubade flickered out in 
happmess, and our talk rose, and fell, and the 
coffee stage of the luncheon passed and we pre 
pared to fare forth to see such pictures as the 
artist had in her fresh and cheerful little house 
in old Chelsea. There seeing her man) studies 
of effects on sea nnd land the framed pictures on 
the white walls, pecans of gladness for the light 
°nd colour of Nature, and recalling the works I 
had seen bj her at the New English Art Club and 
the Goupil Caller) Salon I realised how seriousl) 
she takes her art Also noting the impulse of her 
talent towards colour, movement, and light I also 


realised how wise ,|„ had been t0 put a 
s, , ren “°" s groundwork of s ,„d, at the Slade 
School That was in the brat e day s when Augustus 
John and William Orpen were pupils On this 
foundation of sound drawing she encouraged her 
love of Nature to pla), seeking the scnsitne effect 
never the literary fact-colour, atmosphere, wand' 
light the acts and wajs of man touched up on 
onl> so far as the> ministered to the acts and w ns 
of Nature 1 

Louig within easy roach of Hampton Court 
Miss Fanner was earl) attracted to those formal 
gs> gardens there in that leisurely survnal of 
spacious, courtly days where the landscape shades 
of Matteau and Gainsborough may delight to 
linger, she found a sympathetic painting ground 
transferring her interest later to Ihestracm of the 
vmd summer hf L of our coast towns hut best of 
all were the summers spent at ltumhamon Crouch 
yachting in the • Harmony " and in the fncndlt 
little six tnnner, learning and painting in wind and 
talm shine and mist h.ing to the uttermost Ah 
thine days, those liapyy days' The war fir the 
present ha, stopped such harmless joy, a ncra . 


*ot 
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soldier or \igihnt special constable will arrest you name of Mr Leonard Richmond who was awarded 
if you draw a sail or paint a flower or sketch a bronze medal for a pastel picture entitled The 
a sea poppy but such days will come again and Lnd of the Storm one of three works m the same 
while we wa t and long for the return of sanity and medium exhibited by the artist Mr Richmond is 
peace we arc comforted by those artists t ho keep a member of the Royal Society of British Artists 
youth in their hearts and 


who remind us of the 
perennial gladness of the 
world Nov. more than 
e\er docs the gospel of 
cheerfulness need to be 
preached That Alice 
Tanner is doing I thank 
her for pursuing the 
spring song in Nature and 
for remembering the 
melody in her lyrical 
pa nt ngs 

C Lf is Hind 

The 1 st of awards to 
Bnt sh artists exhib ting 
in the British section of 
the Panama Pacific Inter 
national Exposition at 
San Francisco which ap 
peared in our October 



issue did not include the \ inter sunshine st hes Cornwall, oil minting by alice fanner 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From Our Oun Correspondents) 

L ONDON — The Autumn Exhibition of the 
International Society had verj little of an 
international character In the large 
— ^ gallery the chief interest centred m Mr 
D Y Cameron’s tender little seascape St Andrei? s, 
Earl} Morning, Mr Gljn Philpots Countess 
Beauchamp and Daughter , Mr Connards clever 
still life Fish and his portrait group The Mascot , 
Mr Kelly’s sensitive Onental study Ma SexnSin , 
Mr Nicholson’s large Viceroy's Order! , a white 
clad figure against a black background , and Mr 
Lamberts cleverly painted portrait of Madame 
Champcommunal , a refined scheme of dark grey and 
blue We remember Mr Oberteuffers brilliant 
and vivacious Yachts at Havre at the Anglo 
American Exposition, and Mr Cadell in his White 
Room showed another work painted with seeming 
laxity but with telling effect Mr Livery’s II inston 
Churchill was preferable to his large portrait of 
Mrs t A Konig which seemed hardlj worthy 
either of the painter or of its position of prominence 
Delightful in colour was Mr McEvoy s portrait of 
three children There were several works b) the 
late J Brake Baldwin, whose sudden death at an 
earl) age, when so much was to be expected from 
him in the future, is to be deeply deplored Other 
works of interest were Mr Munmngs s At a Point 
to Point Meeting , Leicester Square, March by Emile 
Claus, which formed our frontispiece last month 
Mr Edward Buttar’s bright green Thames Valicx 
in Milt shire , and Sir Chas Holroyds dignified 
9/ Francis Preaching Two little flower pieces 
bj Mr James S Hill had the charm of a Fantin, 
and Mr Dulac was amusing with his cleverly 
drawn caricatures Mr Russell Flint showed 
a group of three beautiful nudes, and two Other 
pictures Two delightful pieces of colour were the 
fftns ThiAtre Intime b> Adolphe Birkenruth, and 
Chmotsene bj Mrs Davis Mrs Laura Knights 
waier-colour Rock Pools a seashore figure subject 
ably treated should be mentioned as well as the 
subtle low toned water colours of Mr Oliver Hall, 
Mr Rich’s fine work in the same medium, and 
contributions by Mr Monk, Mr Livens, Mr 
Ricketts and others, 

Phe winter exhibition of the Rojal Societ) 
of Painters m Mater Colours, which closes on 
January 15 maintains the usual level of compe- 
tent achicvmcnt, though but few of the exhibitors 
hav e any new developments to show us. Among 
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the best features of the show, however, are the 
contributions of three artists whose work reveals 
much vitality and an agreeable freshness of outlook 
These are Mr Cameron, whose finely observed 
landscape studies, simp!) stated m chalk and wash, 
are full of dignity , Mr Lamorna Birch, whose work 
seems daily to grow in vigour and brilliance , and 
Mr Russell Flint whose landscapes and figure 
studies alike reveal the beautiful quality he obtains 
in the medium and his always harmonious feeling 
for colour and composition Mention must es- 
pecially be made of Three Damsels and Loeheartmde 
by Mr Flint, and of Mr Birch’s sparkling The 
Ske tcher and the simp!) handled Devonshire Cottage 
on the Tamar Other works of interest were some 
studies, loose and ethereal in character, b) Mr Sims 
and a tree scape b) him entitled The Thrush , The 
Gardens, Pallanza, Logo Maggtore by Mr Albert 
Goodwin with delicate foliage against the sky 
wonderfully suggested, Mr Crockets Annumta 
tion, a delicate gre) landscape with a figure tn 
palest blue, In Sussex, b) Mr Rackham , admirable 
studies of birds by Mr Edwin Alexander , a storm) 
scene w ith heav y clouds, Hindhead, by Mr Hughes 
Stanton, an atmospheric Jlantiei Castle by Mr 
Robert Little, admirable flower pieces b) Mr 
Francis James and Miss Katharine Turner, and 
Mr Cayley Robinson’s Landing of St Patrick m 
Ireland The exhibition also included a group 
of twenty works b) the late Commendatore Mailer 
Crane as well as interesting examples of the art of 
Mr Clausen, Sir E. A Materlow, Mr Alfred 
Parsons, Mr M 1 M ood, Mr R M Alien and 
Mr R Thorne-M aite 

But for the breakdown in health while a cadet 
on HMS “ M orcester,” which prevented him 
pursuing a naval career, Mr E S Lumsden, R.E , 
the well known etcher would, doubtless at the 
present moment be serving his King and countr) 
somewhere on the high seas Nevertheless, he has 
heard again the call of the E 1st, and has gone once 
more to India to etch and to paint the scenes that 
make a constant appeal to his pictorial vision M e 
may look forward therefore to another series of 
Indian etchings from Mr Lumsden s gifted needle , 
and it is well to know that Benares is again his 
principal objective Meanwhile, we are privileged 
to reproduce an important unpublished etching, 
recently done from sketches and studies made on 
the spot dunng Mr Lutnsden’s last v isit to Jodhporc. 

It is called The Chaui, and represents a character 
istic scene in the marker plict , where the natives, 
the sacred bulls, the camels and other beasts < f 
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burden are picturesquelx crowded together It is 
a bold design particular!) interesting in its 
disposition of dark and light masses Then of 
course, it is rare in modem British etching on 
account of its treatment of animals 

Mr Winslow, the author of the two interesting 
plates here reproduced, is an American etcher who 
has made his home in England after studying 
architecture for file sears in Pars base mated 
b\ the sinister significance of mediaeval Pans we 
quote a letter from the artist 1 began to draw 
and then to etch its streets I neierhad a teacher 
but Auguste L^pcre was always a helpful and ad 
mired critic of my efforts.” Is ext to the street* his 
interest wa* in the people who inhabit them and he 
has turned to depet such life as this upon the 
copper and in this direction to deielop his verj 
personal art He exhibits with the Chicago 
California, and New 'i orh Societies of Etchers, and 
also wilh the Pe ntres Graveurs in Pans 

The Autumn exhibition of the Royal Societ) of 
Bnttsh Artists maintained fairli well ns accus 
tomed lex el though the 
absence of several members 
who have joined the army 
was felt The President 
Mr Brangwyn who we are 
glad to know is making a 
satisfactory convalescence 
after an operat on he had 
recent!) to undergo sent 
two etchings and three 
water-colours of wh ch the 
one entitled 1 /// iu was par 
t cularl) striking m. com 
position Good landscapes 
were contnbuted b> Mr 
T L. Shooxmith Mr Alec 
Camithers Gould Mr J 
Murhead Mr W 1 M 
Hawks vortli mdMr C- \ 

Hunt Other works of the 
kind wh ch must be men 
t oned were Mr W M 
ljlnsyJ F t of Berkshire 
an I Mr I) Murra) Smiths 
well comf osed On tie 
Setern wh ch he wever 
hardh seemed so personal 
in c< lour as usual. 1 or 
tra ts were not nuracm is. 

\ sound p ecc of wr rk 
:ofi 


satisfactory m die likeness was Mr R. G Eves’-, 
portrait of Lta f Col G A \fal v/m m the 
uniform of the London Scottish Pictures by 
Mr Burleigh Bruhl Mr C. 1\ Simp->on Mr H 
Davis Richter Mr \\ Ijiker Jr Mr H Butler 
Mr J Littlejohns and Mr HughBIaker nddtd to 
the interest of the exhibition. 

The Thirty second Exhibition of the Rov'd 
Institute of Oil Painters at the galleries in Piccad II) 
also lacked the support of some of the most inter 
estmg members who are at present serurg with 
the forces. There were however mam t ood 
things among the two-hundred and eight! odd 
works upon the walls. \\ e would mention two 
bnlhant studies of horse* on the towing path bi 
Mr H S. Power Mr \\ ill G Penn s clever sketch 
of a girl putting up Clean Curtains dexterous 
pamtngs by Mr Cyrus Cuneo decorative hnd 
scapes by Mr E R Frampton the sea*c»j>es by 
Mr John R Reid in which the- somewhat harsh 
colour does indeed carry as it were the txn 0 of tl e 
salt wand and Mr Harold Knights pleasant 
Wormt • Sun Mr Hughes-Stamon had a large 
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sombre landscape The Ijghthouse, Tt if la mil a 
qnnted sketch bj Mr A J Burgess showed the 
Emden running ashore- Gtxid work was aI«o coi 
tributedbjMr I tmek Williams Mr Will Ashton 
Mr Louis Sargent Mr I dgar Bund) Mr Spcnlovi 
‘'pcnlose, Mr Col man, Mr J S Hill, Mi s I J_ 
Gloag Miss Amj k Brownin„ Mr Gcmmell 
Hutchison and others. 

The characteristic drawing bv Mr Walter West 
which we reproduce opposite fgured in the Spring 
exhibition of the Old W atcr Colour Societ) 

Ihus far we Ime seen no collection of pictures 
dealing with the war which equals in interest 
the water-colour sketches in Gallipoli and the 
Dardanelles b) Mr Norman W ilkmson R I , shown 
at the Fine Art Societ) In these he has aimed 
especially at accurac) nnd while this adds to their 
profound interest we can also admire the artistic 
qualities which, though quite prepared to sacrifice 
where necessar) the artist has general!) presened 
His studies of bursting shells of various units of 
the Fleet, of the landings of the troops of the 
Seaplane Base sketches made under great diffi 
cuJttes render vmdl) the scenes of some of the 
finest exploits of our gallant officers and men 

"ehaie referred elsewhere in these notes to the 
continued progress and increasing charm of Mr 
Russell Flints work and in the fort) drawm 0 s 
shown at theFme Art Societ) s galleries w e found the 
same delightfully harmonious colour and pleasant!) 


decorative sense of rt mposition Ht has a distinct 
|>crsonaht) and whether it is his rh)thmic studies 
of liathmg girls with which he has familiarised us 
or the Bttrartne landscapes his work is alwars full 
of beaut) Ifisbrothcr Mr R. I unesllinirwhois 
now nt the “front is too an artist of individuality 
ind the twent) four examp'es of his work winch he 
contributed to this joint exhibition of w atcr colours 
of Scotland, Ini), Bans and Flanders revealed him 
as an artist with a trained and sensitive vision. 


C IRTOOL. — >T he Tort) fifth Annua! Autumn 
Exhibition was ojxmed on October 9 b) 
II R II the I’nncess Napoleon who with 
d gntiv and charm represented the exhi 
bmon's “ Patron ” her cousin king Albert Ro).xl 
personages being rare appannons in Liverpool, 
there was an unprecedented attendance, but some 
part of this, as well as the unusual success since 
then of the exhibition mi) be ascribed to the 
interest created b) the fact that all the gate mono) 
(which is a large sum at Liverpool) is to go to the 
Javerpool Branch of the Red Cross Societ) 
Other special factors have been the innovation of 
a wcekl) afternoon recital of classical music, the 
sure appeal to popular interest of the Belgian 
section and last hut perhaps not least the general 
attractiveness of the whole collection. It will be 
interesting information for organisers of cxhi 
bitions that the largest attendances have been on 
Ihursda)s (when the musical recitals are given) 
although that da) used to be the worst in the week 
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The Belgian section is a serious attempt, as 
compared with exhibitions earlier m the year, to 
illustrate modem Flemish art From exhibitions 
at Brighton, Oxford, Cardiff, Birmingham, and 
London Mr Dibdin secured the most desirable 
items These being limited to works brought to or 
produced m this country by refugee artists, did not 
adequately illustrate modern Belgian art, so they has e 
been supplemented by extensive borrowings from 
private owners of examples of such artists as Alfred 
and Josef Stevens, FI Leys, Josef L. Dychnians, 
M illem Geets Hennette Ronner, Herman Richir, 
Lmtle Claus, A J Heymans, Emile Maulers 
I’ J Clays, and C. Meunier Sculpture is 
adequately illustrated , there is a satisfactory repre 
sen tat ion of the work of 


containing modem keramics, metal work jewellery, 
the ingenious “ ph chrome statuettes of E Carter 
Preston (a Liverpool artist) and other “craft ’’pro- 
ductions which lend agreeable colour notes to 
enhance the general effect Here also on one of 
the screens is a striking group of twentv Five colour 
notes made at the front, taken from, the sketch 
book of Captam Finlay MacKinnon 

The seven galleries occupied by the general 
section of the exhibition are well stocked with 
notable pictures chosen from the London and 
Edinburgh exhibitions and other sources, as well 
as a good deal that is new The local school, 
though not at present especially strong lontnbutes 


Belgian etchers and litho- 
graphers, and the display of 
medals has been enriched b\ 
Mr M H Spielmann s collec 
tion, which includes the 
Cathedral senes by Jacques 
W iener 

The usual ‘ one man 
room illustrates Burmah as 
seen by that sensitive ob- 
server, Gerald Festus Kelly 
His sixty five pictures, in 
combination with some 
cined and gilded chests 
which he brought back, have 
a charming effect The pic 
turcs pie girl dancers and 
jiagodas of Iluimah are Mr 
Kelly s favourite motives, but 
there are other subjects in 
sufficient number to prevent 
any feeling of monotony in a 
collection which attests his 
rare qualities as observer and 
painter _ 

1 he Btack and \\ hitc room 
pre cnis a comprehensive 
view of wliat is being pro- 
duced bv the liest w orkers on 
copptr rinc and stone The 

one-new” plan is foltowcd 
here also, the artist this year 
hern,, Jvmes Mdiej, who is 
rej Te-*cnted by twenty eight 
< f his licit platen \wocninl 
w ith th i section are cases 
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some worthy pictures such 
as the portra ts by F T 
Copnall R. E Morrison 
W ill C Penn and G Hall 
Neale oil landscapes by 
James T Watts, Herbert 
Royle Thomas Huson 
Han ilton Ha\ William 
Hoggatt Band W oodlock 
and ft A1 son Martin 
Capable subject p ctures 
include Sarah Jane by 
Gilbert Rogers and Marta 
I trgo by Miss May 
Cooksey 

The chef pictures by 
outside artists include the 
Chantrey Greiffenhagen 
I! omen by a Lake ft 
Orpens Marchio ess of 
Head fort and II estern 
Wedding Richard Jacks 

adm ruble portra t of Mr Pomeroy and his Q arry Gerald Moras A July Da) Undt e by 
Homeless Lee Hanleys Performs g Hear Amesby \nhur Rackham Prana-. Howards hterlude a 
Browns Hide Marshes Wilson Steer’s Deserted nude by \ Mane m I G Macarthurs D ghht ? 

Hearts Tom 
Mostyns A 
Garden of Pea r 
I S ssex Sto e 
Quarry by 
Olner Hall 
Howard Soraer 
>ille s In the 
M do \o •» 
Cloudless ft ne 
by Jost Weiss 
and H A. Oil 
ner s II here 
Pelgtum greeted 
Jri/tin The 
Scott sh school 
always well 
represented at 
I nerpool is 
especially so tl 
year ly a large 
number <f ex 
1 b t wrh ch in 
elude Aether 
Loek her an 1 
two draw ngi l y 
P \ Cttmer n. 

( cmnw'll Hut 
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chtsons l olendam Motler George Houston s 
GUngart oek Castle E S Lumsden s Gangaji 
E A Homels Sfru^ in tie Uoodhnd R, 
Macaulay Stevenson s Hush of Ti ihght The Toitn 
Scar by W m W ells Tom Robertson s Higl t on the 
Adriatic and Lord Shat bj Fiddes llatt The 
\\ ater Colour section is as usual remarkably strong 
and interesting and the Sculpture is arranged in 
all the rooms in a manner which would please even 
the members of that evading bod) the Ro)al 
Societ) of British Sculptors save perhaps those 
asp rants to impossible perfection who object to 
any association with pictures 

For several) ears the Curator has conspired with 
Mr Legge the Director of Education to cultivate 
youthful taste foT art b) arranging visits of school 
parties accompanied b) their teachers Having 
learned b) experience that m man) instances the 
teachers failed to interest their pupils because of 
lack of special kno ledge Mr D bdm prepared a 
handy guide for their use which is issued m 
pamphlet form with a reproduction on the cover 


of the pictorial portion of the poster specially 
designed for the exhibition by Mr Brangwjn In 
this he takes his reader through the exhibition 
rooms points out such things as he considers most 
interesting and explains from time to time in a 
simple manner the various processes used in 
different branches of art It is an entirely nov el 
experiment in the utilisation of art exhibitions and 
one which wall probably prove fru tful of good if the 
example is folio red as it ought to be T N 

T HE HAGUE — One by one the p oneers 
and leaders of the Modem Dutch School 
of painting have passed away and now 
the year that is fast drawing to a close 
h3S witnessed the departure of another veteran, 
Hendrik \\ illem Mesdag whose death took place 
at The Hague early in July was if not exactly a 
p oneer still one who exercised in vanous ways a 
very great influence on the progress of the school 
and if bis achievements as a painter are not perhaps 
to be ranked s de by side with those of James Mans 
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Anton Maine and Josef Israels, to whose genius, 
springing as it were from the very soil of their 
name land, the fame of the school is mainly due 
Mesdags name will certainly be treasured as an 
honoured one m the 3nnals of Dutch Art \\ hat 
he did achieve as a painter, however, is indeed 
remarkable in Mew of the fact that he was well on 
m the thirties before he seriously demoted himself 
to the practice of drawing and painting, though it 
is true, he had in hts earlier tears, when occupied 
in mercantile pursuits, manifested a strong incima 
tion in that direction Some cntics hate detected 
m his paintings a trace of amateurishness, meaning 
bj that, it is to be presumed, a certain lack of 
technical skill, but it is possible that such an 
opinion may hate been influenced by knowledge 
of the artists affluent circumstances, for unlike the 
great majority of artists of all kinds, Mesdag neter 
had to rely on his art for a living On the other 
hand, eminent writers like Muther and Leonce 
Benedite have placed on record their high appre 
ciation of his work as a painter and the former’s 
designation of him as “one of the first marine 
painters of the world ” is amply justified 


Mr Mesdag was bom at Groningen, in the north 
of Holland, on February 23, 1S3 r, and was therefore 
in his eighty fifth y ear at the time of his death 
His father earned on business as a merchant and 
banker in the town, and Hendrik in due course took 
his place in the counting house and became his 
fathers partner in the business He had, howeier, 
always shown an inclination for art and had m his 
early years receded lessons in drawing and painting 
from C Buys, a Groningen artist who had also 
been the instructor of Israels, another name of the 
town Unlike Israels, howe\ er, who ga\e himself 
to art from the beginning, Mesdag continued his 
business career until 1866 when he was thirti fise 
year* of age, in which year he migrated to Brussels. 
Ten years before that he had married Miss \an 
Houten, who herself in after years acquired a 
reputation as a painter In Brussels he came in 
touch with Alma Tadema who, quickly discerning 
his talent, advised him to pursue his studies and 
recommended Roelofs to him as a teacher, but it 
was not until a year or two later, after 3 nsit to 
Nordemey that Mesdag became conscious of the 
true bent of his gifts From that time onwards he 
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devoted himself wholeheartedlj to marine painting 
and m 1870 when he had gone to live at The 
Hague which continued to be his home for the 
rest of hts life, he was awarded a gold medal for 
a picture he showed at the Pans Salon of that 
jear— a work which at once marked him out as a 
marine painter of more than av erage abilit) He 
continued to send tegularl) to the Pans Salon, and 
his pictures of the North Sea in all its moods 
ha\e won for him )ear by jear an ever increasing 
throng of admirers. His favourite haunt was the 
fishing village of Scheven ingen where within easj 
dullasKs. cX has Vwrac at The Wagne he had a Studio 
and it was here that all or ncarlj all his pictures 
were painted — pictures of fishing boats arming and 
departing of rough seas and calm seas, of placid 
sunsets and funous gales — the sea in fact under 
ever) imaginable aspect but especiallj the sea 
bearing on us bosom the toilers who go forth to 
win sustenance for their fellow beings on land. 

Put it is not alone as a master painter of marine 
pictures that Mesdags name will go down to 
postenn The Museum at The Hague which bears 
his name K known far and wide as containing one 
of the cho cost collections of works b) painters of 
the modern I hitch and French schools as well as a 
large and interest n h collection of j runs drawings 
and objets dart. The collect on was formed b> 
Mesdig a. tied bv his wife — wl o predeceased him 


by some six years — and the gift of it to the State 
m itself reflects the generous spint of the donor 
That generous spint was manifested also m his 
readiness to help )oung artists many of whom 
have been indebted to him for timel) encourage 
men!. For some jears he was president of the 
‘ Fulchn Studio” and m that capacity took an 
active part in the promotion of exhibitions. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
TTiomas Gatnstorough 15 ) \\ im ill T IV HITI 1 1 
^Icwvdm StowE tides end Os^ 15s t&v. — lit 
eighteenth-centmy chronicles the personality of 
Gainsborough is not outlined as definitely as that 
of Reynold*, who was, of course much more a man 
of the world 1 et every jear that passes secs 
Gainsborough s position as an artist further estab- 
lished. and his work acknowledged even before 
Reynolds s as the central achievement of th“ 
English School In spite of the disastrous oter 
cleaning on the once delicate surface pointui* 
in many of the portraits by which Gainsborough 
n represented in the national collections, ennes 
hav e recognised in hts work a more h ghlj organ •< d 
geo us than tlut exh bited in the work of am otl er 
F owlish painter At the same time Gains!* r 
lias retained the admiral on of the public bv the 
sjmpa hittc interpretation — nay almost Miales 
pearcan crca ion— of tjpes of womanhood Hi* 
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Perdtti reflects the Lngh'hwoman, her refinement, 
and a sadness in her tint attention to fashion wtll 
it first conceal In landscape he remained the 
artists artist even while imbibing the sentiment of 
lovalitv Mr V hide) is the author of a book that 
has been awaited Such a supplement to the lift 
of Gttnsliorough b) Thicknessc has lieen wanted 
tier since Thicknesses time Lntircl) avoiding 
criticism, Mr Wlntlt) has aimed at writing a work 
of pure biograph), and has made n remarkable 
addition to preceding works on the painter His 
* I ife w ill be an indispensable source of reference, 
and the basis for further critical work, of which 
there is much yet to be. done before the true 
character of Gainsboroughs genius is revealed 
The chapters given to the painters life in Bath are 
most important, for the significance of this period 
in his career is receiving more attention from 
critics ever) da) Material to which no other 
biographer of the pain 1 st has had access has 
enabled Mr Whitlc) to correct dates that have 
been given to several of Gainsboroughs works 
He gives us a well sustained account of the in 
effectual efforts of the painters relatives to dispose 
of the contents of hts studio at his death In 
1797 the AJiw/4 at the Bath , which is here 
identified with the Muudora in the National 
Galltrv, was sold for three guineas Among 
man) other interesting facts brought to light we 
gather from Mr Whale) s narrative that it was 
Gainsborough who initiated the “ one man show 
Paul Cisantte AvinKOisi Von vkd (Pans 
Galerie A Vollard )— This work, too, is for the 
most part purely biographical, and as to the latter 
portion it is based laigel) on personal recollections 
\\ hat there is of a cntical nature is almost entirely 
confined to an appendix made up of a senes of 
extracts from press notices published during the 
jxunters life or immediately after his death in 
1906 It appears that on the maternal side the 
painter had a trace of Creole blood in his veins 
and that he took more after his mother, who is 
described as “mquiete, ombrageuse emportee 
than after his father, a shrewd man of business, 
who was strongly opposed to his pursuit of art as 
a profession “ Enfant, enfant, exclaimed Cezanne 
fire, “songe h lavemr On meurt avec du g£me, 
et Ion mange avec de 1 argent and then 
later on, after the son had been to Pans, he asked 
him “Comment peux tu esperer faire mieux que 
ce qui la Nature a fait divmement bien ? Zola, 
who was a schoolfellow of Cezanne at Aix whither 
ihe painter's family had migrated from Cesena 
in Ital), and who remained on terms of fnend 


ship with him for min) )ears afterwards, figures 
largcl) in tins biographical record Zola in early 
da)s warned his friend against painting for the 
market ** N admire pas ct n imitc pas un pemtrede 
commerce 1 ' W hether the adv ice was nccessar) or 
not at tint time Cd/anne never showed theslightest 
tendenc) to go contrary to it in the course of 
his later career Had he done so he might, 
perhaps, have met with more success when he 
nppbcd for admission to the Ecole des Beaux -\rts 
and later when he made repeated attempts to get 
Ins work accepted for the Salon After the war of 
'7o-’7i Zola wrote “ Un nouveau Tans cst en 
tram de naitre ccst notre rdgne qui arrive! ” 
z\nd the time did come when Cezanne was hailed 
as a master, when Ins admirers even went so far as 
to see in him a modem Rembrandt That, how 
ever, was very far from being the verdict of the 
critics whose opinions are quoted in the Appendix, 
among whom Arsene Alexandre perhaps comes 
nearest the mark when he says, “Ce qut frappe 
tout esprit impartial cn examinant un tableau de 
Cdzanne, c est, h cflte d une incontestable noblesse 
dans h plantation, dans le point de depart, une 
impuissancc absolue darnver au bout de la route 
Lart ne peut, sinon se rdjouir, du moms 
scnnchiravecde simples intentions ’ M Vollard s 
biography is accompanied by a very large number 
of reproductions of Cezanne s paintings and draw 
ings, which enhance its value as a document in the 
history of modem art, though the absence of 
colour in all but two examples must be regarded 
as a drawback in this particular case 
A Book of Bridges By Fr \ vx BraNGWyn, 

A R A , and \\ alter Shmy Sparrow (London 
John Lane ) zrj net — Judged either from an 
artistic or from a literary standpoint, this volume 
is one of the most notable publications which have 
appeared during the present year No more happy 
combination of effort could be desired than that 
seen in the remarkably fine illustrations by Mr 
Brangwyn and the interesting and sympathetic text 
of Mr Sparrow, and it is evident that both artist 
and author have found in the subject genuine 
inspiration Space does not permit us to deal as 
fully as we should wish with Mr Sparrow s admir 
able treatise, which will be welcomed by every 
‘ pontist (a word to which the author introduces 
us) and it must be admitted that our interest is 
centred more especially in the masterly illustrations 
There is hardly one of the thirty six plates in 
colour but deserves close study, while the 
numerous small drawings in black-and white which 
appear amongst the text assist the reader and reveal 
219 
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the artist’s individuality The illustrations cover a 
wide field, for the work deals with famous and 
histone bridges existing not onlj m Europe but 
also in various parts of the Orient Students of 
Mr Brangwyn s work will understand how strongly 
such a subject would appeal to him In these 
drawings his fine sense of magnitude and composi 
tion, his wonderful gift of colour, his keen nppre 
ciation of the romantic element) which is present in 
all the great works of man, are displayed , and it is 
satisfactory to find that these splendid qualities 
are well suggested in the colour reproductions, 
most of which are excellent As an example of 
Mr Brangwyn’s broad and vigorous handling, the 
frontispiece, Pont St Blnlzet over the Rh6ne at 
Avignon, could hardly be surpassed 

The Sonf? and Sonnets of William Shakespeare 
Illustrated by Chsklis Robinson (London 
Duckworth and Co) 7 s 6 d net — Exactly fifty 
years have passed since the late Y T Palgrave 
edited his selection of Shakespeare s purely lync 
poetry, adding a title of his own to each song and 
sonnet In justification, Mr Palgrave wrote of 
himself, “He has tned to make his titles ex 
planatory to the lovers of poetr), either by wa) of 
hint or of more direct statement he submits this 
intrusion upon Shakespeare to their good nature ’ 
But, however good nntured we may be, and how 
ever grateful to the gifted editor of the Golden 
Treasury, “Hark, hark ' the lark at heaven's gate 
sings will never recall itself to us by such a title 
as “ Reveillez,' nor will “ Sigh no more, ladies,” as 
“ Man and \\ Oman — Shakespeare’s opening lines 
to each immortal song or sonnet compels its own 
remembrance, individualising the poem Albeit, 
this favourite old edition it is that Messrs Duck 
worth and Co have ju&t brought out o-s a. sumptuous 
Christmas gift book, with illustrations and paginal 
decorations by Mr Charles Robinron. As might 
be expected from this artist, grace and a delicate 
decorative charm distinguish the end papers, the 
title page, the frontispiece to the Songs the initial 
letters and little tail pieces, but one cannot help 
thinking that black ink would have done more 
justice lo Mr Robinson s line work than pale blue 
As for the coloured illustrations, they make gener 
ally for prettincss of effect, — “She burned with 
love," is charmingly Japanese in Us manner of 
design— but it tan hardly be said that Shakespeare s 
poetry has greatly inspired the artist’s imagination 
to pit tonal interpretation Mr Robinson is 
happier with fable and fairy t vie or Ins own imagm 
mgs. Rut it is a pretty and a pleasing picture 
book and the ti pc is good and comfortable to read 
a jo 


The Dreamer of Dreams By the Quffn 01 
Roumvmv Illustrated by Edmund Dune 
(London Hodder and Stoughton ) 6s net — 
That the Queen of Roumania possesses in unusual 
degree the gift of imagination her charming fairy 
story, “ I he Lily of Life,” has already proved, and 
this gift is further manifested in “ The Dreamer of 
Dreams ” 1 hts is a fairy story of a different type , 

in it are related the adventures of a youthful Court 
painter, “Eric of the Golden Locks,” who, sud 
denly forsaking his luxurious surroundings and 
leaving unfinished a marvellous frieze painting 
representing the Triumph of Love, wanders forth 
over the wide world in quest of two eyes he had 
seen in a dream, and ultimately, having after all 
kinds of hardship discovered the ideal he was 
seeking only to be cheated by death, returns in the 
guise of a beggar and completes his fneze with a 
presentment of T riumphant Lov e crow ned with a 
wreath of thorns The narrative of this romantic 
pilgrimage is told with much force, rising at times 
to poetic fen our Mr Dulac has done six illus 
trations in colour, but we are not so much im 
pressed by these as with other work of lus which 
we remember with pleasure, although in certain of 
them his feeling for colour is admirably displayed 
Great Pictures Ij Great Painters With de 
senptive notes by Arthur Fish (London 
Cassell and Co) i 2 f net — In the selection of 
pictures represented in this album of colour 
reproductions— fifty in number — the chief public 
galleries of Great Britain have been drawn upon 
for the most part, but they also include some 
notable works from the collections of the Louvre 
and Luxembourg in Paris and the Rijks Museum 
in Amsterdam Half of them are by painters of 
the British School — Hogarth, Reynolds, Gams 
borough, Lawrence, Constable, Creswick, W ebster, 
Paton, Landseer, Millais, Sam Bough, Orchardson, 
Watts, Herkomer, and a small number of artists 
now living, the French school is represented bv 
David, Fragonard, Millet, Harpignies I licrnntte, 
Meissomer, Troy on, \ an Marcke, Nernet, the 
Old Masters of Holland by Pieter de Hoogh 
Nicolas Maes, Rembrandt, 'leniers the \ ounger, 
\an Ostade, \ an de leldc the \oungtr, the 
Modern Dutch Masters by James Mans, Josef 
Israels and Anton Mauve, and the remainder 
include works by Raphael, Veronese, and a con 
temporary Belgian painter, l erdmand W tllaert 
The selection is a very interesting one, even if all 
the pictures cannot be described as masterpieces. 

Jtabfa hen Dsra, and other Poems B) Roiifrt 
Brow vino With illustrations by Bfrnvrd 
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1’u.imihi (Ixmdon H odder md Stoughton ) 

0 nit i loth (>t tut -In addition to knbbt 
Ik. it I rn this selection contain* four other poems 
from Browning* Drimitif Person*.," namely 
“Junes lacs Wife • \bt \ogltr Apparent 

1 allure ml * Prosptec all printed m a large 
i lear type The* ire accompanied b> twelve 
illustration* in colour by Mr Bernard Partridge, 
known to the world nt large In hw spirited con 
tribuiion< to 4 Pun h Jits fine draughtsmanship 
is also revealed in his watercolour drawings but 
m some of those illustrating these ]K>cms his colour 
suffers somewhat from a lad. of clarity 

77 1 Itlhft Chur h ll) P II Dircilllt 1 1» 
M \ h S \ (I-ondon Methuen ) 51 net — In 
addition to their architectural interest our tillage 
churches form collet inch an inexhaustible sourct 
of information comernmg the lists and doings of 
our forefathers, and sshtt a fasunatmg field of 
stud) the) offer is shown In this ltule book written 
osttnsibl) fc r the ordmnr) reader who wishes to 
know more of the origin and meaning of thi things 
that he secs. The church fabric and its various 
external and mama! features arc dealt with in 
successive chapters and man) curious facts culled 
from a very large number of old churches sene to 
enliven the pages of the book 

A Book of \f\tkt ll> Jits l w* (l randan 
T C and L C Jack ) 7 s 6 d net — Intended 
for the juvenile reader this selection of myths 
includes, in addition to man) which most school 
bo)s are familiar with a few from Celtic and 
Scandinavian sources which do not often figure in 
selections of this kind The stories arc told in 
simple language not be) ond the comprehension of 
bo>s and girls whose rending powers extend to the 
fair) talcs of Andersen nnd Grimm To such the 
volume should prose acceptable as a gift book 
and the more so as it contains a number of attrac 
tive illustrations in colour b) Miss Helen Stratton 
iear Book of A men tun Etching With an 
Introduction by Form- s Watson (London John 
lame ) ioj 6/ net — This is an illustrated record 
of the annua) exhibition of the Association of 
American Etchers comprising one hundred repro- 
ductions of the prints shown and though, of course, 
no exhibition of contemporary American etching 
could be considered really representative without 
examples of the work of such distinguished artists 
ns Mr Joseph Pennell and Mr Herman A Webster, 
the volume gives a fan idea of the activities of 
exponents of the art in the United States affording 
sufficient evidence of freshness and individual ty of 
pictorial v ision and expression to warrant out looking 


for the development of a rc dlv interesting school of 
American etchers Hut this will result, not from 
thur coming to l uroj*. to etch picture-quc hits 
which are dread) hickne)ed l>> repetition on a 
score of pi vies but from thur interpreting picton all) , 
with the intuition ofuimc affection and tntinncv, 
the lift nnd scenic aspects of their own count r) 
\s Mr lorlies Watson says in his frank and 
xug^cstivc introduction “I do not find the 
American subject healthy because it is American 
but because it has been less seen, and because, 
by the American it can be realised with a depth 
of intimacy m t jiossible, except m ran. cases to a 
siraiipir in a strange land Happily there arc 
already aciomplishcd American etchers who are 
interpret"’* the American scene with intimate 
vision and i onvmcmg art 

M rt U ut If n i) Dr,j i m I'm nnd Ink H) 
IIvkki Llkmss (London Chapman and Hal! ) 
3 * 6 d net — 1 he young j>en and mh draughtsman 
who seeks to earn his living by drawing will find 
here a good many hints that will be helpful to him 
in the pursuit of his calling The author has in 
view more particularly the requirements of those 
who do commercial work fashion drawing book 
illustration, but his book which is complementary 
to his earlier and more elementary * How to 
Draw m Pen and Ink also includes the more 
difficult assets of pen drawing such as caricature, 
cartooning character-drawing nnd there is a final 
word on “ Drawing for the Cinematograph The 
text is accompanied by numerous reproductions of 
the authors own work 

O lour plates published by Messrs Hildeshemier 
and Co th s season include mounted reproductions 
of Lady Butlers well known and popular picturt 
'Scotland for ZTrrr (5s ) Mr Dudley Hards s 
A men here in Bran r and a portrait of General 
JofTre by Mr J R. I J rcncli son of the Field 
Marshal (••s each) 

The Medici Society are issuing several series of 
Christmas cards and three sheet calendars the 
p ctorial features being reproductions m colour or 
monochrome of paintings by the Old Masters and 
two modem artists — Mr Anmng Bell and Mr 
Louis Davis The prices range from ■'d for the 
monochrome cards to 2 s for the calendars 

Messrs Longmans Green and Co announce for 
issue this month a small quarto volume of Mr 
Norman Wilkinsons Dardanelles drawm 0 s noticed 
elsewhere tn this number (p 208) 
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T he lav figure* ox the 

CHEER! UL SPIRIT. 

“Cvs any one suggest a sufficiently appro- 
priate motto for this particular Clinst mis season?' 
asked the Cyme. “ * Peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men’ does not seem to fit, an) how, just nt 
present 

‘ ‘Hope on, hope exer,’ would not be n bad 
one suggested the Art Critic. “It seems to me 
that it would be xcry well timed and would express 
thL feeling of us all ” 

“ Hope ' That is all xery well *" ened the \ oung 
Painter “ But one cannot Inc on hopes 1 want 
something more substantial ** 

' Now I should haxe thought that )ou had hied 
on nothing else for some jears pasr,** laughed the 
Man with the Red Tie, “The star of hope, the) 
sa>, never sets, and its beams must hare been a 
great comfort to you " 

“I take no interest in stars except when they 
appear on the frames of m> pictures,” replied the 
\oung Painter “and that *ort or star seems to be 
complete!) eclipsed. I am afraid it will nexer 
appear again ” 

* Then put a star on ) ourself, my box ,’ said the 
Cynic “Add ) ourself to the national collection, 
as )our pictures haxe, apparent!), no chance of ex-er 
getting there — )ou may 3 et be of some use to your 
country 

“I suppose it will haxe to come to that,’ agreed 
the \ oung Painter “ it is no good to stay at home 
and get more depressed ever) day " 

“\es change your tint , that is what you want, 
declared the Cniic. • Try khaki as a contrast to 
the blues That will pick j ou up ’’ 

1 Go and lixe the simple life out of doors," 
prompted the Man with the Red Tie. “Change 
the stuffy atmosphere or your studio for the fresh 
air of a tent Look at the bright stars of heaxen 
instead of the glanng red stars in a picture gallery 
Turn yourself into a man— there will be hope for 
you then 

“ May I hint,’ broke in the Gloomy Futunst 
‘ that we cannot all cure our depression by such 
strenuous means? What am I to do’ Age and 
infirmities bat me from the treatment you prescribe 
and the recruiting sergeant looks on me with 
contempt Is there no place for me’ Can you 
find me a job ’ 1 

“ Oh, you are a hopeless case ' ’ sneered the 
Cynic. “ Art does not w ant you, and your country 
can make no use of you. I can only suggest the 
lethal chamber ” 
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“No N’o , you art too sex t re,’ expostulated the 
Critic. ’ Gixe our friend here a chance Surely 
there must be something he can do ” 

“ I have seen pictures of his that made me 
think he might be quite a success as a designer of 
carpets of floor cloth,” agreed the Man with the 
Red 'lie *Un that direction he may xct me to 
the xcry top of hu profession ” 

“Well, why not?” asked the Critic. “In the 
industrial arts there are opportunities for many 
men who find the way to fame by picturc-pamting 
too difficult Mliy should they not take the more 
hopeful road’” 

“And arc all my aspirations to end m floor 
doth’’ sighed the Gloomy Futunst “Is it my 
fate to be trodden on for the rest of my life 5 Is 
the wrorld to xnpe its feet on me 5 ” 

“That or the lethal chamber,” laughed the 
Cynic “Cheer up, it is better to be a hxe ass 
than a dead lion.” 

“And it is better to die fighting than to fade 
out in the obscunty of one's studio, neglected 
and forgotten," commented the \oung Painter 
“There i> a good deal of sound and wholesome 
common sense in that.” 

“There speaks the cheerful spirit,” approx ed 
the Criuc “That is the way to look at the 
position W c can all fight in one way or another, 
and we can all hope, and so long as we arc 
fighting and hoping we are keeping our spirits up, 
and we arc ready for anything that the future may 
bring ” 

“kes, »nd if the future brings adversity xxe 
shall be in better torn to overcome it, while if 
success comes we shall be able to meet it half 
way — that is the way xve ought to take things," 
said the Man with the Red Tie. “If we give up 
■now we are finished and done with and haxe 
nothing to hope for ” 

“Still, it all amounts to this, that at present we 
haxe to hxe on hopes,” argued the Cynic 

“Does that matter 5 ” asked the CnUc “Me 
must hxe on hopes if we are to make the best 
of our fixes. Remember that man nexer is but 
always to be blessed — as Pope put it — and lhat 
the cheerful mind has always before it the ex 
pectauon of the blessing to come It is this 
expectation, indeed, that keeps us cheerful, and 
that enable* us to put up a strenuous fight against 
the troubles of the present. If your Christmas 
cannot be merry, make it a hopeful one instead, 
you wall find it comes in the long run to much the 
same thing’ 

The Lax Figure 
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M R cl\lsens work in 

WATFR COLOUR 

It is now more than twenty jears since 
an article on Mr Clausen s work from the pen of 
Mr Dewey Bates appeared in tlrcsc pages (see 
Thf Studio for April 1895) but from that time 
onwards scarcely a year has passed by without one 
or more reproductions of h s j ntntmgs gencrall) 
in connection v ith a renew of the exhibitions 
of the Raj al Academj f gunng among the 
illustrations in The Studio so that there js no 
n “ed at the present moment to touch upon a 
s de of h s art with which readers of this magazine 
are happdj familiar It is therefore not the pur 
pose of this short article to pass m reuew work so 
TC dely kno vn and so generallj admired as the 
pa nting of this d stinguished member of tl e 
Rojxl \cademj but to deal with another mant 
festation of his art 

Mr Clausens position in the art world in this 
countrj is a some vhnt peculiar one if not indeed 


unique for wli le he 1 as for man) jears exercised 
a valuable and inspiring influence upon students 
he has never ceased for a moment to be the keen 
cst and most modest of students himself he has 
never relaxed his vigorous and indefat gable search 
ing after truth has never evinced an) tendencj 
to stand still in 1 is art or to lose sjmpath) with 
modemit) in his work It is one must suppose 
this profound and unaffected smcerit) that enables 
him with all his Academic honours to range 
himself bj the s de of artists whose boast it is 
perhaps to stand aloof from Academ es and to 
take Ins place among men much )ounger and jet 
to reveal himself as possessed of as fresh an 
outlook ns elastic a m nd and as jouthful and 
unconvent onnl a vision as some of the most 
enthus asticall) modem among our painters The 
watercolours and draungs which he contributes 
to the various exhibit ons of the Rojal Societ) of 
Painters in \\ ater Colours it must be mpre than 
five and t vent) jears since 1 e made his first appear 
ance at them— or to the interesting exhibit ons of 
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Air Clausen's Work in Water-Colour 


I he Society of Twelve, always sound a distinct 
note in any assemblage of pictures, to vary the 
metaphor, thej seem to open a window through 
which streams in a revivifying breeze, clear sun 
light, and the fresh smell of the earth 
Even in a black and white reproduction — and 
it must be borne in mind that these water colours 
depend for effect almost entirely upon their colour 
— one catches something of that sense of atmo- 
sphere and light which the artist captures so stmply 
and directly, yet withal so dexterously and with 
such a lofty sense of style Thus the met 
subjects Limthouse Reach and Trier Bridge, a 
wonderful impression of yellow mist and fog over 
the water, with bridge and buildings looming out 
in pale purplish tones against the golden haze, 
which are but two from among a host of studies of 
different aspects of the Thames, make us think of 
those words of Whistlers m which he speaks of 
the magical spell cast over the scene by the at mo 
spheric effect “when the evening mist clothes the 
riverside with poetry as with a veil, and the poor 
buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and the 
tall chimneys become campanili, and the ware 
houses arc palaces in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens ’ Or, consider such 



works as The Seine from ChAleau Gaillard, or 
I an do re t in which, with a rather different method, 
using colour over chalk or charcoal drawin 0 , 
Mr Clausen achieves such a sombre and austerely 
dignified rendering of the effect of Nature Hut 
it is in our frontispiece, Mount's £a\ — Evening, 
that the charm of his work will be most fully 
appreciated The beautiful colour, the warm 
sunlight, and the haze at close of day which 
here find expression, make it a drawing having 
an ever increasing appeal the more it is studied, 
and certainly it is one great test of the worth of 
a work of art, that it should charm us more as 
ve learn to know it better 
One of our greatest artists made complaint once 
tn the writers hearing that painters nowadays do 
not draw sulhciently, unlike the old masters who 
were always pencil m hand noting effects and 
constantly adding to the store of raw material in 
their numerous sketch books , they show a tendency 
to “rush into paint, to cover yards of canvas 
without regard for the due and careful provision of 
complete data and material which can only result 
from adequate study and which the artistic taste 
of the painter enables him then to coordinate and 
arrange In the present case, while we admire and 






Mr Clausens l fork in IVatn -Colour 



LAN DORK 

enjo) for their own sake these rapid notes in water 
colour these subtle sketches capturing so impres 
sively the transitory effects of wind or rain, of 
sunlight or shade, of morning mist or twilight haze, 
they ha\e also another interest m that they help 
us to appreciate that sincere study and deep 
probing after truth which enables the artist to 
preserve in his elaborate oil paintings so much of 
the immediate aspect of the moment in Nature and 
so great a sense of sun and atmosphere It has 
been the writer s privilege to be permitted to look 
through a very great number of drawings clialk 
studies and w stir-colours in Mr Cliusens studio 
To see all the scholarh preparation that is gone 
through all the different studies of a figure or of 
some special pose, a detail of a tree, or the con 
struction of those fine old bams of which Mr 
Clausen has made a special study but which 
unhappily, are now fast disappearing from our 
countryside and then the numberless impressions 
in water colour of nckyards m sunlight, of trees and 
fields bathed in the misty atmosphere that follows 
nun — what a world of interest there is in them 
and how intimate is the nidation they afford of 
the artist s gt mus at work One cannot help recalling 
what the artist himself said in one of his Royal 
Academy lectures ** \\ e know the finished (uint 
ings of the great artists fairly well but their 
drawings help us to understand them by showing 
the first steps and one mas sai the scaff tiding by 
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means of which their work was built up’ \nd 
how fascinating too, might it not be to trace in an 
article, step by step the gradual construction of a 
picture, to see reproduced the lined stages, not of 
the actual cam is but of the artists own develop- 
ment t f his idea as exemplified in the preliminary 
drawings and studies in which he gathers together 
all the facts regarding his subject- — more facts, 
indeed than his finished work shall embody — so 
that in his final selection of essentials there shall 
lie nothing lacking from the full ordered and 
satisfving su^gestu n, alike in colour and form of 
the subject as it appears to him Rut this would 
lead us away from the matter in hand. These few 
water-colours of Mr Clausen afftrd us a glimpse 
into that indefatigable studentship which is the 
life work of the truly sincere artist enamoured of 
his work I he mysteries of Nature, the glory of 
the sunlight, the wonderful ojialescence of the 
hunud atmosphere m these islands of ours — all 
tln> is a book in which he never tires of reading, 
it is a country which a!wav> hold* fresh secrets and 
contains new revelations and discoveries for the 
earnest explorer Vnd to the juinter why » thus 
preoccupied with adding to the sum total of his 
k now]t dge, there can cr me no staleness or tired 
ness in his art, and in his work he will retain, as 
Mr Clausen seems to do, evtr the character of 
perpetual yot th 

Arthur Ritmu. 
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T in \ \T 10\ \L GALLl HA , 
Ml LIJOIRM, AND Till 
I 1 LTON HIQllSr BY T 
MARTIN MOOD 
Til* fact tluit the National Caller), Melbourne 
enjoxs through the rmrmf cuxcc, xml the 
tt\c foresight of the tile Alfred Tclton of Mel 
bourne the Urge income d cm til from hw bequest 
of ^340 00 0 for the purchase of pictures Ins made 
tt tl c most cm led of public galleries 1 he income 
mailable each \eir from this Ik juest which » is 
left to the Gallcrx in 1904 ts jC^ooo And since 
this need not in am )inr be dnwn upon to the 
full a resvrxc fund is nlwa>s in | roccss of actumu 
lation Moreoxtr when certain annuities or charges 
la] sc the Ilequest "ill, it tssatd, po scssan income 
of ^13 000 to spend entirtlj on works of art. 

1 he expenditure of such a large sum 1 f moot) 
to the best adrant »gc Ins natunllj been a subject 
for the most careful consideration to the citizens 
of Melbourne and to Australians gcncnllj and 
e\cr) important purchase has been followed in 
England with an interest which tcflects on the 


s gmfinnee of the rate a great public gallcrj is 
called upon to ph) in relation to the democrat! 
aspirations of the age 

lo the end of improving the sjstcm b> which 
works are acquired changes luxe been made from 
time to time m the nrrtn 6 ements l>> which the 
Gaiter) is rtf resented in Iamtlon A Gallct) m 
the Antipodes is necessarily [heed in peculiar 
dcjiendcixce on its lamdcm representatives, who 
should be in a position to take adxantage of tho t 
of jx rtumtii s of the sale room w hich so seldom 
repeat themselves 

1 he administration of tl e 1 chon Ilequest is 
in the hands of the I chon Ilequest Conm ttee a 
local IkkIj to whom tlie London rcprescntatixes 
make their recommendations The I rustics <f 
the Nation il Caller) of \ ictona have howextr 
the right of refusing the recommendations of this 
Committee In 1909 a permanent London repre 
surname of both the Committee and the IrusttH.s 
was apfiointed in Mr Trank Gilson with (at the 
suggestion of the 1 rustces) Sir Claude 1 hill ps 
Mr Charles Riikcits and M I-eoncc Huicditc 
Director of the Musce du I nxembourg l arts as 
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advisers It was under these auspices that pur men to reverence It is with regret that we do 
chases were made of works by 1 uvis de Chav annes not find in the collection the names of the two 
Corot Fantin Latour Monticelh Hoppner Rae great masters of thts mov ement Manet and De„as 
bum Constable Morland Richard W ilson James represented \nd this is felt the more acutel) 
Charles and Conder among other masters In from information that we have that the great 
1913 the Trustees appointed as thtir own repre / 1 er de* Danses by Degas from the Prince de 
sentative and art adviser in London Sir Sidnej Wagrams collection was among pictures lost to 
Colvin Mr Gibson continuing as the representa the Galler) through indecisive working arrange 
me t f the Bequest Committee. Works b> Monet ments between the Bequest Committee and the 
Sislev, Boudin Sir John Millais and John Lav er> Gallcrv Trustees. This picture which was offered 
were among those added to the Galler) to the Gallery at j£ 6 o° passed into an American 

To an) one who is even superficial!) familiar collection at the small price, for so important a 
with nmeteenth-centur) art this 1 st sums up a set Degas of Tins is unfortunately, not the 

of p ctures which hardly leaves a chapter of the only instance where the interests of the Galler> 
rich lustor) of that period unreftrred to The appear to have suffered from a want of a better 
nineteenth centur) will ever be memorable for the working agreement between the Bequest Com 
birth m it of the Impressionist movement It is mitteeandthe Galler) Trustees and their represen 
improbable that in the future an) pictures of the tativesin London There is the notable case of the 
time will be more highl) valued than those that Gainsborough / iseounl Ifamfden It is general!) 
express that movement Tor the movement was agreed that there is not another male portrait b) 
not an experiment but a reflection of the profound Gainsborough in existence in which the delicate 
mental sensibil t) of the age art reflecting all the process of over painting that characterised his sty It. 
experiences of refined senses which the strides in remains so unimpaired The difficulties referred 
ph)siologcal science of the centur) had taught to have been a sore trial to the Galler) s London 
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representatives We s ncercl) hope that the 
rumour of S r S dnej Colvin s res gnation (on 
account of the d fficulues of the s tuat on) is not 
true S r Claude Thill ps and Mr Charles Ricketts 
having earler withdrawn from postons wh ch 
seem to ha e been rendered mposs b!e 

It is pleasant to recall 1 ow ell the Melbourne 
Trustees have represented certa n s gmficant, if not 
popular modem masters 
The art of James Charle 
of h cl the> ha e such a 
fine example in Milk a 
Ttt e expressed at its 
h gl est the last phase of 
Lngl sh n neteenth centur) 
landscaj e art Three 
an sts — Jan es Charles 
Mark F" si er and \\ il on 
Steer — carr ed natural sm 
to a refinen ent for wh ch 
there is no p ccedent and 
* h ch owing l chan B e 
of deals maj never be 
reached agan The r ork 
rep csen s as charactenst c 
and mporunt a ch. j rer n 
tl s country s art as the 
earl er school of a pure!) 

Engl si ideal sm wh ch 
stretel es from \\ alker’s f rst 
works to the list c n as 
b) Cec 1 Lawson S slej 


also represented tn the 
^Uer) was an Engl shman 
brought up abroad w! o 
returned to England with a 
E rench m ind and a saentifc 
method v hich I e ap| 1 ed 
to scenes depicted in the 
art of this country in an 
altogether different, more 
sentimental mood L ke 
the Dutch landscape 
painters the Lnglish 
seldom forget tl e human 
associations of the scenes 
they dep ct \ great deal 
of the charm of MorJand s 
art — and Morland is verv 
veil represented at Mel 
bourne — is that t is hardl) 
poss ble to separate h s 
landscapes as a class from 
h s f gure subjects, so sus 
ta ned is the feel ng m all 
his art of the int mate relations! p of m~n and 
nature 

But w th Morland we find ourselves in the 
eghteenth centurv and it will be interest ng to 
tum to portraiture of tl at period among the 
Felton purchases There is a deeply character sue 
Raeburn Admiral Robert Deans The uniform 
is not an adm ml s, but later the s tter became 
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LES MEULES DE PA1LLE EFFET DO MATIN 

Admiral of the White Dying in 1815 he must 
have played a part in the stirring events of the end 
of the eighteenth century, though his name has 
not come down to us among the Empire makers 
of the time 

A painting which the present writer knows only 
from reproduction is that of Miss Theophila 
Palmer by Reynolds There are several v ersionS of 
this lady, and she has been identified as the model 
of several of Reynolds subject pictures She was 
the painters niece his fav ounce and companion 
Hut such was the proverbial coldness of his nature 
or such was the extreme of his distaste for letter 
writing that when ‘ Off) as she was called 
married no letter of congratulation was forth 
coming from her uncle until the great Burke, a 
staunch admirer, stood over the painter and dictated 
one to send her with his own The picture of 
Miss Talmer was purchased from the collection of 
the late Lord Currie by Sir William Bennett who 
had long desired to possess it. 

When we come to decorative and figure subjects 
among the modern works acquired under the 
Felton Bequest, perhaps the two most notable 
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are The Wheel of Tortune by Bume Jones, and 
LHii'er by Puvis de Charannes The Wheel of 
Fortune was the first picture of that title painted by 
Burne Jones He pa nted later an enlarged replica 
which is in the collection of the Right Hon A J 
Balfour Puvis de Chavannes exhib ted LHixer 
in the Salon in the nineties This picture led to 
the French government commissioning the fresco 
which is a replica of it for the decoration of the 
Hotel de Ville On the advice of the pirector of 
the Melbourne Gallery a characteristic flower piece 
by Fant n Latour was purchased from the Anglo 
Australian Exhibition at Melbourne in 1892 To 
this was added in 1 909 La Source, one of d ose 
delicate idyls with the theme of the nude which 
expressed another s de of Fantin s talent At the 
same time Caztns Jtasnhrt was added to the 
collection Cazin sent his first picture to the 
Salon from England where he resided for many 
years at the beginning of his career It "-as not 
until 1883 that he abandoned the painting of 
historical and scriptural subjects to devote himself 
to landscape in a style tliat was profoundly personal 
The stnn nictation to the Shepherds b> Bastten 
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I epage was a picture acquired about the same 
time Lepage had the power which Cazm lacked, 
a power which Lepage seems to have possessed in 
common only with Rembrandt, of dealing with 
the ideal in terms of convincing reality In Rem 
brandts and in Lepage s art it is as if they were 
unable to distinguish where the things of this world 
and of the next were 
separated 

As we are nearing 
the limits of the space 
at our disposal for this 
article we must leave 
other pictures which 
have been recently 
purchased without 
expressing thoughts 
they naturally suggest 
Ut have not in this 
article gone outside the 
subject of purchases 
made since 1909 since 
when benefiting by tl e 
initiative and taste of 
Mr Gibson the Gallery 
lias kept in constant 
touch with huropean 
estimates of pictures 
Hut in 1905 Mr 
George Clausen 
buying in several m 
stances very wisely for 
the Gallery with funds 
of the Bequest It 
was found however, 
after a test in the 
t-ourts that the Be 
quest Committee had 
no j>owtr to give an 
nit advi'cr freedom 
buv on his own dis 
ere tun Brest ms 10 
Mr Clausen s appoint 
nirnt tic Director <f 
the Gallery visited 
I urojw* am! acqutsi 
lions on his advur 
were made from the Tilton Tunis Among 
them were waterin' >urv by Mad ix Brown 7 
1 h! mf merit and // ttdtr and Juan bronres by 
llaryc, »lnwr cut c f tl 1 heal J /• i^urtm bv 
Au^ime kod tt a Turner waler-ro! sir and some 
drawing tnr Charles Keene, all of them adhliom 
t t the n Vet on f f great value 


It is, of course, impossible for a writer, like the 
present one, who is interested in the building up 
of a great collection from the point of view of one 
who follows it in London, to refer to the encourage- 
ment that has been given to Australian art, but 
some idea of what has been done m this direction 
has already been given in articles contnbuted bv 
Mr Moore 
In conclusion, he 
would urge that there 
are certain In mg artists 
— William Orpen and 
Augustus John, to 
mention two alone — 
whose works will 
most likely increase 
greatly m value, and 
examples of which 
should be obtained 
while it is still possible 
to select from speci 
mens that are more 
than the leavings of 
astute collectors, a 
position of hunnlia 
tion to which our own 
National Gallery was 
reduced for its tardi 
ness in the case of 
W lustier Nor should 
the art of France of 
this moment or rather 
the moment before 
the war, be ov erlookcd 
In the list delude 
there has Incn work 
done there which every 
day must rise in the 
w odd s esteem some 
what overshadowed as 
it lias born by the 
genius of the preceding 
time And among 
oilier foreign nati< ns 
Italy and Spain too 
have produced schools 
of the present which 
should re erne s me nnngniut > tl tl>c MeHtfume 
Gallery 1* to lie, what it has already begun to In, 
one of the great ethical onal m<tituti »v» of the new 
wot Id if it 1* to samfv tint hunger for the fruits 
of t! r exjierimce r f the ( Td world whi h is so 
cluractemtic of the best genius « f the lint *h 
Domin on* 
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KASHMIR VALLLY BY 
PATTY AUfRIGH-MACkAY 

If there is a heaven on earth it is this it is this 
wrote one of the Mogul Lmpcrors (I think Shah 
Jehan) of Kashmir, that little valley in the heart 
of the H invito) as a paradise indeed though ns 
inhabitants arc so far from, angelic. The journey 
to it in spite of Us interest is a tiring one At 
Rawal Tindi ) 0 u Iea\e the plains of India and a 
two-hundred mile stretch of bad road winding as 
it should ‘ uphill all the wa> or at least most of 
it takes jou into Srinagar the Capital The road 
is bad at its best and homble at its worst and 
after three days jolting in a tonga and two nights 
spent in d3k bungalows one is glad to leaie the 
road at Baramuta and get into houseboats 

Baramula stands at the entrance of the defile 
through which the Jhelum flo vs out of the valley 
When I arrived there for the first time early one 
spring it was drizzling with rain and miserably 
cold, the mountains were blotted out and the 
town hung gre> and ghostl) over the river A 
little houseboat like a Noah s Ark, with a tin) hat 
roof over the entrance was waiting for me and a 


the Kashmir I 'alley 

mat-covered liaat called a doongih for my servants 
I was thankful to shut out the rain and feel I had 
not got to drive sixty odd miles the next da> 

Earl) in the morning I looked out it was fne 
On the bank a few feet above a row of coolies 
swathed from head to foot in beautiful classical 
draperies dull brown grey and dirt) white 
squatted low toned against the snows of the great 
Pir Panjal range which were flushed with the first 
rays of the sun 1 had never seen such colour or 
tone and it gave me a thrill I shall never forget 

I general!) go slowl) up the nver to Srinagar 
as though every spot m the valley is paintable 
Snnagar itself is the most full of subjects and cas) 
of access The journey lip is absolutely delightful — • 
u is so nice to move in your home without any of 
the worries of packing \oti sit on the roof of the 
boat or walk along on the bank while the manjths 
(boatmen) with their wives and babies tov the 
boat If you are not in a hurry you stop for meals 
The table is laid under some shady chenar and as 
you cat you watch the boats go up and down — 
big straw thatched kutchoos or grain boats big 
and little doongahs and slnkaras the gondolas of 
Kashmir 

The first night the men generally tie up in Sopor, 
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where i wooden entitle, e r bridge with a hnrMl 
of ■>“■>« on each side, guard ,h“ f " S 

lhe manjihs alwavs tike ih*,r k„„. 
lake at the shriek of dawn as ,L^ aCrOSS the 
«>» s'°™s which so^ 1 a, c terrified at 
times suddenl) arise \ ou 
generall, awake to find 
J ourself gliding through a 
silent grej waste where no 
une divides the mountains 
from the water, and all is 
H} stery Here and there 
a ullage clusters on a 
splotch of mud or a group 

of kutchoos are tied up 
Then wnh a bump the 
shikars is brought up along 
s>de, and the hot water 
an old paraffin tin deposited 
m >°™ bathroom Later 

on the cook boat bnngs 
your breakfast 
The manjih women peep 
round the mats, or a shape] \ 
brown arm, laden with sil 

bra , cde,s ■"»»* on, 

dips a bowl Into the water 
Most of the w „ me „ ate 
beautiful ah hate magu, 
ficem ejes and oral faces, 
ofren with tet) finef, 
features Men, women, 
and children wear the same 

dtess-a long IoMe 

■went called a phenn, „, th 
“ b, s ,u <* about Six Inches 
from the bottom The 

figure »'« “ mmtdToo”™! b ° d> K ‘""S 'be 


lr »l“" otera™ in'rlded I""™, hl " S * '°"S 
‘ ^t'bht skull caps, with rh P, , and the children 
->!> suffer from '“"It that man) of the 

“>P ft is said 10 l« > , d ^ ” s d "'=‘*c of the 
lahomcdan woman to ap!S ° "" m “ ral "> fo, a 
342 PP ^ ,n a dean dress. 


^fOUSt^n 

drop thewn^l J ° U j** ° n lhe mer » and the men 

mid e ; s rp b t a :, h ’? t ihe ^ «■« 

stretches l.ke , ™ my s P K > es of ms, it 

Jellow island . SM tov,ard ' 'be mountains, tvilh 
"henthealmond m ” !tar<1 ‘ he colour 

blossom in th t 1S ° Ver ’ peacb ’ pear and apricot 
° m 11,0 ° rd '"* end Odd comets of the 
mud tillages On the hide 
graiejards the big name 
and purple ins are m bud 
The valley stretches 
before jou encircled b> 
snow mountains and the 
e ) e 1S positively dazzled 
with colour — not the vivid 
blots of colour one gets in 
tbe plains of India, but an 
opalesque iridescence 
And so we dawdle up 
the river, till m the distance 
two hills separate them 
selves from the mist — 

Han Parbat, the famous 
fort and prison of Snnagar, 
and the Takht i-Suheman 
crowned with a temple said 
to be at least two 
thousand years old At 
last the boat passes under 
the Seventh Bridge into 
the city * 

I think Snnagarcity puts 
^ enice in the shade — 
though of course it is 
heresy to say so As far as 
smells go, there is nothing 
to choose between them! 

In Venice jou hue more 
space, and the contrasts are 
greater — it is more majestic. 

In Srinagar the tumble* 
hair- »in . , down, grej brown houses 

,? S a background of snows— the t /Teels are 
ampler, the tone, l<,„„-,here » plenty of colour 
,,“,11 r Pr " S '° n " S"“ °” ■* 'bfl the colour 
" end ,k) the town brown 

monolone k ou rarely ,f e,er hate Ihe touch of 
black— such a feature of Venice 
M ® n tbc Srfs-grown roofs of the houses, flowers 
hM ■!“ > “ r “ nd ,r ““* d "UtI the other 

mips, ms crown imperials follow in turn 
u'acs. petunias roses and honeysuckle hang over 
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liov wallahs. Thej siutt the 
visitor like & vulture his prt>, and 
come swiftly round the Ikku in* 
thur sluharas with thur wares 
embroideries, wood cars mg, 
jiapicr m icht They hang out 
of ihc windows, too, and tempt 
you up into thur shops 

The suitor is responsible for 
mm.li in the degradation of Kash 
mirnrt Instead of the beautiful 
nll-oscr designs so restrained m 
form and colour, man) atrocities 
are perpetrated, based on the 
chcnar and iris, to suit the Sahib 
and his jxicket Hut there is still 
much that is worth seeing and the 
shops themselves are very 
picturesque 

l have a Persian (nend, a box 
wallah, nicknamed “SufTenng 
Moses ” (his real name is Sufdur 
Mogul), who, among much 
rubbish, still makes beautiful 
papier mdcht?, using Persian and 
Kashmiri designs He is old and 
bent, and when he remembers it 


the walls. Little touches of 
colour spot the banks — a 
group of punditams (Hindu 
women) coming down the 
stone steps of some ghat 
to fill or clean their shining 
brass pots , or children 
playing b) the w atei side 
The tin-covered domes 
of the Hindu temples shine 
in the sun Everywhere 
kutchoos and doongahs 
are tied up Shikaras pass 
up and down — sometimes 
with a crowd of burqaed 
ladies— or >ou may sec 
H H the Maharajah s guru 
or spiritual aduser, airily 
clad in saffron coloured 
silk, wending his way to the 
Palace A beautiful painted 
face appears at a latticed 
wandow, and you think of 
the “Arabian Nights or 
Jerebet 1 

Then there are those dis 
turbers of the peace, the 
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samovar, and eat kulchas 
— little breads — trying to 
forget the bazaar they came 
from 

I once tried to paint him 
as he sat in the window, the 
light sharply defining the 
old turbaned head and 
draped shoulders, a bowl 
of roses at his side , but it 
was not a success He 
would not sit, but was much 
interested in my paints. 
When I guessed his mten 
tions, I hid the rose 
madder, but he succeeded 
in annexing a large tube of 
enmson lake, and when he 
found I clung relentlessb 
to my brushes, he got hope- 
lessly bored, and told me 
he was much troubled by 
“ little fleas ” not the big 
fleas tlut jump,' but little 
ones" Then I went home 


S Between the first and 

Tsrarr ^ second bridges stands the 

Pm sketch by p Abengh Maekax Maharajah s Palace, 


he dyes his beard with henna. But he can block 
out a design on a bowl or box m blue paint with a 
treedom and certainty of touch that I really envv 
A tortuous tumble-down wooden staircase leads 
up to his room overhanging the m er I sit on his 
matted floor and dnnk green tea brewed m his 


which cannot be called 
“a thing of beauty, and above the first bndge is 
the European quarter, with its bungalows church, 
club and residency, and its crush of houseboats 
I never stay there till I am obliged to — in the 
winter — but turn ofF down a httle canal, and 
then through a water-gate into the Dal LaLt, and 
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if I ha\e the luck to find it unoccupied tie up 
m a spot called Gagnbal 
Here the Takht tumbles down m great grey 
boulders to the water side A path has been made 
round its foot and a little rocky promontorj juts 
out into the lake just big enough to take a tent 
or two under the mulberry trees 

As you sit there you can get at least a dozen 
sketches without turning your head Beside the 
cook boat the manjth women pound their Tice in 
heavy wooden mortars wuh clumsy poles two 
working together while their babies flop about 
round the boat or chase the chickens They are 
nice brown things the babies but shockingly 
spoilt by their parents 

Boats of all sorts pass by some piled up with 
weeds from the bottom of the lake paddled by 
a woman who squats m front with a baby between 
her knees A little further from land naked brown 
fgures poise in the prows 
of their tmy boats speanng 
fish There is so much to 
see and do On the shores 
of the lake are the Water 
Palaces and Gardens built 
and planted by the Moguls 
still full of flowers from the 
time they are smothered m 
pear and lilac till the 
zinnias flame with the 
chenars in autumn 

On Sundays the fountains 
play and all Kashmir turns 
out to see Boatloads row 
across the lake They sit 
about with their samovars 
making tea beside the 
waters, or wander hand in 
kind among the flo\ers 
they look so simple and 
innocent and are in reality 
such rogues On moon 
1 ght n ghts os I lay in bed 
I used to hear them going 
home the monotonous wail 
of their music getting f nnier 
and fainter till it died away 
in the distance 

In the summer snow 
i hite parad se fly -catchers 
are to be seen with 
their long sweeping tail 
feathers These b rds 
nut brown till they 


two years old when they get their white plumage 
Hoopoes strut about everywhere raising their 
crests little kingfishers spend a great part of their 
day on the baits flopping down ev ery now and 
then like blue bolts into the water — the black and 
white one is common too but he is not nearly so 
companionable The tamest bird of all is the little 
crested bulbul After a few days he will actually 
steal from your plate or fly up and catch crumbs 
w hich you throw in the air for him 

Round the corner m the little village of Gupkar, 
Persian yellow roses bloom — the servants bring 
them in armfuls and before they are over the 
poppies are blazing in the fields 
I spend whole day's m my shikara wandering 
among the waterways of the lake Some are over 
hung with willows planted to hold the bank 
together and also to feed the cattle in winter 
others pass through villages One of the most 
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interesting of these is Kroliyar, where the steps of 
a great Hindu temple come down to the waters 
edge I had been painting there one evening and 
was just preparing to go home — as it was dark — 
when I saw a shiknra gliding swiftly past In the 
bows crouched a figure burning incense , inside the 
boat lay a corpse cohered by a sheet raised slightlj 
at the four comers b> httlc. posts, at tin. head 
and feet sat figures holding lights It hid passed 
in a moment — liU a vision — almost before I had 
realised that it was a bod) being taken to the 
Hindu burning glint round the corner Soon 
after followed a boatload of mourning women 
1 was haunted b) die thought of that body burning 
as the manjihs slowly paddled me home in the 
darkness 

There are many other places to be seen up the 
mer, but once you arc settled on the lake it is not 
easy to lease, till the heat and mosquitoes dnu 
you up to the mountains. Even then you go 
reluctantly, knowing the lotus hi) is in bud and 
you will miss the blossom 

At a General Assembly of the Royal Academy 
held on December 5, Mr Charles Sims was elected 
a Royal Academician He was bom m 1873 and 
became an Associate of the Academy m 190S 


T lir PAINTINGS or w. s 
MACGHORGl . RSA BY E A 
TAYLOR 

Whfn one considers the vital interest taken by 
the ‘Scottish people in their national songs and 
Border ballads, it is little wonder that many of 
their famous artists can be counted amongst lho<c 
who early realised the xsthelic ghmour and pic 
tonal value of their charm nnd chivalry Still 
more fortunate would be the one whose childhood 
and youth have been spent amidst the country 
pliccs where fireside talcs and deserted dungeons 
told of the golden nnd harrowing past amidst 
woods too where romance still ndes jauntily 
among the trees 

That Mr W S MacGcorge, R.S A , should revel 
in them is not at all surprising when one knows 
the traditions and surroundings of his grty 
Galloway homeland Tor he was bom in Castle 
Douglas and, though the place itself is now a 
thriving market town the country round nbout is 
steeped in raider romance and legend, and to a boy 
with an artistic leaning yields abundant material 
to excite his imagination As I wnte I recall the 
artists remarkable picture, 1 Border Ballad 
which was shown m the Glasgow International 
Exhibition in 1901, and winch depicted a dark 
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liaired lady of the glens seeking her lovtr in the and it is to the spring and autumn haunts of the 

sputey salmon waters of the Dee His principal denizens of wood and water that one must look to 

canvases however, imambly find their first public find that which the artist lias made personal os 
appreciation in the Koyal Scottish Academy, and well as technically inspiring I’erhaps, too it is due 
it was in the schools of that institution that most to his meeting gaily coloured happ> children of 

of his happiest student da>s were spent the only the glens on lits angling excursions, that his mind 

exception being some two > ears at Antwerp under has turned from rendering ballad imaginings to 
Verlat in the company of some other )oung Scots the more living intimacies of to-day, his See Sa t, 
men who ha\e since become eminent as painters Aulting, and The Jitter bank, being most 
In dealing directly with the pictures represented characteristic examples of that happy phase of life 
m the accompanying illustrations, we have in with which one now closely associates him And 
The Douglas Tragedy a notable example of the should anyone quibble over the truthful brilliance 

artist s Border ballad period with its typical Gallo of their colour, it can be safely said that he 

way bracken and tree clad hillside His work belongs to those who hate never witnessed a 
now, however shows little trace as regards its spring in the Galloway woods or an autumn near 
subject matter, of the days of raids and forays its Solway girt shores Both of these seasons 
Few places perhaps, m Scotland are richer in present to the painter of light a myriad problems, 
their wonderful wood lends and from die artists among them many which are far from easy to 
quaintly designed studio and present dwelling solve MacGeorge, however does not lay himself 
place in Kirkcudbright he his not far to travel to out to catch any singular aspect but takes only 
lose himself m their alluring mystery, to which that which attracts his visionary mind and we lies 
their poetic names bear silent witness He is it regardless of science and fashion to a personal 

a keen rod fisher and a lover of all wild life, and significant completion 
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fy S MacGcorge , RSA 

To facilitate i closer touch with some outlying or been influenced bj the Trench impressionists' 
sketching ground, the construction of a caravan was theory and practice , for long ago when the silver 
undertaken some few jears ago, and not a little greys of Whistler and the Glasgow School notified 
energy, nunglcd with plenty of amusement, went the art world of their existence, the Galloway 
tow ards its creation If to the superstitious the use painter was as he is now, enwrapped in the study 
made of the wheels of an old funeral hearse maj 0 f brilliance of colour, the work of Monticelli 
have been a not altogether auspicious omen, great perhaps being a source of influence in his own 
was the joj shown by the children as the carat an work as rt was m that of Ins two neighbours and 
approached their ullage, their wild gesticulatings friends the late William Mount*) and T II 
evidently betokening the expectation of a treat in Btacklock 

the shape of a circus or travelling menagene, but However, an) thing he may have gleaned from 
equall) great was their disappointment when it other sources was only what could be adapted 
became known that the wild beasts impnsoned in and assimilated b) and into Ins own personally , 
the gaunt structure were merely one or two aery and not like so man) recognised influences that 
humble and ver) human artists But to hear produce nothing but weak, soulless reiterations 
MicGeorge refate in his own inimitable way, his MacGcorge, like many of his keltic content 
vaned experiences, b) no means always flattering poranes, is well satisfied with the natural glones 
to himself, is enough to prove that he is something of his own land, and his sojourn in Italy 
more than an artist in paint nor is he a man two or three years ago was perhaps regarded by 
wrapped up in the pride 
of his hfes attainments, 

I doubt if one would ever 
know of them unless they 
became known through 
some medium other than 
htmself To see him 
feeding and inveigling some 
stray kittens born perhaps in 
thewoods or tending homely 
comforts for wild winged 
things that haunt the little 
garden of his studio gi\es 
one a closer insight into the 
man and the artist than any 
long arguings on paint and 
painters His life is simple 
and his art is not complex. 

Futunsm as an art and as 
a word proclaimed for any 
thing a little out of the 
common has neither de 
pressed nor influenced his 
outlook \et those who 
delight in sombre brown and 
grey sadnesses or aruemic, 
atmospheric formless eflu 
sions, will not care for the 
sunny brightness of bis 
landicapes and incidental 
fgures. 

Not thai MacGcorge has 
only of late years been 
attracted to light and 

the pictona! rendenngof it * illiam molxcey fainting 
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him more as a holiday than a purel) painting discussion which would be out of place man article 
expedition. 1 have never discerned in him an) like this, and it must suffice for me to mention 
hankering desire to paint other than his own that the many sketches brought back by MacGeorge 
land Mith eminent painters this demotion to from Italj belong to that realm wherein his 
the name soil is perhaps the secret wherein lies instinct has used the real for a cream e wspira 
the greatness of their individual success, certain!) tion and memorised only such parts of it in his 
it is particular!) noticeable in Pans, where the mind, or on canvas, as would produce his own 
French artist is wholl) content with the inspira outlook, be it symbolised in a Venetian byway 
tions of his own countr) or lagoon. 

It is, indeed, undeniable that the spirit of a In his odd excursions into portrait painting a 
country is rardy so well interpreted by a foreign more staid and learned attitude seems dominant — 
artist as by one whose life has been nourished in a searching, as it were, to overcome stated demands 
its midst. Here at once will anse the thought and wed them to artistic possibilities, a struggle 
that Art is Art, whether created m Mesopotamia like that which all senous portrait painters have 
by a Scotsman or m Scotland b) a 7uhi At the and will have to contend with until we are given 
same time one must recognise that all pictures the power “ to see oursels as itbers see us ” 
which depend for their interest on what one might Nevertheless, when the sitter vs a brother artist 
term “documental inspiration seldom attain any or someone who does not make criticisms and 
distinction save as a Lind of record of facts, or demands w htch take for granted a photographic 
display of imitative skill — and m the hands of a standard of execution, so obnoxious to the true 
foreigner the facts are more hkel) than not to artist, the result of MacGeorge s portrait painting 
suffer distortion. abilit) certaml) ranks with that of his finest figure 

But herein lies the road to a more length) and landscape painting E A. T 
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Some Pans Monuments 


\ OME PARIS MONUMENTS 


Q 

» j I low F\ jr surprising it may seem to 
stringers tt is none tlic less a fact thit 
in Pins stitucs are unpopular The number 
of them is bcnildtnng and their banality 
insistent A short time before the War, the 
Municipal Council under 
the continued pressure of 
public opinion decided not 
to grant a single further 
authorisation for them and 
this decision was hailed with 
relief by everyone, with the 
exception of sculptors who 
are not entire!) to bhme if 
these so-called decorative 
we rks add but little cmbel 
1 1 shm ent to the urban 
landscapes in our capita! 

I he fault is one of method 
The essential function of a 
decorative work being that 
it should harmonise with its 
environment the sculptor 
charged with such a com 
mission should be made 
aware beforehand of the site 
so that he may accommo 
date himself to its particular 
character but as matters 
are at present decided this 
is impossible And so the 
majority arc content to 
evolve and execute very 
commonplace productions 
comforting themselves with 
the reflection that the less 
it calls for any particular 
placing the more chance 
will it have of not sounding 
out of tune wherever it mij 
be erected This attitude 
in large measure accounts 
for the irritation of the 
Parisian public ah ays as 
everyone knovs very fond of their city and 



with pleasure 

possessing an instinctive taste for the beautiful youthful quickening it brightens the 1 ttle square, 


a lapse of fifty years have retained thtir hold upon 
millions of readers And that great artist Gustave 
Dor«$ — better known as an engraver and illustrator 
— has succeeded m conceiving a monument which 
expresses this popular admiration The conception 
has in it something triumphal The monument is 
descriptive while u pays homage, and above all 
it decorates Try to imagine 
it no longer there and it 
leaves a void Oureyesasso 
ctate with pleasure the en 
semble of the Place Males 
herbes and this vast monu 
ment The two are mutually 
proportionate, and of a 
character which accords one 
with the other It matters 
little to us, with regard to 
this essentia! that the 
execution in which Don. 
had the collaboration of a 
professional sculptor friend 
should not be exactly 
masterly , we must look at 
the thing as a whole and the 
ensemble is very beautiful 
The Porleuse de Pam 
carries us back to an epoch 
not very remote however, 
when sculptors were pre- 
occupied beyond aught 
else, with fidelity to nature 
An eternal theory this and 
one always right but admit 
ting of singularly opposite 
results In this work the 
sculptor M Jules Coutan 
in ibS* endeavoured to 
portray vividly certain types 
of Parisian life and tn th s 
attempt he succeeded This 
little work is one of the 
most sympathetic among 
those which ornament our 
pubhegardens One comes 
upon it again and again 
it never bores With a warm, 
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thing m the right setting But every rule has its 
exceptions and the adm rable photographs by Mr 
H N King here reproduced will give the reader 
an opportunity of forming h s own personal opinion 
\ really popular monument is the one conse 
crated to the elder Dumas whose romances after 


which is always filled with children while near by 
other porteuses de pun and their comrades rest 
and discuss a datly round that is not devoid of its 
nobility, and these the sculptor has known ho v to 
observe and to interpret as, a friend as well as an 
accomplished artist Achiixe Secvrd 
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MONUMENT TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
(PARC MONCEAU). BY M VERLET (1910) 





MONUMEN I TO ALEXANDRE DUMAS, TILS (PLACE 
MAIXSHERBES) BY SAIN T-MAUCEAUX 
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MONUMENT TO PERRAUI.T (TUILERIES 
GARDENS). BY GABRIEL I'UECII (1908) 


Wall-Paintings by Victor Vasnetsov 


T he wall-paintings oi 

VICTOR VASNETSOV IN KIEV 
CATHEDRAL 

In the arts of Russia lit the kejs to her soul 
Hit liter Hurt, her music, her architecture, each 
rts cil in a greater or less 
degree the spiritual forces 
latent in the Slav 

In the art of painting 
alone there is a disappoint 
tng lack of essentially 
rau il character! stK s The 
Russian students who fre 
quent Parisian ateliers too 
often acquire technic il skill 
at the cost of their nidi 
viduahty It is evident 
above nil in the churches 
of Russia that, for the most 
part, the modern painter of 
ecclesiastical subjects has 
thrown off the fetters of 
Ilyzantnu. tradition only to 
be enslaved by a convcn 
tionahtj that is by coni 
’ parison lifeless and puerile 
I he influence of Ary 
Scheffer, of Flandnn, and 
of Rouguereau is apparent, 
and their art, despite the 
knowledge of form which 
distinguishes it, appears 
anaemic and sentimental 
beside the icons and 
frescoes of the middle 
ages 

Rut in this field, as in so 
many others, the Russians 
of to day are rail) mg 
round the flag of patriotic 
endeavour, and the painter 
is coming forward to join 
his brother the writer in 
bearing witness to the truth 
tliat is in him 

A splendid example of 
the fusion of foreign ele 
nients with the Slavonic 
spirit, resulting in the dominance of the latter, 
is afforded by the life-work of Victor Vasnetsov’ 
whose mural paintings in the cathedril of St’ 
Madimir at Kiev form the subject of this article 
Victor Vasnetsov was born in 184S a memorable 


)car in the annals of English art, as the dite of the 
foundation of the pre Raphael ite brotherhood 
T he artist was the son of a village pope, or priest 
in the Northern government of Vntskj Ilemg 
primarily intended for the priesthood, he received 
a theological education at the Seminary of his 
native town, but at the age 
of twenty two he triumphed 
over the obstacles of 
poverty and parental 
opposition and entered the 
E ine Arts Academy at 
Petrognd From that time 
forward he was entirely 
dependent on his own 
efforts for subsistence, but 
it was during those early 
y ears of struggle and priva 
tion that, m the view of 
many Russian critics htv 
finest works were achieved 
I hey include, besides a 
number of large canvases 
illustrating ancient Slav 
legends, the four great 
frescoes depicting scenes 
the Stone Age, which 
decorate the walls of the 
Historic Museum in 
Moscow At the time when 
Vasnetsov gave these re 
markable proofs of original 
genius Realism was in the 
ascendant in Russian art 
circles, and ‘Nature ’ and 
“plan air" subjects filled 
the public galleries 
\asnetsov's imaginative 
conceptions met with in 
difference and neglect, and 
he was constrained to eki. 
out a scanty livelihood by 
illustrating humorous 
papers 

Eventually, m 1S76 he 
went to Pans, where his 
talent received due recog 
nition In 1885 he visited 
Italy, and on his return to 
Russia was commissioned to collaborate with three 
other artists m decorating the interior of the newly 
erected cathedral of St \ ladimir The foundation 
stone of this statelv monument to the first Christian 
prince of Kiev was laid in 1862, but the building 
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I Fall- Paintings by Vidor Vasnetsov 


wa* not completed until 1S96 The wall space is 
elaborately decorated with paintings in which gold 
is hushlv emplojed fifteen large frescoes and 
thirty single figures on copper panels are the work 
of \ asnetsov 

The colossal altar piece of the Madonna and 
Child strikes the ejcimme 
dntely upon one s entrance 
by the great western door 
waj 

1 he sombrely clad figure 
of the \ lrgin stands out in 
strong relief against a flat 
gold background her feet 
resting on horizontal bands 
of pale hued clouds 1 he 
swing of the draper} sug 
gesting motion, and the 
animated pose of the 
Christ Child are contrary 
to archaistic convention 
but the general effect is 
reminiscent of the stereo 
typed Byzantine school 
Me recognise that in this 
last phase of Vasnetsov s 
art he has only freed him 
self by degrees from the 
influence of precedent It 
is not until we come to the 
magnificent Last Judgment 
that we find the 1 aimer's 
genius rising to the full 
height of its individuality 
and power 

The multiplied) of 
details in this great com 
position renders it unfit for 
reproduction on a small 
scale so that one must fall 
back upon description 

Hie whole vast assem 
blige of figures is dorm 
nated by the white robed 
Christ, whose diwne 
Majesty transforms the 
judgment scat from a 
inert studio propert) bor 
rowed from the Kremlin into the throne of the 
Incarnate Godhead 

The subservience r f the attendant figures of the 
\ trgin Marj and St. John the Baptist is marked b> 
their comentmnalitv and in like manner the twelve 
\postlcs and the ordered ranks of the heavenly 
»«4 


host behind them are rigorously subordinated to 
the central group or * Deisus ’ as it is called in the 
Greek Church The w inged archangel on the left 
of the Saviour strikes the eye however, by the 
elaborate richne's of his clothing and the energy 
with which he appears about to hurl his javelin at 
the snake writhing below 
him Beneath the cloud 
laid floor of Heaven lies 
the underworld peopled 
with the generations of the 
evil and the good, and on 
this secondary plane the 
painter $ imagination — sup- 
ported b> the religious faith 
which is the very life of 
religious art — gives a 
strange air of reality to 
pure symbolism 

The dread ordeal of the 
weighing of the heart 
which awaited the votarv 
of Osins is idealised and 
sanctified m the figure of 
an angel with the scales of 
justice his outspread wings 
tipped with light from the 
glory shining above Be 
fore him with mingled 
terror and supplication in 
his eyes stands the naked 
resurrected soul, while 
Satan casts into the balance 
the roll of his ill deeds In 
the semi darkness behind 
the Prince of Evil a 
multitude of lost ones 
are seething w ith agonised 
contortions m the coils of 
a gigantic serpent, abhor 
and infinite!) sinister 
Upon the angels right 
hand are ranged the 
righteous before God 
aged ascetics rojat saints 
maidens lifting pure ejes 
to Heaven untroubled b) 
the trump of doom which 
is sounded beside them , while from the graves 
the dead are rising and the caverns of the earth 
jteld up their bones The artist has realised to 
the full tli«. grandeur and digmt) of his subject 
He ts never merely decorative, though design is 
apparent throughout, and he ts never betrayed by 
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the intricacies of his design into losing the supreme 
emphasis which the figure of Christ demands, for 
> asnetsov is largely a Primitive and a poet 

In regard to his lesser works, the paintings on 
copper of historical personages canonised by the 
Greek Church are pre eminently decorative though 
strongly differentiated by 
personal traits 
The redoubtable Olga of 
Kies, clad m the gemmed 
and broidered robes of a 
By/antine Queen, the fiery 
and despotic Vladimir (tenth 
century) who caused the 
death of numbers of his 
subjects by forcibly baptizing 
them in the ice bound 
Dnieper, the gentle eyed 
Alexander Nevski — a saintly 
prince of the thirteenth ccn 
tury whose name is still a 
household word in Russia — 
in each of these the exqui 
sitely ssTOught details of dress 
and ornament achieve a 
sumptuous effect The 
winged angels, which are a 
special feature of Slavonic 
religious art, have also given 
him scope for nch and deh 
cate colour schemes, of which 
the Cherubim of St \ ladimir 
are particularly beautiful 
examples \et one more 
word must be given to the 
Christ Unthroned (see lllus 
UaXsori), sis which she natwiaV 
ness of the countenance of 
the Saviour is a perfectly 
legitimate development from 
the primitive type, while the 
figure is significant of his 
sympathy with the gTeat 
Greek school of ecclesiastical 
art 

k asnetsov is, in fine, not 
only an accomplished master 
of form, but an archaeolo- 
gist, and since wall painting in w hates ex medium 
requires a specialised know ledge besides foresight 
and judgment, he is a craftsman as well 

lhe wall paintings of St Vladimir are pnn 
cipally executed in fresco sea, which differs m 
many respects from the l non Jrtsv of the early 
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Italians, the artist being somewhat less restricted 
by his medium than in the case of fresco proper 
The plaster is not freshly laid, but moistened, and 
a mixture of lime or baryta water with the pigments 
gn es solidity to the colouring The conclusion 
at which one arrives after comparing his earlv with 
hts later work is that, con 
trary to the majonty of 
modem painters his natural 
bent is towards the fresco 
Vigour and originality are 
more apparent in the prehis 
tone scenes of the Moscow 
Museum than m the decora 
tive designs of St Vladimir, 
but in the latter he shows a 
npe I now ledge and appre 
ciation of the limitations of 
the cartoon, above all, »v 
being natural he nev er teases 
to be reverential In dealing 
with vast mural surfaces lie 
necessarily sacrifices what 
we understand by quality, 
but in its stead we find a 
belle et samte simplicite r 
in the words of I^egros 
It certain of Vasnetsoi s 
designs appear to have been 
inspired by the frescoes of 
the Campo Santo at 1 isa 
(formerly attributed to 
Orcagna but now usually 
ascribed to Loreiuetti) it 
may be urged that Michel 
Angela did not disdain to 
Ivavxcw. from tlvesaxwe source 
for his Last Judgment 
moreov er the freshness and 
sincerity of the Russian 
painters best work free it 
from any hint of senile 
imitation Rather, it may 
he said of him that ho ha* 
recovered and given new life 
to the Slav tradition, which 
was itself the outcome of a 
fuston of various I uropew 

and Oriental elements 

Take his achievement nil 111 all it may be 
summed up like tliat of his great forerunner, 
Pietro Lorcnzelti, as the tnumph of n great soul 
working m a noble style 
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Recent Dev gas in Domestic . / ) chitecture 

R ECEM DESIGNS IN DOMESTIC the wills being rough-cast, with stene fronts to 

ARCHITECTURE first floor oriels, and roofs tiled with Highland 

slates In the detailed xiew of the entrance door 
At mot ch there is much excellent decora way it will be noticed that there is some good stone- 

tixe work earned out in Scotland tlianVs to the enmng mer the doorcase, and that the inner case 
retention of the apprenticeship sxstem it is a of central panel is set with heraldic ornament 
characteristic of Scottish domestic interiors that 1 he oak door is studded. \ striking feature of the 
the architectural features are more decided than scheme is the remodelled hall with its fine arch 
the decoratixe treatment This is noticeable in supports to ceiling Ihe staircase is of express 

the illustrations of interiors which accompany this stained dark oak, the trails both of staircase and 

second notice of work shown m the Architecture of hall proper being suitably panelled with small. 
Room in the recent Royal Scottish Academy upright rectangular jiands , abo\ e up to ceiling 

On the left side of the room were hung two the) arc treated with cream colour Hie Poors are 

carefull) drawn perspettixes of a large mansion, laid with jnrquetry Here the interior architecture 
Chesterhnowes Roxburghshire, built for Captain is completed b\ a mantelpiece of Rath stone. In 
Mark Sprot from the designs of Messrs Hcnrj addition this architect was represented In a frame 
and Maclcnnan of I dinburgh 1 he walls are of of photographs depicting the well proportioned and 
hollow brick harled and there is no dressed stone- conxcmenlly arranged Mitchell I ibrarj Glasgow 

work otherwise than that to be found on the crow heliexed to be the largest municipal reference 

step gables porch, and window sills. library in the United kingdom. 

The next exhibit, numbered 540 m the catalogue. Apart from the two drawings displayed by Mr 

showed \iews of a well thought-out remodelling James Miller, F R.I It A the only other examples 
scheme at Gtcnhead Lcnzie by Mr \\ B Whitie of domestic work exhibited by Associates of the 
FRIIS A of Glasgow The first illustration is Academy were those of Air Alexander’s Paterson, 
of the front elexation «e«n from the south west M A F R I B A of Glasgow The first frame 
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Recent Designs in Domestic Architccturi 


was filled with an evcellent «et of coloured plans 
ird carefullv drawn derations of a house at 
Helensburgh which in deference to the wishes of 
tie owner, contained no pron ion for a situng 
room hall Hi* best wtrk was however, seen n 
the frame containing tune tnteno' views of Cami« 
I skan Dumbartonshire (wo of which are repro- 
duced here. The mansion house dates hack to the 
fifteenth ccntuT) hut excip mg a dated window 
lintel on the hack wall, no traces of the earher 
work were at first visible. As the result of further 
investigations the architect discovered the stone 
vaulted ground *torj of the earl) keep It was 
found however that this floor was hadh cut up 
and occupied b) wine-cellars and stores Mr 
1' nerson s idea was to remodel it and form nn 
inner entrance-lialL \\ ith this objective the vaults 
were cleared and opened up and, as will lie seen 
frem the accomjnming illustration an cvcellcnt 
architectural result wns ach cved The mtenor of 


the house needed to be large!) remodelled trd 
electric light, as well as other modern convenances 
was introduced In the morning room a fine 
ornamental ceiling was modelled and executed 
from the architects design*- bv Messrs Slnrlaw ard 
ntursfeld In the drawingroom trea cd m a 
simple manner »s a modelled j Lister friere har 
momsing with the design on the firej ’ace fncre 
One of the br«t examples or domestic work was 
that shown in two frames bv Messrs. I! F Clifford 
and I unan, Glasgow The photographs related 
to Stonclcigh Kelvins de Glasgow a big house- 
treated in the Renaissance stile having front built 
in local freestone, with stone caned balustnde 
paneb in the form of an allegorical serpent *•*/•/ 
to the bo!dI> designed porch rejwated in the 
staircase balustrading for the roof Cumberland 
green slates wrere used \s regards the interior 
the hall ceiling is timlierud with stout oak beams, 
resting <n carved wooden l rackets. The wall 
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above oak panelled dado are hung with tapestry shaped ornamental end pieces Parquet?) Ins 

lo the left of the staircase approach is a large been used for the floor A fine effect has been 
stone chimneypiecc, supported by marble Ionic obtained in the dining room by three leaded 
columns, which rise from masst\c stone bases, windows representing Sir Galahad, the work of the 
The wide oak staircase with its cun ed headptece, Bromsgrovc Guild The woodwork is natural 
is an important feature of the interior As will be mahogany waxed with a low dado, the upper walls 
seen from the illustration the balustrades have being hung with tapestry \ sense of massiveness 
been richly carved the newels bein 0 set with is apparent in the architecture of the billiard room 
pyramidal mounts caned in relief The walls which contains a large oak billiard table designed 
ha\e been hung with a soft, grey green tapestry by the architects. Occupvmg a central jKKition 
which harmonists with the rich floral designed is a large stone clumnevpicci, with tiled interior 
carpet \ feature of the drawing room illustrated and metal canopy The trusses to the open 
on page aya, is the satin wood and green onyx timbered roof are of oak and the tic beams sf nng 
chimncypiece, above which in the chimney breast from caned fgure supjwrts resting on stone 
is a fgured central paml in sewn silk executed by corbcK A spotted fgured pattern canvas Jus 
the Bromsgrove Guild. In keeping witli the other been u»ed for covering mid walls lower waif, an 
decorative treatment the walls are panelled with panelled 

silk the woodwork bcm„ of satin wood having a hrgardin,. Messrs Chfft'd and lunans cxlnb t 
mothcr-of pearl inlav The ornamental plaster « f j lbl c architecture « nc is inclined to ask what 
coved exiling contains some excellent heraldic good purpose is served In the two pairs cf p^my 
modelling m the form of lion mot-fi with star sculptural f gurus in tie from el-vati m «f the 
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Perth City Hall Their inclusion does not enhance 
the well balanced and otherwise dignified facade 
Although of a somewhat different character from 
the Perth City Hall, as showing a fine sense of 
harmony in the architectural and sculptural treat 
ment no better example was to be seen than the 
photographs of Mr Alexander Proudfoots com 
petitive sketch model of design for monument to 
commemorate the founding of the International 
Telegraphic Union, Berne, Switzerland 

Messrs 1 horns and Wilkie, FF RIBA, of 
Dundee, had two exhibits The first in the 
catalogue related to a house at Crail, whilst the 
second frame contained a carefully drawn per 
spective of Kinpurme Castle, Forfarshire, erected 
for Sir Charles W Cayzer, Bart The ground 
plan of the litter showed marked evidence of 
good draughtsmanship This well proportioned 
residence is situated on Auchtcrtyre Hill, near 
Newtyle, and commands an extensile new of 
Strathmore and the lower ranges of the Grampians 
In planning the house the architects arranged for 
the stables, garage, chauffeurs house, and walled 
garden to be built some distance awaj to the east 
At the main road there is an entrance lodge and 


gateway The “ policies,’ as the grounds adjacent 
to a mansion are called in Scotland, have been 
planted mainly with fir trees, with some finer trees 
and flow enng shrubs near the house The external 
ele\ ations of the castle have been treated with 
stone, locall) quarried, and finished rough cast 
Precelly green slates have been used for the roof 
covering T lie chief feature of the interior is the 
decorative plaster ceilings to be found in the 
public rooms, executed by the Bromsgrove Guild 
from the architects’ designs For the hall and 
staircase an oak panelling treatment was adopted 
Of a much smaller size than kinpumte Castle 
is the house at Crail, an old fashioned fishin D 
village on the coast of Fifeshire, which possesses 
man) picturesque old houses of a type peculiar to 
the county The house in question was built as a 
summer residence for Mr Samuel Brush, a Dundee 
manufacturer In designing the structure an 
attempt has been made to retain the native 
character, and, in the mam local materials have 
been used The illustration on page 375, showing 
a v lew of the north west front, is of special interest, 
as it displays the stretch of garden reaching down 
to the sea shore The site is a commanding one 
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STONEIEIGH kELV INSIDE THE TORCH 

CUFFORD AND MJNAN ARCHITECTS 


and overlooks the Firth of Forth The external 
elevations are of brick finished roughcast with 
white freestone dressings and the roof is covered 
with Roman tiles from Fifesfure quarries A 
feature of the external treatment is the stone door 
case >11 th caned centra 1 panel and the terrace 
balustrade of which a detailed illustration is 
shown These are at the south east corner Pro 
vision was made for two laTge dining and drawing 
rooms adjoining on the ground floor 

In an adjacent frame to that containing the 
perspective of Ivlnpumfe Castle was a detailed 
drawing on half inch scale of Haggerston Castle, 
Northumberland by Mr James B Dunn FRIBA 
1 his ancient mansion dates back to the latter part 
of the fourteenth centurj In 1911 considerable 
damage was done as a result of a fire wd 
although when in the nineties it came into the 
possession of Mr Christopher J Lejland the 
mansion was practically remodelled it again 
became necessary to rebuild large sections of the 
Castle A new porte-cochere has been added and 
the south and west elevations have been recasted 
in an entirely different manner Owing to the 
destruction of the domed entrance the upper 
portion necessitated rebuilding and for the slated 
roof a new copper dome lias been substituted In 
the grounds the architect has adapted b) rebuild 
ing a d sused lodge to sen c the purpose of a tea 
house The new elevations were treated with 


stone facings from the B lack pasture Quarrj North 
umberland , and white, grej and pink stone from 
f fades Quarry was emplojed for the new garden 
wall and random paving There are some fine 
ornamental plaster ceilings b> Mr G P Bankart, 
Messrs John Bumet and Son s domestic exhibit 
in the form of photographic illustrations of drawings 
of the restoration scheme at Duart Castle Island of 
Mull shows, after an examination of the drawings, 
that care for details which is a marked and pleas ng 
feature of tins firm s work, although the) are 
inclined to be meticulous Duart Castle was at 
* ne time a chieftain s stronghold, and as will be 
seen from the v lew s reproduced here showing the 
north elevation before and after restoration the 
place has been made quite habitable The frame 
contained photographs of the Castle in plan section 
and elevation prior to and after the work was 
executed, as well as reproductions of perspective 
drawing* showing the completed scheme The 
external work cons sted in adding roofs, windows 
and chimnejs to the north elevation in addition to 
repairing walk Stone steps have been placed at 
entrance. Both in the south and west elevations 
it was found necessary to build nev roofs and 
chimnejs The small courtjard on the ground 
floor plan was entirelj replaced to make wa> for a 
mne-ccllar and passage and to enlarge the kitchen 
part of the courtyard had to be ren oved On the 
first floor level the small courtjard was removed to 
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HOUSE AT C* VII., MFESJIIRF VIEW OF NORTH WEST FRONT 
THOMS AN 0 WILMP II R m ARCHITECTS 
(Photo r Ijt It Ut ) 

The interior views of Ravenscourt Thornton 
Hall, designed bj Mr Robert U h> te depicted 
work of considerable ment Although not asso 
ciated with domestic architecture the new choir 
stalls organ case and east-end screen for Dunblane 
Cathedral shown in the frame of photographs 
exhibited b) Sir Robert Lonmer revealed a high 
standard of attainment This well known ircht 
tect has evident!) a marked preference for a com 
ple\ design and his capabiht) in well evidenced in 
his rendering of the motif for the choir stalls 


make room for a winter garden which would have 
a wooden ceiling and the courts ard was cut o/F 
for the purpose of making a valet s bedroom On 
the left wing a business room and drawingroom 
with wood cedtng have been arranged, and in 
the right wing is a bedroom dressing and bath 
room valets bedroom and sitting room A word 
of praiNC is due for the excellent colouring treat 
ment shown in the drawings 


lONDON, PAST A\D I RI bl NT 
1 he Special \\ inter Number of Thf Sti mo will 
form a companion volume to the recent!) published 
Autumn Number * Pans last and Present 
which met with such success Numerous books 
on London have been published from time to 
time but the Pditor proposes to deal with the 
subject in a uni |ue and interesting manner In 
the preparation of the work he is receiving the 
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nDART A5TIE ISLAM! OF ft ll NORTH CLEl ITfOS REIORE RESTORATION JOHN TCRSET ASQSON ARCHITECT!. 
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valuable co-operat on of man) distmgu shed artists select a beautiful senes of illustrations of London 
whose drawings, etchings and lithographs of such as has never before been published wb le 

London represent the most important phase of the r the text will be contributed b> Mr Malcolm C 

art In addition there will be reproduced a select on Salan xn whose charmingly s> mpatheuc writing is 
of old engravings and drawings showing Mews of well knovn to readers of The Studio and who 

London as it was during the last centuries and during h s life-long residence in London has 

there will also be some -supplementary plates in intmatel) studied its various aspects and historical 
colours. Prom the wealth of material which has associanons. The \olume will be read) for publi 
been brought together it has been possible to cotton in Februarj 
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mentioned among man) other good examples which 
space compels us to pass ov er 

Turning from Suffolk Street into the Goupil 
Galler) was to find similar influences in art at work 
in the saner productions but running riot and 
developing into unworth) extravagance in pictures 
b> Other members or the somewhat meaningless!) 
entitled London Group Mr Ncvinson who in the 
work he exhibits at the New Fnglish has had the 
grace to temper his futurism here indulges him'elf to 
the full Among the works which entirel) modern 
in outlook are >et b) artists who do not disdain to 
be intelligent!) intelligible we noticed the interest 
ing landscapes b) Mr tt Rat cl life pictures by 
Mr Ginner Mr Bevan and the two other members 
of the Cumberland Market group and b) its 
followers, Mr Walter Ta)lors clever and simple 
drawing of Brighton in a manner made familiar b) 
Mr 1 ) Tox Pitt works b) the latter also, a clever 
mauve tinted drawing of a fountain at \ crsailles b) 
Miss S)lna Gossc, and her large and admirable 
painting Sussex JifeaJrvs These were the works 
which to our mind constituted the mam interest of 
this exhibition 

Phence to Chelsea, where Mr Gerald Leslie 
ISroekhurst a }oung artist of twent) four, showed 
«me drawings and other works at the Chenil 
a;8 


Galler) He commenced his studiesat Birmingham 
and carried ofT mm) distinctions there and sub- 
sequent!) in the Royal Academy Schools gaining 
m 1913 the Gold Medal and Scholarship of &00 
In this exhibition of about fifty works we saw certain 
tempera pictures which have figured recently at the 
N ew English Art Club But more interest attached 
to the drawings in which the influence of the Slade 
rather than of the Academ) was apparent Hi» 
work is tempered b) a seriousness of outlook which 
enables him to steer a clear course between dullness 
on the one hand and eccentricit) at the other 
extreme The man) beautiful examples in pencil 
or with the brush reveal him as a high!) accom 
pltshed draughtsman and if he continues as he has 
begun one can predict for him a great future 

Turner’s painting Rembrandts D mghter reading 
a Ire teller which we reproduce opposite, was 
exhibited b) him at the Ro)al Academy in xS’7 
The incident represented is purel) apocrypha! as 
Rembrandt is not known to have had a daughter 
The picture is not at all in Turners usual style. 

It probably owes its origin to Turner's study and 
admiration of Rembrandts work, and was no doubt 
intended as in act of homage to the great Dutch 
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rains genius The bituminous shadows in the 
painting have unfortunate!) cracked, but the 
brilliant flood of light in the centre of the design 
And the exquisite passages of colour m the green 
bed curtains and red armchair gne an extra 
ordinary interest to this strange and fascinating 
picture 

At Messrs Colnaghi and Obacli s U was interest 
ing and instructive to see examples by our btst 
living draughtsmen hanging b) the side of works 
by certain deceased masters Here were fine things 
by Mr Bone Mr Cameron, Mr John l’rofessor 
Holmes Mr Me Bey, Mr Robins, and others, to 
be seen in pleasant company with w orks by Millet, 
Daubigny Monticdh Corot, Lcgros Swan, Jacque, 
the whole forming altogether a group of examples 
whose sincerity and accomplishment could not fail 
to appeal strongly to all collectors and amateurs of 
fine drawings 

\\ bile examples of draughtsmanship have formed 
a larj,e part of the interest in recent exhibitions, 

»a pleasant departure was the exhibition of Small 
Works by British Sculptors which was held last 
month in a gallery generously loaned by Messrs 
Waring and Gillow and had for its object the 
creation of a fund for the assistance of sculptors 
who are sufferers by tilt war The exhibits were 
pleasantly arranged and, for the most part were to 
be seen under favourable conditions Many of the 
works were familiar as having previously appeared 
At the Royal Academy or elsewhere, and some 
have already been reproduced in our pages Space 
does not admit of our referring to all, among the 
one hundred and ninety four works, which deserve 
a mention but we must single out for special notice 
Sir W Goscombe Johns hoy at Play, a small 
edition of the work in the Tate Gallery , Mr Albert 
Tofts Mother and Child and the Study which 
we reproduced recently, Mr S Nicholson Babbs 
Slum/ er/and , Mr A C Lucchesis \fjrtk s Altar , j 

Miss Jessie Lawson s Daphne , Mr W Reid Dicks 
The Catipult Mr Alexander Fishers framed 
relief in silver and enamel The Betrothal , and 
Mr F Halnons Dutch Maiden Mr Anmng Bell 
sent two of his coloured plaster reliefs and well 
known sculptors, such as Mr Hamo Thomycroft 
Mr W Rcynolds-Stephens, Countess Gleichen, 

Mr Alfred Drury, Professor Lanten Mr Richard 
Garbe, Mr H Pegram, Mr Bayes Mr Colton 
and Sir Thomas Brock, contributed to an inter 
estmg ensemble, which also included examples of 


good work by Mr A G Walker Mr Mark Rogers 
Miss k lirard, Miss L M Rope, Mrs Stabler, 
Mr John Angel, and Mr I Tyrrell, among 
sev enl more 

The Senefelder Club held its sixth exhibi 
tion during November and December at the 
I-eiccster Galleries, and the attractive collection of 
prints shown comprised delicate studies of Spanish 
Gipsies by Mr J kerr Law 3 on , a number of 
admirable prints by Miss Ethel Gabain, especially 
The Mirror with its accents of rich black, and the 
delicate study of a girl in bndal attire, The U'eddtng 
J Corning, the cleverly drawn Books by Mr 
Copley , and a number from Mr Pennells Castles 
in the Air series I he dexterous sunlit work of 
Mr Harry Becker, beautiful drawings of Bridg 
north by Mr Oliver Hall examples by Mr F 
Ernest Jackson, especially his Lay Member print 
for 1913, Church 0/ St Atgnan, Chartres Mr 
Anthony R Barker's prints, in particular The 
Wind , and some characteristic lithographs by 
Mr C Shannon were other features of interest 
Mr Spencer Pryse ranks as one of our best litho 
gnphers, his graceful two-colour print in green and 
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black, A Portrait of a Lad) in Parly Victorian he regarded as a period of apprenticeship, and it 
Press, and another, m grey and sanguine, entitled must be deeply regretted that he should have fallen, 
An Ppisode, were among the noteworthy examples in some sense a victim of the war, at the ver) 
of this increasingly popular art threshold of a future that would have brought forth 

great achiev ement 

Our colour supplement, The Greek Theatre , 

Syracuse, Sicilj, is a reproduction from a water In the inner room at the Leicester Galleries 
colour by an artist who is a frequent exhibitor at were some of the beautiful water-colour drawings 
the Royal Academy and at the Royal Institute of executed by Mr Edmund Dulac as illustrations for 
Patnters in Water Colours Mr Mavrogordato is various story books drawings in which Ins ex 
also a member of the London Sketch Club The quisue technique, bis refined colour and draughts 
atmospheric effect suggested so dexterous!) in this mansbip enable him to borrow inspiration from the 
simply handled drawing gives it an interest old Persian and Indian illuminations and to adapt 
additional to that of its subject them to bis subject Of his various caricatures, 

— — whose very finish and perfection of technique seem 

By the sudden death of J Brake Baldwin, which to rob them a little of their “snap,” we preferred 
occurred at the end of July last, after a few Our Musical Hope, in winch Mr Dulac has htt off 
days illness brought on by hard work and exposure to the life a ver) characteristic attitude of Mr 
as a member of a Voluntary Aid Detachment of Beecham conducting 
the Red Cross in Ken 
smgton art is deprived of a 
)Oungand earnest student, 
whose sincerity and high 
ideals shadowed forth 
already the promise of fine 
work The artist was born 
at Lee, Kent, in 1885, 
and derived practical!) all 
his art training from 
Heatherle) s, to which 
school he was deeply 
attached He was always 
working, always drawing, 
alwa)s stud) mg with inde 
fatigable energ), and had 
already shown himself to 
be an able painter as well 
as an admirable and 
exceedingly sympathetic 
draughtsman He exhi 
bited on two occasions at 
the Uatlhc Gallery, and his 
works have appeared in 
the International, the Roy al 
Academy and elsewhere 
While holding aloof from 
all the extravagances of 
the di), he was entirely in 
dividual and modem in his 
outlook, and was ever 
striving with ran. modest) 
to arrive at the root 1 { the 
matter Hie time till he 
attained the age of thirty 
*3» 
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Two exhibitions in which the honours he with 
women artists were those of ‘ The I nghshwoman 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, and the delight 
ful Allies Doll Show at the Gnfton Galleries in 
aid of L (Tuvre du \ aemtnt tits Soldats Beiges 
At the Central Hall were to be seen examples of 
craft work bj roan) artists whose work is familiar, 
such as the basket work of Miss H Palmer, simple 
and pleasing potter) b> Miss Frances Richards, 
lettering and illumination bj Miss Phoebe Rcnnell 
enamelled glassware bj Miss N Casclla, book 
bindings by Miss M Marshall, jeweller) etc. b) 
tht Misses Isaac, and some admirable jtw tiler) 
also b) Miss Bassett, at the stall of Mrs Gordon 
James M e noticed, too, some fine needlework by 
Miss La)ton, and many examples of leatherwork, 
wealing, embroider), top etc b) clticr women 
artists 1 he show at the Grafton Galleries com 
prised a multitude of beautifull) dressed dolls, 
b) lanous donors, including an exhibit of some 
dressed b) H I H Princess Clementine Napoleon 
There were also a number of delightful panoramas. 


of which Sprtn% in Handers was particularly 
beautiful with its landscape background by Emile 
Claus and coloured plaster figures by \ ictor Rous 
seau Another, m a charming dteor , was the 
garden scene b> M and Mmc Andre CIu>senaar , 
and )ct another showed the Gamnal of Bmche, 
arranged bj demand Vcrhacgen 

M Maurice Assclin, m his work as exhibited at 
the Carfax Gallcrj, shows himself in s)mpathy to 
some extent with G-tannc, and it is welcome ns a 
sound and interesting exposition of the new move 
ment in art Best of all we liked his figures of 
sempstresses bending so intently over their work , 
but regarding these and other works we cannot 
better the remarks of Mr Walter Sickert in his 
introduction to the catalogue w litre he says of 
M Asselin that ‘having something to say, he 
disdains to be irrelevant ' 

Peculiar interest attaches to an exhibition which 
Messrs Brown and Phillips are about to hold 





WALKER ART GAIIER\, LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION I9I5 


at the Leicester Galleries inasmuch as all the the most scathing indictment of Prussian militarism 
exhibitors are Artists under Arms They are, in that has come from an artist s pencil — an indict 
fact, all members of the Artists Rifles (2Sth County ment the more damning as being the work not of 
of London), a unit which has plajed an important a partisan but a neutral— and a neutral, too who 
part in the present mobilisation as an Officers is parti} German by birth 
Training Corps The group whose work in the 

shape of paintings and etchings will figure at the T I\ ERPOOL.- — Allhough the authorities of 
Leicester Galleries comprises Mr Lee Hankeyand I the Autumn Exhibition of Modem Art 
Mr A. E Cooper, both holding commissioned rank I adhere to the Royal Academy tradition, 
andMessrs MontagueSmyth,MarescoPearce,Lance ^ ‘t is with the important modifications 

Thackeray, Malcolm Osborne, Edgar L. Pattison, that the hanging is neither dose nor high, that 
James Thorpe, Gerald Ackermann Handley Read sculpture instead of being herded together until 
\S P Robins, Fmest Cote and F Mason the room it is in resembles an Italian image boy’s 

traj, is distributed in all the rooms of the exlu 

At the Fine Art Societv s Galleries during the bition, and that the so-called minor arts are fully 
past few weeks the chief feature has been the represented The first and second points are illus 
senes of war cartoons by the well known Dutch trated by the photograph of the first room (above) 
artist, Mr Louis Raemaekers whose drawings, especially the judicious and effective placing of 
executed most of them we believe, for the the sculpture In the room beyond, of which a 
Amsterdam newspaper “ De Tel egraaf,’ and pub ghmpse is seen through the door, the Belgian 
hshed therein, have also some of them appeared in section which was such a prominent feature of the 
many of our own journals Collectively they form exhibition, was arranged 
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I he other illustration {p ^Ss) 
presents a general utw of the 
tenth room where black and white 
art of nil st>les was represented 
a amount of hanging space 
bung provided b) the use of 
screens with well designed pedes 
tals which while doing away with 
the temponrj and taw dr) at ptar 
n net tint such thtngs usual!) 
present also provide excellent 
stations for minor sculpture T he 
walls being panelled to the saint 
height provide further accommo- 
dation for prints. Here, the onl> 
colour pictures exetpe some large 
oils hung above the wall pantls 
vrereafew, decorativ e in character 
which were more appropriate!) 
shown in this section, on the two 
nearest screens m the picture 
1 he second screen on the right 
was the one devoted to the one 
man exhibit of Mr James McBcy 
Examples of Modern British 
Art keranucs were shown in six cases placed 
between the screens and another case seen m the 
distance was devoted to "Mr Carter lrcstons 
Pl> chrome grotesque portraits of generals and 
statesmen and quaint m> tholog cal monsters 1 here 


were also examples of wood carving repousse metal 
work artistic jewellery enamel, silver plate, pewter 
work, kc Two notable caskets were those by 
Mr Harold Stabler and Miss De C Lenth laite 
IX. var the former of silver with cloisonne 
enamel deco- 
rations show 
ing delightful 
fancy in happj 
combination 
with f ne work 
(Kinship the 
latter of z nc 
with enamel 
panels Miss 
Dewar whose 
quaint Celtic 
touch is very 
engag ng also 
showed an ex 
cel lent trophy 
cup Miss 
K M Eadies 
siher tea caddy 
with elaborate 
wire work de 
coration was 
another eflec 
tne exhibit 
2$7 
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Two anonymous donors ha\e presented to the 
Ttnanent collection two very interesting pictures 
sm the exhibition by artists of Liverpool birth — 
he Garden of Peace by Tom Mostyn, and The 
Id Apple Tree by Denis Eden Both pictures 
;re previous!) shown at the Royal Academy 

After the close of the Autumn Exhibition some 
' the looms are to be utilised for the Exhibition 
Design m Printing recentl) shown at the 
hitechapel Gallery b> the Design and Industries 
ssociation, with a supplementary collection of 
cal exhibits T N 

M OSCO\\ — When the Polish painter 
J6zef MehofTer, in the summer of 
1913 executed two onginal litho- 
graphs of Czarkovvy, a country man * 
on in the province of Kielce, little could he 
sve thought that in but a short time these two 
rints would possess a peculiar v alue as documents 
‘or this elegant chateau, built in the style of the 
econd half of the eighteenth century, and 
uccessively occupied by many of the noble 
amilies of loland — for three generations it has 
icen the residence of the Counts Puslowski — is 
iow no longer in existence. Last w inter, during 
he strenuous campaign in Southern Poland the 
teautiful structure fell a prey to the flames, which 
itterly destroyed it together with its entire contents 
liicse were of great artistic interest and value 
Sesides some fine examples of old furniture and 
1 scries of Aubusson and Polish wall hangings 
roin the workshops which in former days were 
arricd on at Slonim the mansion contained an 


important collection of paintings, fall of which, 
alas l have been destroyed There was also a 
gallery of family portraits painted by Uankowicz, 
J kossak, Matejko, Malczewski, MehofTer and 
Olga Boznanska, and numerous other works by 
Polish artists. The collection further comprised 
portraits of Counts \aver Drucki Lubeckt by 
Henry Scheffer, brother of Ary Scheffer, king 
Louis Philippe by Vemet, the Duche;>se de Berry 
with the young Comte de Chambord b\ Steuben, 
etc. Of all these no single trace remains, and 
only these lithographs of MehofTer give us an idea 
of what Czarkowy was before the war 

P E 

B ARCELONA — The works of Irene 
Karezo Dragone, w ife of the well known 
painter Tederico Beltran which were 
recently exhibited for the first time in 
public at the Salon Pares in this city, produced a 
very favourable impression both on members of the 
profession and on art lovers generally, inasmuch as 
the collection small though it was, revealed the 
workingof a genuine artistic temperament in which 
the delicacy of treatment proper to a woman of 
refinement is allied with a technical proficiency 
equal to that possessed by professional artists of the 
opposite sex It was, in truth, a manifestation 
worthy of admiration, particularly m <i country like 
ours where the training of women has been much 
neglected and where in consequence a good deal 
of talent is prev ented from asserting itself on account 
of the lack of opportunities to dev elop 1 here art, 
of course, many women who dcvoit themselves 
to art but with a few exceptions they work 
in a restricted sphere, and 
owing to the drawbacks 
arising from their inade- 
quate training, their 
productions are rarely setn 
outside the limited circle 
of their own relations and 
acquaintances. And more 
over such art the obstacles 
with which women are con 
fronted at our ctncrcs of 
ariistic training in add non 
to other adv erst cx millions, 
that those who do devote 
them<c!vcs to the practice 
of art are obi ged to resort 
to some special lint of work 
winch in the majority of 
cases is uncon^'-mal 
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In view of the prev alence of such condition'! as 
these, therefore one feds justified m calling atten 
lion to the work of Senora dt JJcItran winch his 
proved itself worth) of commendation for both 
in detail and m the mass it reveals the hand of 
a painter of no common talent, and what is of 
particular significance in this case it is work that 
shows not tht slightest trace of the influence of her 
husband s art 

We have here, indeed, an artist with anentirel) 
personal temperament, and though as we must 
naturally expect w ith a w orker of her ) ears one finds 
a few blemishes in her performances, one can assert 
without hesitation that Irene Nare.ro Pngone is 
worth) of a foremost place among the contemporary 
women painters of her country Among the works 
exhibited at the Salon Parcs a portrait of her mother 
and a famil) group testified to the success w ith w hich 
she has pursued this difficult branch of painting 
while such works ns La Enlutada (Ibe Veiled 
Lad)) Amatectr (The Dawn), Estuito en Color, 
etc , also ndmirabl) demonstrated the delicnc) of 
her execution and her courage in attacking all sorts 
of problems J Gkvu Miko 


P IIII ADEI PHI \ — The waits of the 
galleries of the Penns)l\ama Acndcm) 
of J me Arts gave one a furl) com 
prthensive idea of man) different kinds 
of expression of artistic impulse in the Thirteenth 
Annual Inhibition of W ater Colours 1 istcls and 
blacks and \\ lutes, combined with the Fourteenth 
Annual I xhibition of Miniatures recently held in 
these galleries The arts of etching lithography, 
wood block printing m colours engraving on wood 
dr) point and sofi ground etching colour mono 
t> pcs and nijuatint had an extensive showing 
as well as the usual aquarelles gouache and 
tempera paintings charcoal and pencil sketches, 
making it necessary to indicate alter almost eiery 
number in the catalogue the medium used in 
the work therein listed naturally adding to the 
interesting character of the collection and to the 
instruction as well as pleasure of the visitor 

The hanging of all this mass of material was 
done with considerable care to arrange it in groups, 
and it must be said that it could be studied con 
venienil) enough with a catalogue One would 
need such assistance for example when passing 
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before the group of studies of costume and stage 
settings by M L£on Bakst, seen for the first tune 
in this city and occupying the entire wall space of 
one of the rooms and the place of distinction in 
another Comment upon these astonishingly cleter 
and original works, after they have b-en talked 
about so much previously, might seem superfluous, 
yet one could not fail to be impressed with the 
extraordinary measure of research of an historical 
or archeological nature combined with a fine 
appreciation of colour in nov el combinations, that 
must have been necessary to evoh e such as the 
dress of The Blue God, the Polish garb of the 
figures in Bans Godounou , in Pisanelle, the 
Grecians in Helen of Sparta and in Dxfhnts 
and Chlot The designs for modern costume 
were full of artistic suggestion) al»o Bakst 
exhibited a number of studies for stage settings 
absolutely blazing w tth colour 

As M Baksts work has already been the subject 
of a review in the pages of The Studio, we can 
proceed to mention another remarkably interesting 
group of a decorative intent by Mr Alexander 
293 


Robinson, executed in vater colour, gloving with 
the splendour of tropical sunlight, brushed with a 
freedom that veils knowledge, at the same trme 
that it makes itself sufficiently felt and using as 
motifs glimpses of the West Indies, Algiers, Old 
Spain and Persia No m»re copying of the model 
in these works, but efforts to solve certain problems 
in colour always presenting themselves to the 
artist, who has not been misled by the photographic 
eye into neglect of the things that score a real 
success in pure artistry, creations of the painters 
own unique examples of human intelligence 
This attitude of modern art was probably best seen 
in his Vteu of the Cathedrxl, Se folia 

Mr Francis McComas show ed some new notes 
in \mencan land sea pe-pam ting in a group of 
views of Arizona and California the pine trees 
and the enchanted mesas sacred to the Indians, 
forming the objective of most of the pictures 
Theworkof a number of women exhibiting showed 
a very satisfactory degree of talent. Such as Aftss 
Jane Petersons Old Shipyard, Gloucester, Miss 
Felicie W aldo Howell s The Pier, executed as 
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gouache drawings, and Miss Alice Schdlts capital 
aquarelle A Colorful Sfrfd Mr Hay ley Lexers 
Ghueester Boats, No t, showed admirable direct 
ness in method of arming at results and in mating 
every touch tell, and Mr I red Wagner exhibited 
n number of pastels of local scenes very effective 
without being oxerdone, Loikin* through the 
hnd s e being one of the best in his group A 
pastel b) Mr John Mel ure Hamilton, with the 
title The One rtf it, was a very clexer sketch of a 
d( 5 colIcte'c female He was also rej resented hj a 
most beautiful little portrait in pastel of the late 
William T Riclnrds. Miss Cecdu Beaux c\ 
hibited a portrait in chalks of Joseph B Thomas, 
Esq, and Miss Mar) Cassatt a Held of a Child , 
quite characteristic in treatment 

A great deal of the xx ill space was hung x\ ith 
the work of American illustrators eligible for the 
IJeck pnze to be awarded before the close of the 
Exhibition \mong the etchings of note were a 
number b> Mr Trank Brang\x)n Mr Joseph 
Pennell showed a new group of lithographs of 
Independence Hall and other localities in Phda 
dclphia, and a drawing of the Aeropohs from the 
Temple of Jupiter L C 

ART SCHOOL NOTl S 

L ONDON — lhc annual competition of 
London art students sketching clubs 
known now as the ‘ Gilbert Garret, had 
— ^ been held for more than forty > ears when 
the war broke out in the summer of 1914 But so 
man) of the students joined the new armies that 
the competition already arranged lor 1914 was 
abandoned and last autumn too it was of course 
impossible to renew those friendly contests in 
which in h) G one day s man) artists now eminent 
had gained honours However, with the xiew of 
keeping the Gilbert Garret tradition alive, a few 
of the sketching clubs made arrangements for a 
limited exhibition, with no competition, at South 
Kensington The clubs were those of the Royal 
College of Art, the Byam Shaw and ’’l teat Cole 
the Grosxenor the Gilbert Garret and the Regent 
Street Pol) technic Lach club contributed fifteen 
sketches and the exhibition was held m Noxunber 
in one of the common rooms of the students of 
the Ro)al College of Art Some of the sketches 
were excellent but as nothing was signed it is 
impossible to mention the names of their authors 
In the Byam Shaw and A icnt Cole group, the most 
prominent contnbution was a low toned intenor of 


a bam , and among the Grosxenor sketches the 
black and white work was the best A large 
painting m oil of a xallage street, a smaller one of 
a white cottage in a garden, and a dry point of a 
girl, were conspicuous m the Gilbert Garret collec 
tion, and two capital landscapes were shown b) 
the Regent Street Polytechnic The sketches 
from the Royal College of Art included several 
good landscapes and a modelled figure of Puck, 
of uncommon merit W T W 

REVIEWS AND NOTICI S 

Form and Colour By L. Mxrch PlliLLiriS 
(London Duckworth) yx 6 d net — Ihts is an 
illuminating book m the best sense of the word, 
and the theory it puts forward is so simple that 
the mind sets to work to modif) it as one reads 
lor like most simple theories it mxohes a very 
sweeping generalisation Briefly stated the theory 
is this on the one side we have Colour represent 
mg the fast and I motion, on the other we have 
Form standing for the W est and Intellect " Every 
spintuat impulse which has qutekened the sou! 
of man has come out of the East just as every 
practical mvtntion or intellectual conception has 
come out of the W est Mysticism is as common 
place an affur in T istem life as science is in 
M estem Form therefore is the art idiom of the 
West Colour the art idiom of the East By 
colour, however, the author does not mean colour 
unmodified by light and shade, but colour which 
has light and shadow in it as in stained glass or as 
(where the Eastern influence reaches the West) 
in the colour of the \ enetian painters Thus he 
places chiaroscuro on vhe srde of colour, whereas 
others — eg Mr Roger Try and his school — regard 
it as a corruption of colour and the Florentine 
school, under Leonardos leadership searched in 
it for the soul of Form It is over this matter of 
chiaroscuro that we feel some difficulty in follow 
ing the author, nor do we find in his theory any 
recognition of the intellectual use of colour, 
exemplified for instance, in the case of Whistler 
(we are not th nking of his Japanese mood), 
and also of the emotional employment of form 
exemplified in Rembrandts etchings, and in fact 
in the etchings and drawings of many other 
European masters But though the theory seems 
to break down when we examine it in relation 
to individual or personal as distinguished from 
typical art we feel that there is a nucleus of 
profound truth m it The same things seem to 
have been said about the “Romantic and 
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“ Classical,” and we might thinly that the author 
had felt this himself and was putting a truth as 
old as the antithesis between darkness and light 
m a refined way But no one would suggest that 
all romance belongs to the East If we accepted 
the author’s theory that colour and mjsttcism have 
come West with Christianity (which coincides with 
our feeling that Romance belongs to the Middle 
Ages) there would be little difficulty m accepting 
his theory as a generalisation But we are still left 
with the difficulty that the character of much art, 
as to whether it is Romantic or Classic, is deter 
mined by individual temperament, that we have 
constantly in 11 estem art an opposition of tenden 
cies as real spiritually, and, as far as we can see, 
the same theoretically as the opposition that the 
author gives to East and West But for its great 
suggestiv eness, its power to promote thought, and 
to give us a desirable consciousness of the dual 
principles that are always seen to be opposed in 
art, we regard this as a book of altogether excep- 
tional importance 

The Kaisers Garland Bj EnsiUM) J Siu.iv sv 
(London W Hcinemann ) 6s net — The drawings 
of which the illustrations in this volume are re 
productions were recentl) exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries and have ahead) been referred to m our 
notices of I ondon exhibitions In a prehminarj 
note the author explains the origin of the title he 
has given them Harking back to the Kaisers 
visit to London he says “ On one occasion I myself 
threw a bunch of roses into his carnage as he 
passed, driving in state 10 the Guildhall The 
roses glanced down from the parasol of the 
Empress, caught hi 5 helmet, and grazed his cheek 
and it is this little episode that suggested to me 
the title of my present bunch of drawings” In 
looking again at them wc_ cannot help feeling that 
Mr Sullivan is not in his proper element here 
He tnow him to be a draughtsman of much re- 
finement, but in some of these drawings one cannot 
fail 10 be struck by a certain coarseness of con 
ccption which ill accords with this estimate and at 
the same time greatly diminishes their potency as 
sautes. In particular the frequent use he makes 
of animal types, such as the wild boar, the clnm 
|»nzce eta, to represent the enemy is open to 
objection, on artistic grounds, even if such symbol 
ism is justified by actualities-— and as to this the 
obvious criticism is that some of the misdeeds of 
which the enemy has been convicted far surpass 
tn turpitude any thing lliat can be laid to the charge 
of the brute creation. The most successful of the 
senes to our mind are those in which lie does not 


resort to such expedients, as for instance 77/e 
Ungartered Blackleg , The -Red Alagara , and 
Deutschland uber Alles 

The Theory of Beaut} By E F Cvrritt 
(London Methuen.) 6r net — In this essay Mr 
Camtt writes with the advantage of exceptional 
familiarity with the literature of the philosophy of 
esthetics He reviews and compares succeeding 
theories of beauty from Aristotle to Kant, Schopen 
hauer, Nietzsche, and Croce, not omitting the 
judgments of our great English poets and painters 
To obtain from his pages the utmost that thev are 
capable of yielding would require a knowledge of 
the sources upon which he draws lor his quotations 
almost equal to his own But his book is not 
without something to offer to the lover of art 
unfamiliar with the philosophy of the schools but 
interested m the nature of his own response to 
beautv The statements that the experience of 
beauty is an activity thatit ‘ contemplates passion 
by means of expressing it in sensible form ' — and 
that, therefore, it has been mistaken for the muta 
tion of natural objects — will be accepted by any 
artist who is sufficiently introspective to have 
observed the nature of his experience in a moment 
of creative inspiration That all beauty is the ex 
pression of what max be generally called emotion 
and that all such expression is beautiful— this is 
the essential point that emerges from Mr Camtt s 
deeply thoughtful and sympathetic analysis of the 
authorities he has examined 

Etching and other Graphic Arts By Gi-orce 
r Plowwxn (I ondon John I jne ) 6r net — 
Only the first five chapters of this treatise nre 
devoted to “other graphic arts — pencil diming 
wood engraving lithography, line engraving, Ac. 
being briefly described therein while the bulk of 
the matter iv concerned with etching The. author 
of vvhose work in this medium several examples 
were given in our recent Special Number on “Pans, 
Past and Present,” studied under Sir h rank Short, 
to whom lie dedicates this well printed handbook 
in which the technical processes, implements and 
materials employed by the painter etcher arc 
fummously stated By way of illustration there 
are numerous re prod actions of prints and drawings 
by various artists, including the author, who is 
also represented by an original etching given as a 
frontivpw.ee, and thtre are drawm s s of the implt 
ments employed in etching A useful feature of 
the little book is a list of places tn Ixindon, Pans, 
New \ ork, Ac , where materials can be obtained 
I dmund Dul ids Picture Book for the Trench 
Rc t Cross (London 11 odder and Stoughton on 
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T he lay figure on me- 
morial DECORATIONS 

“We were talking not long ago about the 
great opportunity which will be offered directlj to 
sculptors, * said the Man w ith the Red Tie “ Is 
there to be no chance for the workers in other 
branches of art? ’ 

“In what way do jou mean* ’ asked the Art 
Cntic. “If there is really going to be an art 
revival, I hope that artists of all kinds will have a 
part in it ” 

“ \ ou hope so , well so do I,” returned the Man 
with the Red Tie , “ but what we hope is not 
necessarily what we ought to expect. Of course 
we hope and expect that architects will play a 
prominent part in future developments, but I 
should also like to see the painters and designers 
taking their share in the creation of a record of the 
great ev ents in our history But wifi the opportunity 
be offered to them * ’ 

“I suppose they will make their own oppor 
tunnies,” broke in the l’lain Man “There will 
be lots of pictures directly of war incident*, I am 
sure that before very long the exhibitions will be 
lull of them " 

“ \ncl there, I suppose, it will end, sighed the 
Man with the Red 1 ie. ‘ Some of these pictures, 
perhaps, will be bought for public galleries, a few 
more wifi be buried in pnv ate collections, and the 
rest — well, vou know whit happens to pictures that 
nobody wants * 

I see whit you arc driving at \ou think the 
easel picture is not ftsulEueutiv permanent record ” 
said the Cntic “ X ou want something more listing 
and more ambitious, something that will impress 
itself more deciMVilv upon the public and that will 
W mote monumental and therefore more worths 
of the occasion. 

Precisely ' \nu grasp mi idea," declared the 
Man with the Red Tie ‘I want to see the 
pictoml art used as seriously as tile irt of the 
sculptor for memorial purjioses. I want to set 
our dcci mors workm., side hv side with our 
sculptors in the glorification or our national 
sacrifices and achievements. I want pictures 
produced tliat will stand to our credit wnh 
future gt ncratiom." 

‘ \ou want i lot," laughed tin 1 1-un Man. 
Hut win. re are vou going to put them*" 

* In evtry public building in which the bu mess 
of live nimmunitv is earned on. In cvcrv place in 
wbteh the pe< pie tome tog» th t for anv pul h< |>ur 
rep! «1 the Man with the ked In * I want 
a</. 


the record to be all about us and to be constantly 
before our eyes.” 

“ Mural decorations 1 Is that what you mean?” 
cned the Plain Man “ What is the use of them * 
Who ever looks at them , and, if it comes to that, 
what men have we got, who can do them decently ?” 

“Lots of artists,” exclaimed the Cntic, “if vou 
will only give them the chance to show what they 
can do Vou cannot expect a great school of 
decorators to exist and flourish if you offer them 
no scope for the practice of their art , but prov ide 
them with the opportunities and there are plenty 
of men who will be equal to am demand you like 
to mike on them ’ 

“But I have always understood that the chief 
reason why there is no demand for mural decoration 
in this country is that wall paintings will not stand 
our climate,’ objected the Plain Man “What is 
the use of spending money on things that will not 
fast * ” 

“ 1 hat is a lame excuse for the neglect of a very 
important branch of design,” said the Cntic. 

“ lherc are technical processes available which are 
quite permanent and can be thoroughly depended 
upon No, the real trouble is that in this country 
we do not appreciate the artistic importance of 
mural decoration and we do nothing to help on its 
development as a form of art practice — nothing, 
that is to say, comparable with what is being done 
in America, for instance." 

“And niv argument is tliat the time has come 
for a complae change in our attitude towards it, 
added the Man with the Red Tie 

“ \n argument w hich I sincerely endorse,” agreed 
the Cntic “ W e liav e artists capable of doing the 
finest tvjx of work, we liave technical processes 
which will serve them admirably and which have 
Imrni well the test of experience , all we want nets 
is heahhv and intelligent encouragement from the 
people who haic the right kind of influent e 
1 here arc plenty c f subjects available now fi r the 
most important memorial decorati ms , there arc 
icrts of wall sjxicl wimng to be filled What a 
sin it would be to let such a special opportunity 
shp by ” 

‘ I do nut sec that it is any business of mint," 
grumbled the I’lun Man 

Mitre vou are*” cned the Xian with the Red 
1 it * It is n vt your bu mess so 1 supjHvc *omc 
«mt clx must attend to it Put can t you make it 
your business, and sec that it is carried out jiropcrlv * 
Wake up man' Ii is quite time vou tied some 
thm„ for tht good « f art 

T»tt l.vv fictftr 
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W ILLI \ M C \LLOW 
I* A INTER IN ttAlIR. 
COIOUKS'ibis 190S RV 
T M \R 1 IN WOOD 

( u 1 o\v s water colours will always stand out from 
the lmr water co’our painting of his time liccausc 
he ou lined tho-e who practised the system in 
which lit was educated and sustained tradition in 
spite of the incoming tide of the modern style 
When Callow himself began to feel the inlluencc 
, f the new ideas os to the handling of the medium 
it seems only to base confused his aim and brought 
about n deterioration in Ins art 

Callow was the most fatnou? drawing master of 
his nine, and that was a time when the master 
was more than one who gave a gentle guidm,, 
hand to the individual tendencies of the pupil 
In those days the master tried to turn over to 
the pupil a recipe for ex cry possible thing he 
might be called upon to draw or colour The 
student licgan with exercises with the I eiicil in 
which, by its employ jnent m given ways the effect 
of oak tree branches or willows or elm tree 
branches could be rendered so that there was no 
mistaking what they were meint for In the«e 
drawings trees resolxed themselves into types ot 
trees, just as buildings into types of architecture 
or types of rum It was in * composition that 
there was most play for feeling And indeed 
• composition in those days was a large part o 
picture-making — part of the compositun of 
course being the dexterous sweeping wash that re 
hexed a light sky by broad suppression of buildings 
or trees under one dramatically contrived shadow 
Such a style of drawing (for water cok ur in this 
sense was but an extension of the art of drawing 
pure and simple) discounted original and subtle 
observation and tended to accept one type of 
scene as beautiful to be represented and another 
as uclx to be rejected by the artist 

It is of this School that Callow is a «epre 
» master He possessed great natural 

Tb, and this ««’ increased b y hls P' ote ' s, °" 

facility, nt and ment D f his 

o! art , 0 B rk „ but appt« »■"> b y ,be ,lud y 

»**“ colour node is 0 I P colonr 
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embellishment to these drawings He applied an 
iffut of colour to them which he thought suitable 
to the mam lines of the composition 

He inherited from the age of Girtm and i urner 
a gift of extreme delicacy and precision in drawing 
which p-rhips the world will ncxer see so 
beautifully again Ut have Mr Muirhtad Bone 
but for all that, the rivalry of photography has 
nthcr destroyed the mood of concentration in 
winch sensitive and detailed representation can be 
performed with enthusiasm 

Upon Ins drawings Callow made a dramatic 
subdivision, light and shade Any further detail 
was but a modification of this main division never 
lost We may take Mr Sargents art in water 
colour as the very opposite of this system In his 
work every shadow is assailed by clear reflected 
1 ght every light owes its vivacity to the economy 
m ihat pure whiteness with which Callow would 
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extravagantly illuminate the whole length of a street 
of buildings facing the sun 

It is a \erj poor education for the appreciation 
of the vibrator) charm of Sargent s art to accustom 
oneself to the skilful theatric use of light and 
shade upon which depends the effect of the most 
characteristic Callows And it is a very poor educa 
tion for the enjojment of the b-aut) in Callows 
art at its best to share Sargent s restless v ision 
Callow was employing in the forties and fifties 
the equable and serene stjle that he inherited from 
an earlier school He commenced with a ver) re 
fined vision supporting his extraordinarj skill, and 
if his art was eventual!) deteriorated bj incoming 
influences which his sympathies would not permit 
him to understand it was also assailed by an 
enemj that lias a special ej e on excellent drawing 
masters — facility itself, when it outstrips ever) 
Other faculty In the later )ears of his long life, 
the tradition which had sustained him in his best 
work was bare!) remembered by the most old 
fashioned collectors We are but now finding 
our way back to it in that search for first principles 
which is the end of the end U hen Callow died 
in 1908 he was ntnet) six He was as a bo) 
ass stin^ Iheodore Fielding elder brother of 
Copte) Helding, in colouring prints m 1823 and 
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was an exhibitor at the Ro>al Societ) of Painters 
in M ater Colours in i8 0 S He exhibited there 
thenceforward for set ent) ) ears unbroken!) 

Although he was exhibiting oil paintings at the 
Ro)al Academ) after iS 3 o his reputation is 
secured to him by his water-colours Drawings 
b) his grandfather John Callow who was bom in 
1770 can be studied with the work of contempo 
rary draughtsmen in the portfolios of the South 
Kensington Museum H hen M illnm Callow 
began to draw he started with the convent on that 
was emplo) ed bv his grandfather and all the 
draughtsmen of the frst part of the nineteenth 
ccntur) The broad definition of trees ui which 
their shape is made clear by always shad mg them 
on one side was easif) emphasised hj a s m pie 
but comprehensiv e wash of colour There are in 
the \ ictoria and Albert Museum at South Ken 
s ngton a senes of water-colours done in 1S42 of 
scenes m H)de lark and Regents Park, in which 
this simple recipe for an atmospheric topographical 
drawing is earned out with the greatest art The 
vision is extremel) refined Nothing could be 
further removed from the commonplace into 
which such a style would decline in the hands of 
the amateurs of whom there seem to have been 
more at that time than there are even to-day 
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These drawings are at present kept together in 
a portfolio, as n set, but there is at least one 
included among them, to which the Museum 
authorities have given the date of 1842 when the 
series was undertaken that was either added b) 
Callow later, in the stj le of the senes, or corrected 
No 1* 3 m this portfolio is a cast in point The 
irees in the middle distance of this sketi h are as 
unhlc the treatment which the artist emplojed at 
that time as anything can lie They arc a blurred 


hand as a draughtsman 
“was so steady that he 
never required, even in his 
most elaborate subjects, to 
remote a line once he had 
drawn it ’ In the same 
essa> we learn that in hi> 
many sketching tours, with 
the exception of the first 
one in 1836, the artist 
confined himself to pencil 
work “ Besides filling 
numerous sketch books he 
was in the habit of making 
detailed pencil drawings. ' 
“It was his practice to 
execute all his finished 
paintings m his studio from 
these pencil drawings 
He had such a wonderful 
memor) for colour thit 
lie w is enabled to depict 
the scents which he had 
sketched jtars ago with 
onl) the aid of his black 
and white drawings 

He are here let into 
the secret of much that 
inexplicably boring in 
Callow's liter art. Hie 
thing that gives us a vivid 
sensation of life in the c»«e 
of a Sargent water-colour, 
even when his shortluand 
is m pi ices obscure, is the 
sense wc have of the scene reprtsented, as an tv 
pencncc— an experience w hich the artist si ctns able 
to communicate to us with all its freshness in it 
This mif.ht quite wtll lie done and is cl me in all 
Callow » most notable work bj an artist represent 
ing hit subject from memor) Ulan an artist 
lifts Insists from lus subject in nature that Ik nil) 
watch ins hand be tsitlrrtdt Committed to menu ry 
For the sake of the gicaier care whit h can be guen 
to it some of the manual part mi) be diferred 
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method that the ever imperceptibly changing con 
ventions of art must in the lap c of such a time 
brin*, about , as well as by an) modification in the 
inherent character of the artists mind \s time 
went on Call >w becomes ever increasing!) the mere 
picture-maker, and he is brought to rt.lv more tlian 
ever upon the cneni) of all art — the sense of the 
picturesque Tor the sen t of the picturesque is 
tie sense of what a preceding artist would liave 
made of the subject It begins to work cul in 
the c)es of a painter when it no longer ennobles his 
Msion of nature when it demands blindness to 
e\er) thing tn nature which will not ft into a 
formula for fcpre«entatu n which lias been adopted 
for convenience 

\ll Callow s work can tie hroadl) divided into 
that which is alive sensitive and refined and 
that which is tiresome and sometimes common. 
When Callow is spoken of as a master or out 
standing importance in the histor) of water colour 
it is the Callow with the fresh 


another in his timt There were moments when 
the peculiar qu dities of water-colour seemed in 
danger of being forgotten altogether Hut 
Callow remained through ever) thing a purist 
in st)lt lc never lost in stippling or b) em 
plovment of both colour or in am other wav 
a deep feeling for the natural qualit) of water 
colour If it is possible for the modems to 
revive this qua! it), if the sense of the true proper 
ties of water colour is as acute in them as in the 
founders of the art m I ngland and if we are con 
scious of a principle unify irg all tl c dtv ersity of 
effort and experiment which characterised the ase 
in which Callow lived it is largely became his turn 
art establishes a contmuit) between succeeding 
schools and afford- a meeting centre for extremes 
of method Water-colour was frst employed as a 
tint to supplement drawing The method b) 
which draw mg is inferred bv manipulation of colour 
was dcviloptd in Callow s time 


vision and instinctive touch, the 
Callow whom we find in the work 
that reflects his enjoyment <f 
nature of new scenes and romantic 
architecture W t lo«e sight of this 
Callow altogether in many of the 
set pieces that he prepared for 
the market 

It is not a question altogether of 
dates, though ir is of course through 
the forties, fifties and sixties that 
we get the most directl) treated 
and interesting of Callow s water 
colours Consideration for market 
success without conscious violation 
of the principles expressed in Ins 
best work seems to have caused 
the mirked. d fforences in qualitv 
of p cture 5 of the same date He 
was the mister of a style inherited 
In approaching Nature his perfect 
training gave him a beautiful 
address. But when he ceased to 
court Her he lapsed into dulness 
But m spite of lapses Callov 
continued to handle watercolour 
as if he was th nking in it for so 
many years that the whole record 
of h s long vital period runs like i 
backbone through the art in the 
n neteenth century The use of 
the medium was lieing fundament 
ally altered by one artist after 
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Modem British Sculptors 

ODER.N BRITISH SCULP- selves for there is no lack, of men filled with the 
TORS SOME YOUNGER MEN tight ideals but b) the public lo the majority 
of people, unfortunatel) this most beautiful and 
RefereivCE will be made in this article substantial art exists only as an accessory to archi 
to the work of some of the younger men who have lecture or as a means of occupying spaces at street 
made sculpture their lodestar These artists are corners and in parks Such monumental work 
mostly young m years, but they are grouped under causes the ordinary patron of art to consider 
this heading more in the sense that their master sculpture as beyond hts province It is overlooked 
pieces probably, are yet to be created They have that sculpture also plays an important part in the 
all achieved distinction to a greater or lesser degree decoration of the home A bronze will yield as 
but their lives are still before them and much may much if not more pleasure than a water colour 
be expected m the years to come sketch or an etching but the fact is not appreciated 

It is fitting that mention should be made of ' fully As regards cost the expenditure of less 
the limitations which affect a full consideration even than five pounds will secure an object of 
of the rising school of sculptors So many have beauty by a sculptor of repute, and this sum is 
departed from their chosen walk m life to take a not too much to ask from hundreds of visitors to 
share in the all absorbing events of the day that it exhibitions It is for the young men to cultivate 
would not be fair to enter into any comparative such potential buyers, who would become enthu 
analysis of the work done m the past decade siasttc if they were only initiated into the sculpture 
Those who remain are not 
less loyal, of course and 
they would be the first to 
wish that precedence should 
be given m the thoughts of 
the public to those whose 
names appear in those 
magic lists under the title 
* British Artists serving 
with the forces And 
while on this subject it may 
be wondered whether in the 
future there will be reflec 
tions of the war in the 
work of our soldier artists 
who like their great pre 
deccssor Michelangelo 
have adapted themselves to 
new tasks directly opposed 
to their former peaceable 
vocations One learns from 
the letter of an erstahilc 
architect that the mysteries 
of bricklaying have been 
solved at last so far as he 
is concerned through his 
experience in manipulating 
sandbags will some of our 
sculptors return from the 
trenches enlightened in 
re*gard to some of the 
problems of their latent 
craft 5 

Sculpture is a neglected 
art, not by artists them “cxirr 
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habit 1 he suggestion nnj be offered tint small 
bronzes with a practual as well as an ornamental 
purpose might be exhibited more frequent!) instead 
of those of i pureh ideal character I rennet did 
not disdain to design a smokers ash trt) which was 
* published at a puce within the reach of almost 
all householders, and one of the greatest modern 
sculptors in Tnglond, the inspiration of ever) 
student, was not too proud to turn his thou B hts to 
the modelling bf a biscuit tin Tbit is the right 
spirit in which work, of ill kinds should be under 
taken cspectall) b\ those who art on the threshold 
of their careers and ire ible to produce for a 
smaller recompense than is possible in the case of 
men who arc surrounded with the expenses of fime 
and position One is thankful to know that at the 
present moment at least one joung trust ind an 
appreciative patron arc working together m this 
waj, the patron having proposed and the sculptor 
having accepted a commis 
sion for a motor car mascot 
in bronze Such enterpnse 
in securing beauty at the 
helm is worth) of emulation 
The sculpture of the 
present da> is more remirk 
able for its* traditional 
character ind technical ment 
than for its novelty in design 
This is i point in us favour, 
for the classic tdeil has 
survived through die cen 
tunes and maintains its 
unassailable prestige All 
the efforts of revolutionists 
have failed to undermine the 
principles evolved b> the 
men of old and the more 
one sees of attempts to set 
new standards the less con 
vtneing are the results 
There is often something to 
admire in the Ingenuity dis 
placed but as regirds form 
the appeal is wanting in 
force This modem observ 
ance of the established 
canons of art is due to some 
extent to facilities for trav cl 
and in consequence, to the 
realisation of the grandeur 
of ancient conceptions in 
marble and bronze But 
judicial selection enters into 


the appreciation and adoption of past motives, 
and it would be quite possible for students m 
their pilgrimages to take note of less worth) 
objects of art The fact that a long succession 
of ImcJJcrs of tier) temperament have returned 
from 1 g)pt, Greece and Italy with similar news 
on the monarch) of art is sutticient evidence 
of unique qualities in design and execution 
Modern sculptors, however, more than eier take 
the true inspiration of such work without imitatin 0 
it in the manner of their forefathers 

Mr C \\ cl>Gilbcrt whose Cnef is illustrated 
on page 19, is the nearest approach to a sculptor 
pioneer possible in these da>s of almost universal 
opportunities for learning the essentials of crafts- 
manship Tic is an Australian but has been m 
this countr) since the summer of 1914 his arrival 
being timed unfortunatel) in live light of the inter 
national events which happened soon afterwards 
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The work of Mr Nicholson Babb always has 
a pleasing freshness and it is satisfying whether 
on a small or large scale Mr Babb is one of th" 
few sculptors who iun c had an opportunity to turn 
their powers to the des gn of something of direct 
value to the community, namely a lamp-post. 
\\ ould that the one authorities took mo e pains 
to erect similar objects t f usefulness and beautj I 
\sa matter of fact this decorative lamp standard 
(in the Hors" Guards Parade near the Foreign 
Office) was not the outcome of municipal ent-r 
pnse but it arose through the means of a fund 
associated with the deathbed wish of Lord Leighton 
In other wap Mr Babb is Inown b) his outdoor 
sculpture in London, notablj b) some figures on 
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His ideas of further travel had to be readjusted 
but he finds some consolation in the museums and 
schools To one who is practically self taught, 
and who in default of facilities for casting was 
compelled to set up his own foundry in Melbourne 
the poss bilities of London axe unfathomable In 
spite of handicap* he succeeded in establishing 
a sound reputation before leaving his native place 
and the development of his art wit! be watched 
with interest He is at present engaged on a 
marble bust of Sir George Keid, G C.B his 
previous work in this direction including busts of 
Lord Carmichael and ‘hr Edward Holrojd The 
dgmfed figure of Gruf is part of, a memorial to 
the late Sir Samuel C illott, first Lord Major of 
Melbourne. Mr Web-Gilbert occupes himself 
of course, with imaginative work his theme at the 
moment being a f ne Bacchanalian group. 
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the \ tctoria and Albert Museum He is a name 
of PI) mouth proceeding from’ the" Technical 
School there to the Ro>al College of Art and from 
thence to the Royal Academy Schools, where he 
secured the Gold Medal m 1901 Since then he 
has done much excellent work, his Lae and the 
Vestal (p 21) being a typical example One 
of his small pieces, Pro Patna, has been bought 
recently by the Queen, and his memorial to 
Captain Scott, one of the latest additions to the 
monuments in St Paul s Cathedral, was illustrated 
in a recent number of this magazine 

Mr Richard Garbe is widely known not only 
as a sculptor but as a teacher of modelling and 
carving at the London County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts His work in connec 
tion with architecture includes groups on Thames 
House, near Southwatk Bridge, and the medrcval 
and modern compositions still m progress for the 
•Welsh National Museum, Cardiff Intensity of 
expression is apparent in his designs, for example 
in The Man and the Masks (p 25) Here is 
a figure embodying thought and concentration 


\ group with a similar depth of meaning is The 
Egoist, tn which a naan disputes ascendency with 
an I gyptian Sphinx It was Mr Garbe s first big 
work and it gate him a secure place among the 
rising men of hts generation His relief, Youth 
and the Shadin' (p 24), is full of grim significance 
Among his works with a more tender sentiment 
one remembers his Mother and Child , a group with 
admirable intentions and due fulfilment 

Oil paintings and pastel drawings form part of 
the work of Mr S M W'jens, but sculpture is his 
favourite means of expression In the latter 
category several interesting productions will be 
remembered Tirst of all there is the Girl and 
Lizard (p 26) purchased by the Chan trey Trustees 
from the 1907 Academy and now m the Tate 
Gallery * It was a difficult pose to treat success 
fully, and the fact that the artist was able to perfect 
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considerable that the Schools are natural!) a Mecca 
for ambitious students who often base gone quite 
n long way on the road to fame before becoming 
Probationer* at Burlington ffouse Our ilfustra 
lions to this article include work by the last fise 
winners of the big prize, and taking them in 
sequence it is clear tliat the lu 0 h standard of con 
temporary times is being maintained Iaist je.tr 
the usu ll competition was suspended on account 
of the war 

Since Mr T J Clappcrton won the Gold 
Medal for Sculpture at the Royal Academy in 
1905 his work has been important and interesting 
One Tcmembers particularly some of his negro 
figure-, for the Mungo Fark Monument at Setkjrk, 
and when his work for the National Museum of 
Males rs completed it will proie a striking conw 
bution to modem sculpture Among his smaller 
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imaginative compositions, Tie Atlfie wt$ in the 
recent exhibition at Messrs. Mar mgs A statuette 

b> him of Robert Lout* Stevenson drew prat'c 
from that discerning critic Mr Edmund Oossc 
Mr F A Rlundstone who won the coveted 
Gold in 1907 was born in Svitzerland of 
English ftiid French parentage His earl} studies 
in art took pLice at Ashton under Lvne and being 
specially interested in animals he was often to be 
found at the Mmchester Zoo While there still 
in his teen lie took a cast of a dead lion and this 
work brought him into contact with Mr Herbert 
Dicksee who has ever since been a good friend to 
him Migrating to the Metropolis Mr Blundstone 
studied at the S >uth London 1 echmeal \rt School 
and at the Ro}al Acadei 1} where he won \arious 
pnzes from 1904 onwards Folio nng perhaps, the 
advice of Sir W B Richmond in one of the 


Academy Lectures in i9"fi he travelled in Lgvpi 
as well as in Greece and Italy having as a com 
panion the Gold Medallist for Painting the lale 
Mr Francis Cnsp who gave up his life for his 
country in the present war Mr Blun 1 tODe is 
assistant t> Mr Gilbert Daves in the Modelling 
Department of the Sir John Cass I echmeal Insti- 
tute Hi Jjoj and Fruit (p -2) a bronze fgure 
fra garden is one of the best of those chubbv 
f a ures which liave been produced in recent years 
and The Age of Imagination (p ’j) is altogether 
charming Aviation and tie Drama a group in 
5 her modelled by him was presented bv members 
of the Green Room Club to Mr Robert Loraine. 

The neat winner of the Gold Medal (1900) was 
Mr Vlfred Burton whose Sahmis — The Mourners 
is given on p. ’4 The subject is rendered 
convincingly with ihe dramatic touch which 
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Mr Buxton on impart so well His Alt tm, also 
inspired b) his traiels w is a notable composition 
being an allegorical group representing the Spirit 
of ancient Greek sculpture musing nier n miniature 
figure of Theseus before listening it on a )outhful 
and modem aspirant to fame \notber memorable 
work is the IsiMh shown at the kord A cade m) 
in 191 2 , it is a poetic realisation of the well known 
lines h) kcats. Mr Buxton, who is a I^ondoncr 
b) birth his done a grcit deal of irelmecturil 
carving both before and after his studentship He 
has recently been engaged on the s ulpture in the 
Congregational Church at W estcliff near Southend 
Mr John Angel has also nsen from the ranks 
of carvers, and was technically skilled before he 
entered the Rojal Acadcmj Schools. He was a 
pme winner right through and there was no sur 
pnse when he won the Gold Medal I hat was 
tn xgu the scar when owing to the sweeping 
successes of the girl students Sir L. J I'oyntcr 
referred somewhat causticallv to the * slackness ’ 
of the men and to the tarnished honour of his own 
sex. But no girl has ever won the “Gold for 
Sculpture and ev cn in that ) ear none could challenge 
the supremacy of Mr Angel I ike Mr Ulundstone, 
Mr Angel, who was born at Newton Abbot was a 
student at the South I-ondon Technical Art School 
under Mr W b frith, before 
proceeding to the koynl 
\caduny Schools His 
statuettes show considerable 
resource in design, and his 
larger works, such as 77 e 
Appeal, are conceded 
sturdil) 

Last on the list of Gold 
Medallists at present is Mr 
Gilbert I edward the sue 
cessful student in 1913 in 
which jear he dso won the 
first Scholarship in Sculpture 
of the British School at 
kome Owing to the out 
break of war Mr Led ward 
was onl) able to spend nine 
months in Italy instead of 
three jears Since Ins return 
he has been engaged upon 
the Cntqfivton (page 31) 
which is part of a Cahai) 
memorial erected in the 
church) ard at Bourion on 
the Water in Gloucester 
shire It is based on the 


tnditional stone crosses in the locaht), tnd it is 
penetrated with simple dignity and reverent feelin,, 
Mr 1 edit ard, whose father w is a sculptor « is born 
in Chelsea and for n tunc w is a student it the 
Ro>al College of Ait 

\notber of Professor Lime r in pupils who still 
cn]0)s the benefits of association with the master is 
Mr Charles Wheeler, a mine of Wolverhampton 
His work includes the reliefs illustrated on 
pages 26 and 27, one of which Tie Haters 0/ 
Ivr^et/ulness, wis seen at the Ro)al \eadeni) 
last )cir lhcse works show unusual promise in 
design and will be followed no doubt b) others 
still more important 

Mr W kcid Dick R 11 S , Ins established 
a good reputation in the south as well is in 
Glasgow, where, until 1907, he studied at the 
School of \rt Since Ins migration to London 
his work has been seen at the Rojal \cadcm) and 
elsewhere, notable examples being hemun Pi tnx 
now in the New South Wales Art Gallerv The 
Caft/ul in the Bndford \rt Caller) (page -3) 
Hie kelpie, and The Jo\ <fLt'e and Silence He w as 
one of the first members of the profession to join 
the \rmj and for some months now has been at 
the Trout with the ko>al \rmy Medicil Corps 
\i mm \oce\n 
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Paintings by Miss / L Gloag 

P AINTINGS BY MISS I L Im interesting features of composition , but better 

GLOAG, ROI works were such as In ike House of Simon the 

Pharisee , and a cleverly painted Pandora But in 
Most people are familiar with that story of all her paintings as the) may be seen to-day on the 
the well known artist who, when importuned b> an wills at the exhibitions at Burlington House at the 
inquisitive dame regarding the medium with which International the Rojal Institute of Oil Painters, or 
he mixed his paints, replied “Brains, Madam, the “New’ Water Colour Society, of both of which 
Brains 1 ” Had one to inswer a similar query last Miss Gloag is a member, there is a modernit) 
concerning the work of Miss Gloag, whose pictures both of subject and of treatment, and in particular 
form the subject of this article, one would feel one ventures to think, of colour, which must no 
tempted, paraphrasing this retort, to answer in doubt have engaged the attention of many other 
somewhat the same strain, “Vitality, Sir, Vitality 1” visitors to those exhibitions besides the writer 
For indeed a sense of liveliness and vigour When we speak of art as modern, however, the 
characterises all her work, giving to it an appeal term is one that demands some amplification 
which cannot pass unnoticed Furthermore to Miss Gloag s pictures are modern in the sense of 
this artist, I think I am right in supposing, the sharing in the character of so much among good 
self imposed eleventh commandment must be, not contemporary panning in being, if we may coin the 
the generally accepted addition to the Decalogue, term, a kind of 11 Searchlight art an art that is 

a caution against being found out (for there is no very penetrating and illumines brightly the object 

skeleton in Miss Gloag $ artistic cupboard), but upon which it bends its rays, but which, limited in 

rather an injunction at all costs to eschew dullness Us scope, has no pow er to pierce the shadows, that 

In all her work one conceives 
her to be moved by a distinct 
purpose, and animated by such 
fervour and energy that the 
natural result is the achieve 
ment of something extreme, 
either good or bad in art It 
may be that she has sometimes 
perpetrated a bad picture lias 
failed upon occasion, com 
pletelj but it would be a 
surprise to find her painting 
anything merely mediocre or 
commonplace 

Hie pictures here repro- 
duced belong entirely to, as it 
were, a second phase of her 
work, and to a more individual 
and characteristic manner 
which one has come to reeog 
nise as belonging to this artist 
At first her preoccupation 
would seem to have been with 
subjects and with a manner 
that partook somewhat of a 
kind of later pre-Rapbaehtism 
or even had some affinity with 
the ait of Units In earlier 
works may be found a pre 
ddcction fi r subjects « f a 
mediaeval character Among 
such for instance is four 

Inlets rouni tny lt/d which miso" on rAtvri'O nv t L. 
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indeed through the very brilliance of us effect 
upon tbe parts it strikes it leaves in an obscurity 
the more profound by comparison Much among 
the work of contemporary painters seems to par 
take of this character of selecting for a fierce 
analysis some special aspect a specialisation such 
as has to some extent become inevitable in our 
complex cniiisation and a consequent and con 
trasting neglect of the rest 

With all its robustness with all its excellence of 
painterlike and draughtsmanhke qualities there is 
something a little restless a little tinge of dis 
satisfaction which occasionally betrays itself m 
Miss filoags work as though she was admitting 
that although she may hue said in any particular 
I icture all that she meant to say, while she may 
have expressed all that the momentary e\i 0 encics 
j ermittcd of being expressed she knows and feels 
that all is not there 

But we do not Llame a war correspondent 
because he does not also happen to be a poet, and 
we have no possible right or reason to censure a 
painter for what he or she does > 0 / give us Let 
us try whilst we eDjoy to appreciate to the full 
v hat has been accomplished so that our enjoy 
ment and our interest may be the more complete 
and the more truly understanding 

In all the examples of Miss Gloags work here 
illustrated, and indeed in all it has been the 
writers lot to see from time 10 time in various of 
the exhibitions three cardinal traits are revealed — 
sureness of drawing directness of touch and a 
marked ab lity in the handling of paint These 
three characteristics not by any mean-, universally 
encountered together in modern work reveal the 
artist as confdent of herself and it was tbe recog 
nit on of these qua/ ties that prompter/ the remark 
made above as to the nonexistence of a skeleton 
in her artistic cupboard This is indeed only wbat 
one ould expect to find in an artist whose studies 
have comprised work at the Slade at South Ken 
stn 0 ton and in Pans 1 hen also in many of her 
pictures there is to be found an evidence of ctu 
noi scurship of a delight in be-utiful old things 
examples of furniture rich brocade® fne carving 
marquetry and rare craftsmanship t f all Linds 
Pint workmansh p surely appeals strongly hert 
and in 1 er own branch of art Miss Cloag evinces 
a sound and able craftsmans! ip Indeed if wi 
1 avc a bone to j ivk with her— and she would be 
the first to be imp itient of any w rmng about htr art 
that should only cu!o 0 isc — it is ihat the f ae way 
in which she I andks her pa nt transcends upon 
occasion the merit of the subject per se At the 
34 


same time let us not ignore the fact, incontestable 
in art that it is most often the manner of treat 
ment — the quality of the draughtsmanship the 
fine play of contrasting light and colour — that 
stakes the subject and whether it be some 
exquisite vase or an old cracked teapot a lovelv 
woman or a misshapen dwarf matters not a whit 
provided that the genius of the artist has depicted 
it with clear insight and a mastery of touch 
Had one to label the work here reproduced one 
would be tempted to speik of it as Realism Not 
a Realism such as for instance that of Zola which 
has caused the term to become to some extent 
debased and to imply an insistence upon unlovely 
Ucts hut rather a he dthi desire to enjoi the 
material aspect of things, to take things as they 
seem to nmlyse mayhap but with something of 
a detached and scientific mind which despite its 
utter frankness contains no elements to offend 
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even the most susceptible And this aspect of 
Miss Gloag s work seems to be \ery evident in her 
treatment of the nude To one who obviouslj 
delights in tackling painters problems, the nude 
makes an appeal such as always trustifies a little 
those to whom it represents merely an undressed 
person To pamt, shall we saj, a nude model 
upon a couch with draperies and silks whose 
colours contrast jet harmonise with an infinitude 
of delicate and subtle reflections upon the bare 
flesh and to render with the same pigments and 
the same brushes the one with the texture as of 
inanimate stuffs, the other alive and warm with the 
blood pulsating beneath the skin — here is the 
problem which calls forth all the painter’s skill 
and mettle, and in painting which, if sincere, he 
is entirely oblmous of the fact that the finished 
production maj contain elements to distuib the 
susceptibilities of the laj observer 

No one ignores the fact that the Pans Salons, 
for instance, alwajs contain a number of works 
painted with the vulgar object, undoubted!), of 
shocking or of appealing in an unworthy way to 
the ordinarj visitor, but paintings of this character 
are almost invariably devoid of real artistic merit 


But no matter how frank, how literal maj be Miss 
Gloag s painting of the nude, st could never par 
take of this vulgarity, and her work of this kind 
has alwaj s the forceful appeal, the robust natural 
ness given it bj the sincerity of its conception and 
the technical accomplishment of her painting of 
flesh- As examples take the picture, now in a 
public gallerj m New Zealand bacchante and 
fauns, with its echo of Rubens, or the perhaps 
more completelv characteristic East and !( est, with 
its clever and amusing contrast of the finely painted 
back of the brown skinned model with the white 
bull-dog and the brilliant lemon jellow and the 
red notes in the background, and remark with 
what ability and simphcitj the artist has rendered 
the texture and qualitj oftbeskin. Another picture, 
Joy si ith fits fingers ts.tr at fits Lips , bidding Adieu , 
which was at one of the recent Rojal \cademy 
exhibiuons is also notable for the painting of ibe 
little nude gamin like figure by whom the artist 
tjpifies the elusive joy 

In water-colour, too Miss Gloag has painted 
many admirable variants of this theme, enjojmg 
the attractive contrast between the flesh tones and 
the colours, gay or richly sombre, of draperies and 
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brocades One of the finest ol her works of the 
kind a trul) superb piece of flesh painting, was 
an oil which visitors to the International last 
Spring will remember, entitled If Oman itt/A 
Puppets 

Among the interesting series of paintings brought 
together by Mr Edmund JIavis as his gift to the 
Musge du Luxembourg in Pans, there is a 
thoroughly characteristic example of Miss Gloag s 
work This, entitled 1S60, is here reproduced, 
and affords an evidence of that comoisseurship 
to which reference lias ahead) been made The 
1 clto t Coat , illustrated on page 34, is a work m 
somewhat the same vein, though here there is 
no historical evocation, but rather a kind of fin de 
stick modtshness, even a little touch of contem 
poiar) eccentricity in the way the hat obscures 


the upper half of the fict 
Hut the painting of the dress 
and the solidity of the draw 
mg court examination, and 
while in its smartness it re 
calls peril ips such work as 
Iloldmt s, there is no mere 
satisfaction with asupcrlicial 
chtc 1 he portrait of a girl 
and her dog Mm", which 
was a prominent feature at 
the last exhibition of the 
Institute of Oil Painters, is 
jabbed in with strong stnc 
eato brush strokes, and has 
that feeling of restlessness 
which at times is evident in 
the artist’s work Though 
here, again, with no parade 
of draughtsmanship, but et en 
a touch, ns it were, of dis 
for care and fineness, 
there is nevertheless a sure- 
ness, a suggests mess of 
drawing that makes it satis 
factory despite the sum 
mariness of the treatment 
In the water colour 
/ r c and She the same brusque 
handling obtains, but what 
could be more typical, more 
complete in suggestion or 
more dexterous in modelling 
than, in particular, the face 
of this coster girl or the hand 
of her “bloke ” as he holds 
the reins of the barrow in 
which they drive out apleasurmg 5 

Two illustrations of flower pieces, Some JSastur 
hums an l oth'r F/o-i ers, and A bunch of Plotters , 
the latter bought b> the Scottish Modern Art 
Association, complete the tale of the reproductions 
And though it is onl) in imagination that we can 
see the wealth of rich and brilliant colour which 
her subject has afforded the artist the occasion of 
arranging on the canvas, we may appreciate the 
sense of design, and that hint of Oriental opulence 
which, while perhaps it robs the blossoms of their 
tender grace and sweetness, gives them by wa) of 
compensation, a r61e in a sparkling scheme of most 
rich and glowing colour 

It is a fashion at present to rave about colour 
m a somewhat abstract manner , to regard it as 
dissociated from form Hence, one presumes 
37 
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comes so much mere slopping of often interesting 
colour orer unsatisfactory draughtsmanship In 
Mi^s Gloags art, with all its individuality and 
modernity, there is the pleasant insistence of good 
drawing, a sincere and trained appreciation of 
form, which lying always beneath the fresh and 
brilliant colour she affects gnes a refreshing 
‘ohdity and definiteness to herab’e wort 

Arthur Reddie. 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT 

This Special Winter Number of The Studio 
will be nady in a few days. Innumerable books 
on Ixmdon hat e appeared from time to time, but 
the Editor is presenting to his readers a record of 
the architectural and topographical beauties of the 
great metropolis such as has ne\er before been 
attempted In the preparation of this work he has 
received the \ aluable co-operation of inan\ dis 
tinguished artists whose drawings, etchings, anti 
lithographs of London represent the most notable 
phase of their art In addition there will be 
reproduced a selection of old drawings and prnts 
showing London as it was during the earlier 
centuries , while a special feature will be lllustra 
Dons of some of Mr John Thorps wonderful 
mode’s of London before the Great Fire of j6fi6 
The letterpress will be contributed by Mr Ma’colm 
C Salaman, who has intimately studied the various 
aspects and histoncal associations of London 
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R ecent designs in domestic 

ARCHITECTURE 

Within easv reach of London, especially 
fcr all who can afford to keep a motor car, and 
at the same time delightfully rural the region of 
Walton on the Hi!! has in recent years attracted 
many residents who have been quick to take 
advantage of the facilities offered them of having 
houses erected to suit their own tastes Unlike 
some localities on the outer fringe of the metro- 
polis, where estates have fallen into the hands of 
speculative builders whose chiet aim seems to liave 
b-en to put as many houses as possible — usually 
of the suburban villa type — on an acre, thus 
sacr ficing whatever rural character they possev-ed, 
the land round about Walton has in almost all 
case* we believe, been allotted for building in such 
wav that congestion precluded Then there is 
a wide aiea of heath and a golf course which has 
attracted many devotees of the xoval and 
ancient ” game to the neighbourhood — prominent 
among them being the Minister of Munitions, 
who, as is well known, has a residence there Mr 
Lloyd George s hotist was designed by Mr Vorli) 

II or dir and has already with various other houses 
in the d v net desigrcd by him and othir archi 
•ects, been il ustrated in Thf Stltuo \evr Book 
o» Oecokvtive \kt A more rexxn* example of 
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Mr Morlej Hordcrs designs is shown m the 
illustrations on this and the preceding page The 
house is of the cottage tjpe and the walls are 
built with ordmarj stock bricks, a portion of the 
upper part being tile hung with old tiles to n atch 
the roof A reference to the plan will show the 
accommodation on the ground floor, with In mg 
rooms of comfortable dimensions placed on the 
sunnv side and the sen ice apartments, stable, 
etc. in an annexe at right angles to this part of 
the house The appearance of the house on the 
garden side sutlers somewhat from the newness of 
the grass bank, and would be improved by a proper 
retaining terrace the provision of which is under 
consideration 

A brief reference to * Beneflrey was made in a 
recent issue m which the architectural exhibits at 
the last exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
were reviewed and in part illustrated as one of the 
two houses by which Mr W Hunter Mcfs'ab 
F R.I B A was represented The house is situ 
ated at PoIIokshields a suburb of Glasgow, and 
externally is faced with light-coloured freestone 


the roof being covered with Elleswater green slates 
hating a stone ridge finish In regard to the 
internal treatment great use has been made of 
stone as will be seen from the illustration of the 
dining room opposite AH the public rooms, as 
well as the entrance half, have store fireplaces 
and a feature of the diningroom is the alcove 
formed in stone, with the etrved motto on the 
frieze below the shelf of the fireplace *Tak tent 
o' time Ire time be spent The walls of this 
room, as also of the billiard room and hall, are 
panelled in kaun pine stained and dull polished 
and the ceilings are raftered with the same wood 
A simple treatment has been earned out in the 
drawing room the walls above the rosewood dado 
being painted grey with frieze in soft white. For 
the library and bookcases Austrian oak was used 
In the dining room ns in the other principal rooms 
ornamental stone corbels are to be found at the 
undersides of the ceiling crossbeams Messrs 
I and W Anderson Ltd of Glasgow, were the 
general contractors and the stone caning was 
executed by Mr James \oung 
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Topographical Sketching tn the Army 



The two pairs of small villas illustrated on pages 
42 and 43 were erected recently from the designs 
of Mr Charles T Ruthen L R I B A , M S A , of 
Swansea for Mr Charles Augustus at Sketty a 
western suburb of Swansea, which like many other 
large centres of mercantile life has undergone con 
siderable expansion m recent years, upon an excel 
lent, site from which amost extemiv e \iew is obtained 
of the whole of Swansea Bay In front of the villas, 
at a distance of about two hundred feet the mam 
road passes which leads from Swansea to the 
famous Gower Coast The houses are screened 
from view by very fine old trees although the 
outlook is not impeded many way The accommo- 
dation provided is such as is required by the very 
large number of residents of a commercial town 
like Swansea As will be gathered from a perusal 
of the plans accompanying the illustrations the 
ground floor gives a convenient hall sitting dining 
and breakfast rooms, with the usual offices , whilst 
the first floor contains five bedrooms and bath 
room The whole of the walling is of bricks the 
external walls being 1 z inch hollow work rough 
tasted md fmtsbtd a brilliant wbite Pot the 
half timber work best oak has been used and all 
the roofs are covered with Welsh green slates 
The eaves overhang about two feet Simplicity 
is the keynote throughout the interior in the 
case of both pairs of villas the woodwork being 
exceedingly plain and elaborate mouldings have 
been avoided where possible 



T opographical sketching 
IN THE ARMY 

Although war in all Us chaotic miseries 
robs art to a great extent of that atmosphere which 
infuses a spirit of romance, it is interesting at the 
same time to note how the Army has produced 
artists and how the art world especially in the 
present campaign has produced soldiers , and one 
can go back as far as 1 500 to find Leonardo da 
Vinci being interrupted in the painting of his 
Mom Lisa by command of the Duke of Tuscany 
to work the guns in the defence of Tuscany It 
was Leonardo too, who constructed the first 
model of a flying machine and exhibited it to the 
amazement of Lorenzo de’ Medici so after all the 
art world has been from early times associated 
with military affairs, although the temperaments 
are absolutely adverse to each other 

Nowadays there is a certain form of art existing 
in the Army which is becoming mare and more 
important in carrying on the operations of war , 
the knowledge of topography is all necessary in 
the education ol a sold er and the ability to MS? 
a pencil becomes part of the training Sketching 
has of course been taught for years past at various 
military colleges in England for the benefit of 
those undergoing study for the Kings Commts 
sion and hitherto officers alone have been re- 
sponsible for topographical sketches, for which a 
knowledge of drawing was md spensable but the 
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instruction his no v been extended to the r ink and 
file because the authorities rtco^msc the immense 
xilue on act i\e sen ice of lmin 0 men who can use 
a pencil in making topo„raphical sketches and so 
the soldier is taught to express on paper the design 
and contours of the count r) oier which it is 
necessary to direct (petitions 

these sketches are made in xarious ways 
lhey arc sometimes drawn from the summit of 
rising ground and very often they arc done in 
the uenebes through a penscope Ability to 
make sketches is also very important for an 
observer in a ciptive balloon in his location of 
artillery batteries and the same appl cs to the 
observation of an enemy s movements from an 
aeroplane the sketching of which must necessarily 
be done with great rapidity Thus drawing on 
conventional military lines has become very 
essential tn the topognp! ical delineation of a 
piece of country lhese sketches are of course 
not intended to be arttstic in their handling but 
at the same time there is a certain charm in their 
s mplicity and the conventional method does not 
detract from their interest It is indeed extra 
ordinary hov quickly 
the men learn to sketch 
in a panorama very 
often under great diffi 
culties and it proves 
that one can just as 
easily be taught to draw 
the formation of objects 
m nature as to trace 
the design of the letters 
of the alphabet \s 
a matter of fact the 
sketches which are here 
reproduced to illustrate 
these notes are the 
result of a training e\ 
tending over a brief 
period of seven days 
Although there is no 
attempt in these topo 
graphical sketches to 


give the gradation of shades is in a-rnl p r 
spec tnc, the effect of rcctdcnce is nevertheless 
produced which is iccountcd for by the usuil 
training a soldier undergoes whereby his sight 
becomes much more alert thin tint of the avenge 
civ ih in, he is constantly observant of objects and 
their forms and lus instruction m judging distances 
enables lum to place those objects m the correct 
perspective, so that his topographical sketch is 
almost dnwn to scale 

By this simple method of sketching fact w ithout 
the striving after artistic effect the soldier pro- 
duces in his drawing unconscious truth, and 
although his sketches arc constructed on purely 
conventional lines they are at the same time very 
convincing and though they are not intended to 
be associated with art — for the purpose for which 
they are made is purely utilitarian— one cannot 
help thinking that such panoramas dravn almost 
in a childish manner are more realistic than many 
an art student s efforts tn producing some stra ned 
artistic effect which is devoid of an underlying 
knowledge of truth 

RFC 
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WALNUT TREES ON A ROAD IN FRANCE 
WOODCUT BY GWENDOLEN RAVERAT 
(AtW Eight! Art Cl lb ) 


Another departure from precedent on 
the part of the Academy was announced 
last month and is to the effect that the 
only reproductions of the works of mem 
bers of the Academy to be exhibited m 
the forthcoming Summer Exhibition will 
make their appearance in a publication 
to be issued under the authority of the 
Council \\ e gather from this that the 
various journals and other publications m 
which works shown at the Academy are 
usually reproduced will be restncted this 
year to reproducing the works of non 
members Whether this course will add 
to the popularity of the exhibition remains 
to be seen, but it has often seemed to us 


rather strange that the Academy has not adopted 
STUDIO TALK the practice of the leading art organisations on 

( From Our Own Correspondents ) the Continent and some in the United Kingdom, 


C DON — The decision of the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy not to 
hold a Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House this season while it lias naturally 
caused disappointment among the multitude of art 
lovers who look forward to thts e\ent with great 
pleasure on account of the opportun ties it offers of 
making acquaintance with masterpieces whose very 
existence is known only to a few, cannot have 
occasioned much surprise m view of the circum 
stances of the time The organisation of an 
exhibition of Old Masters such as those which 
have in past years attracted connoisseurs to 
Burlington House entails far more labour and 



care than most people imagine even in ordinary TlfE EDCE OF THK WOOD 

times the risks attending the transport of valuable woodcut by Gwendolen raverat 

\ orks of an are sufficiently 
great to make owners 
hesitate to lend them for ex 
hib tion and under present 
cond tions these nsks are of 
course far greater The an 
nouncement of the Council s 
decision elicited the sug 
gestion that the galleries 
or some of them should 
be placed at tl e service of 
other art societies to w hom 
the renting of exhibition 
accommodation is a senous 
item in these days but appa 
rently the suggestion which 
lias much to commend it 



has not found favour with 
those m authority 


I ANTE ENTERING THE WOO I WOODCUT BY GWENDOLEN RAVERAT 

( trtr Enghtk irt Club ) 
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'Tint l RODIGAL SON ’ 
WOODCUT BY GYiXMKJLEN RAN EH AT 
(Am English Art Club ) 


and issued a catalogue of hand} sue containing a 
large number of reproductions of the pictures and 
sculpture in their Summer Exhibition The lllus 
trated catalogues of the Paris Salons are not re 
markable for the excellence of their reproductions 
and are inferior to those of the biennial exhibitions 
in \ enice for example, but the) are alwajs 
popular and are probably a source of considerable 
revenue 

The illustrations accompan)ing these notes are 
all, with one exception only, reproductions of 
works which have appeared in art exhibitions held 
m London during the past month or two and 
alread) noticed in our recent issues From the 
black and white section at the exhibition of the 
New English Art Club which mvanabl) 
contains items of interest to those whose 
S)mpathies are not restricted to modes of ex 
pression which re!> on colour, we give the 
etching by Mr Henr) Rushbur>, and the 
series of six small woodcuts b> Gwendolen 
and Jacques Raverat very charming both in 
design and execution , from the w inter exhi 
bition of the Old W aler Colour Societ) Mr 
D \ Camerons impressive Jnrerlot/n, and 
from the notable exhibition of smalt sculpture 
at Messrs \V anng and GUlow’s galleries ex 
amplesof work b) Mr Albert Toft, Mr A C 
I ucchesi, Mr Nicholson Babb and Mr T 
llxlnon rcsp*ctne!y The three exhibitions 
in question were prolonged be)ond the ap 
pointed time for closing and the same 
happened with the International Societ) 's 
exhibition at the Groove nor Galferj, which 
48 


terminated at the end of Januar) to make room 
for the National Portrait Society's show now 
about to open 

Tht remaining ill uslrition ts a reproduction m 
colours of the latest addition to the series of panels 
at the Rojal Exchange, of which some have ahead) 



• THE SUMMIT 

WOODCUT, DRAWN BY JACIJUfS RAVERAT, 

CUT BY r\\E\not-EN RAV BRAT 
(New English -irt Club) 

been reproduced in these pages The artist, 'ft 
E A Cox, R B A , the designer of man) well 
known posters, has followed out the scheme in 
which Lord Leighton, the first artist and donor of 
the panels, evidentl) intended that the rest should 
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MOTHER AM CHILI BV Al BERT TOIT 

( \feisrs II inn £■* Gltto-v t Galleries) 


be tics gned— that is the composition of the 
fgures docs not occupy much more than the 
lower half of the design The new panel Teprc 
sents the present \tion of a charter to the Merchant 
Adventurers by I hihp the Good Duke of Bur 
gundy an ally of our Henry V and interest is 
naturally focussed on the Duke who is here shown 
arrayed in a gorgeous vermilion robe In historical 
compositions of this kind one is apt to find more 
or less sameness in the express ons of the fgures, 
but Mr Cox has avoded this fault The donor 
of the panel is Sir Frederick Green who is identi 
fied with the Orient Shipp ng Company 

The seventeenth exhibition of the Pastel Soc ety 
held in the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours last month suffered 
from a defect to v Inch we have more than once 
referred when not cmg prev ous exhibitions of the 
Society It is that far too many of the works 
exhibited revealed a disregard of the proper 
function of pastel a 1 ght and graceful medium 


which will not stand bung manipulated laboriously 
If some of the. more aggressive examples of its 
improper use had been eliminated we could have 
spoken of the show as a success for it was not 
lacking m really good work calling for stneere 
commendation Me noted particularly the Pans 
subjects by Mr 1 ernek W ilhams and especially 
Le Quit tits Orfi-res a set of six by Mr J R K 
Duff with subjects from emce and I ugano a set 
of the same number by Mr George Shermgham 
Mr I tonard Richmond s lit Somersetshire and The 
liver, Mrs Esther S Sutros A House in Trance 
J 9°Jt Mr I Htlejohns A Spanish Bridge and The 
Vermilion Go l Mr Arthur Wardles Leopards 
Resting and other animal studies, some dainty 
studies of femininity by Mr I ewis Baumer, and 
Study for the Head of a Siren by Mr Herbert 
Draper 1 here was also interesting work by 
Mr S Melton I isher, Mr John Charlton Mr 
Reginald Jones and Mr T E M Sheard and 
we should have admired Mr W ynford Dewhursts 
work the more if his colours — and especially his 



A DUTCH MAIDEN BV T HALNON 

( Ve srs II ar g k* G lleno s Galleries) 
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more successful Waterloo 
lind^t , and Mon* F mile 
Claus — are well known to 
them through our pages 
Hie last show c(l a number 
of works, among them the 
gi) and sparkling stud) of 
azaleas in Kew Gardens 
which was recent!) repro- 
duced in colour in an 
Article on his work, and 
Hiiral hide pastels s tmthr 
to those which figured so 
attractive!) at a recent ex 
hibition of the Interna 
tiona? Society I he work 
of Mdlle Jenn) Montigny 
seems to hold some 
cadence of admiration for 
the iummosit) which 
attracts \f Claus and her 
sunn) and hnllnnt paint 
mgs of II)dc Park were a 
note of cheerful colour on 
blue, which in ncatl) ever) one of his six was the w ills Others among the Belgian painters and 
an intense gcntian-'had been more subdued Of draughtsmen represented included Professor Jean 
the five b) Miss Leslie Han e) two — The Dapple l 
Sty and On the Deri ns — were attractisc in a 
decoratne scn->c, and there were some examples 
of militar) portraiture which were excellent as 
such, though it must be confessed that a broad 
expanse of khaki colour onl) shghtl) relieved b) 
other colours is not wholl) agreeable 

An artist new to us is Mr Cecil Trench, who 
has this season been show mg paintings and litho 
graphs at the Twent) One Galler), Adelphi In 
his art we find something of the spirit of Watts 
and in two at least of the exhibits there was much 
that reminded us of Mr Ca)le) Robinson Mr 
French is no follower of the dernier cn in art but 
we like his sincere and thoughtful work none the 
less 

At Messrs Xnoedler s Galler) the originals of the 
works reproduced in ‘The Book of Belgium s 
Gratitude (and, we believe executed for the most 
part especially for that purpose) made a delightful 
ensemble Our readers hav e become famil ar with 
the work of many of the Belgian artists who have 
contributed to this book and three of them — Mons 
Alexandre Marcette, represented by a charming 
■Pont de Maidenhead , Mons Albert Baertsoen who 
showed two large works La Tamise, Chsvtr, and a 
5 2 
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Dclvillc MM J deBrujcker Marten van der Loo 
Marc Hcnrj Meunier, Maurice Blieck Louis 
Reckelbus and A Delstancbe and {he exhibition 
further contained a bust of f*ad) D M b) 
Mons \ ictor Rousseau 

A daj Or two before Christmas the art world 
learned with regret of the death of Mr \rthur 
Hughes the last survivor of the Pre Raphaelite 
school though he was never a member of the 
famous Brotherhood Mr Hughes was bom in 
January 183' and had therefore nearly completed 
his eight) fourth jeir Like Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt he was a Londoner and though to a man 
of his retiring disposition life in London itself 
could not ha\e been very congenial we believe 
he never wandered far aw a) from the Metropolis 
He began his career as an artist in 1846 when he 
entered the School of Design at Somerset House 
where he studied under \lfred Stevens \ little 
later he was admitted to the \cademy Schools 
where Holman Hunt and Rossetti were fellow 
students and whenonl) seventeen made his debut 


at the \cadem> exhibition RusKux entertained a 
very high opinion of Hughes s paintings and was 
cspeciaUj struck by the beauty of thought and the 
quality of colour disphjed in the Aahiit), exhi 
bited at the Rojal \cadem> in i8 3 8 Treviousty 
to that he had been attracted b\ Hughes s Aprtl 
Irrve (R A 1S56) which he characterised as 

exquisite in ex ery way \ reproduction in colours 
of the latter work appeared m this magazine some 
ten years ago, and m the meantime the picture 
has found a permanent abiding place in the Tate 
Caller) Mr Hughes was for many long years 
an illustrator, ‘Good Words being the principal 
channel through which this side of his art warmly 
appreciated b> >oung people made its appearance 

The example set by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in making special arrangements to interest 
juvenile visitors during their hohda>s is worthy of 
the attention of those who have charge of other 
collections containing objects likely to appeal to 
children At South Kensington the experiment 
was tried last August, when Owing to the shortage 
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of the ordinary Country Holiday funds the number Tj ^ DINBURGH — During the later fx>rtion 

of youthful visitors was larger than usual and with I i of 1915 the public of Edinburgh had the 

the energetic co-operation of Miss Spiller, Secretary I ' opportunity of seeing three Art 1 xhibi 

of the Art Teachers Guild and other ladies, it J — J lions two of them to some extent 

prosed quite successful In the recent Christmas contemporaneous and all opening within a short 
holidays the experiment was renewed on a rather time of one another 1 he f rst in point of unit, was 
more extensive scale A room was set apart for unique in that it was the only occasion on which 
the special exhibition of objects chosen with a view Scottish sculptors !n\e exhibited together inde- 
to interesting boys and girls for the former there pendent!) of painters The Exhibition was held 
were casts of the models of Cromwellian soldiers in Messrs. Doig Wilson 1 Wheatley's Galleries and 
in Cromwell House Highgate objects illustrating conststcd of a collection of small bronres mainly 
the Napoleonic wars and other items connected autographs b> the are perdue process a facsimile 
with warfare at various periods and for the latter casting from the artists wax mode! Altogether 
models of costumes of various periods and nation nineteen sculptors exhibited, showing 58 works 
alities completely furnished dolls houses Princess The leading work was that by Dr Macgillnray 
Marys set of Japanese dolls used in connection whose Za /item//?, already illustrated mT up Studio, 
with the Girls Festival in Japan and so forth was such an inspiring feature of the last Scottish 
Demonstrations of spinning and weaving and Academy Exhibition In addition to this Dr 
elementary instruction in the stencilling and block Macgillnray showed The Jh/e of Flanders and La 
printing of textiles formed part of the programme Trance symptomatic of the artists keen sympathy 
in the carrying out of which a number of ladies and with the events that are proceeding in the western 
gentlemen volunteered their services as guides theatre of war In other exhibits he showed his 
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JIRIDCEND CERES 


(So ety of S ottisk Artists) 


BY ROBERT IIO 


fondness for classic types of beaut) Two loan 
works by Mr Perc> Portsmouth were on view a 
seriLS of studies of animals by Mr J W Somerville 
a St Cea/ta and a Boy puffin? a Stone by Mr 
Alexander Carrick and a rather important imagi 
native work Wind and Sea by Mrs Meredith 
\\ tlhams 

The Society of Scott sh Artists Exhibition opened 
in December comfortably filled four of the Royal 
Scottish Academy Galleries and the Sculpture 
Hall The Society must hat e had many difficulties 
to contend aga nst and they surmounted them 
remarkably v ell Fifteen members of the College 
of Art staff and ->30 of its students have gone to 
the war besides a proportion of the members of 
the Society and it was thus pretty much left to 
the older men and the women members to carry 
the L\hib tion through Nearly three hundred 
p ctures were placed in addition to a few examples 
of applied art and though a fair proportion of 
the work was small the qual ty was encouragingly 
good 


Of the invited work the three most promtnent 
pictures were Mr Napier Hemys Ltfe or Death — 
Betrayed l y the 1 f on Mr Arthur Burgess s The 
Roaru s Lio and Mr Charles Dixons Sfithcad 
July 24 1914 — very useful in going a present-day 
popular interest to the Exhibition and each serving 
as a reminder of the great part our Navv is playing 
in this \ orld war Other invited works were a 
charming example of the romantic landscape 
painting of J C Wintour an artist not even yet 
appraised at his proper value a landscape with 
figures by Monticell] a beautiful cottage interior 
by Thomas Faed and the late Mr J W 
Alexander’s Dtianf la Glace a work of great 
tenderness and refinement that is reminiscent of 
\\ hrstler in its technique 

The new President of the Council Mr Robert 
Home who has made very decided progress in his 
art within the last two or three years painting in 
the district of Ceres v here he has a summer home, 
has done nothing finer than his Bridgend Ceres 
which following the path of the flew air school 
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is notable for tbe punt) of tts colour, its fine 
contrast of light and shadow, and the agreeable 
simplicity of the composition A new member of 
the Society, Mr U illiam Shackleton, a well known 
contributor to the New Fnghsh Art Club sent 
three pictures which show his imaginative faculty 
and colour sense Of three small pictures by 
Mr Charles H Mackie the Am/ Gatherers takes 
rank with the finest of his larger work in respect 
of the sumptuous quality of its colour, and 
Mr J Campbell Mitchell has ncier realised 
more agreeably the delicate beauty of nature 
than in his Haytime near Corstorfihtne with its 
pearly clouds in an azure sky In Summer Sun 
shine Mr \\ M Frazer Ins the Corot vision for 
grace in foliage the picture is a serene and tender 
lyric "Mr Ik B hlisbets Ez e> mg on tie Earn is 
charmingly phrased and Mr Mason Hunter in 
Rtpcmt i, Cornfields shows better constructive 
quality than is generally allied with bis colour 
work in oil 



BOV PUTTING A STONE BY ALEYA YDKR CARSICK 

(Venn Deg II then Wheatley i GalUnts Ed Hi rgk) 
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MEMORIAL STATUE OF GENERAL DAVID 
STFWAKT OF GARTH TO BE ERECTED AT 
CLENLYON DESICNFD AND MODELLED 
B\ II S CAMLEY A R S A 
(See G/j gmv Sf ite Taft f 6j) 

Modern Scottish art has shown a remarkable 
detachment from problems and e\ents of the 
present and it was thus somewhat refresh ngtofnd 
Mr Peter Wishart producing such apicture as The 
fin akemng 1914 a reproduct on of which accom 
pames these notes (p 56) Pa nted from much 
the same spot as Boughs Review picture it shows 
Holyrood Park, as a mil tary encampment ' ith 
Cal ton Hill as a high and impressive background 
In a bold free sty le it realises the movement and 
animation of the scene Miss Mabel Dawson s 
fi Message from tie Front has a present day in 
terest in add tion to being a well composed view 
of a b rd fancier s room with an old man taking a 
message from a carr er pigeon Two young artists 
of promise Mr Walter Histop and Mr John 
Munnoch have lost their lives in the war and 
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what Scottish art has suffered by their early death 
could be inferred from the artistry manifested in 
Mr Hislops large twilight landscape and Mr 
Munnoch’s picturesque Monastery Mr Hender 
sonTarbethas well realised in Sunset — Rannoch 
Moor the sense of space and beauty of colour in 
a Highland landscape, and Mr James Riddells 
Ochils landscape is effectively composed Among 
the figure work a prominent place was occupied by 
Mr Percy Dixon s Mora, an advance on any of his 
previous work , Mr Robert Hope s Sunlight and 
Silk and portraits of two children by Mr Stanley 
Cursitor are the other outstanding figure subjects 
exhibited on this occasion 

In the water-colour room one was pleased to ■'ee 
a large Highland subject by Mr T Marjonbanks 
Hay, whose work has been much missed from 
recent exhibitions, and there w ere good pastels by 
Mr Mackenzie Hamilton and Miss Meg W right 
a delicately phrased Sussex landscape by Mr 
Henry Lmtott, and effective drawings b> Miss 
Katherine Cameron and 
Miss Tmily Paterson 


The novelty of the 
Society of Eight Exhibition 
m their galleries in Shand 
wick Place was a series of 
clever cartoons of soldiers 
and sailors About fifty in 
number, these bold sketches, 
in which, with a minimum 
of line in black, with some 
times a dash of colour 
introduced, a marvellous 
completeness of effect is 
produced, give Mr Cadell 
at a bound a place in the 
front rank of cartoonists 
Mr Cadell also showed some 
remarkably bold impres 
sionist studies of W est Coast 
sccnerj The other work 
included a fine Solwa) land 
scape b> Mr James Pater 
son, moorland and river 
scenes by Mr Cadenhcad, 
interiors by Mr P \\ 
Adam, and three figure 
subjects b> Mr John 
Kavcry, A R.A 


G LASGOW — Mr A K Brown, R S A , 
occupies a commanding position 
among Scottish landscapists, and his 
work is tolerably familiar in British 
galleries, but a recent exhibition in Glasgow of his 
water colours must have come as something of a 
revelation to those who know onl) his work m oils 
He has practically abandoned the heavier medium, 
and concentration on aquarelle seems to have had 
a revivifying effect on his art His oils suggest a 
brooding outlook on nature , Highland ben and 
moorland under wintry skies are favourite themes 
which find expression m impressive low toned 
harmonies On the other hand, m his water colours 
the dominant note is unallojed gaiet) He revels 
in sunny skies joyous cloud galleons and bright 
colour Among these thirty and odd delectable 
pictures there is nothing to suggest the tempera 
ment revealed m his oil paintings That is not 
onl> evidence of versatility, it shews that Mr 
Brown appreciates the legitimate purpose of the 
medium Watercolour is essentially a sprightly 
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medium, and the more spontaneous its employment 
the greater its charm A dull water-colour is in 
tolerable, and yet, owing to the increasing use of 
bod> colour, an evil tendenc), certain quite capable 
artists emploung watercolour succeed onl) in 
being dull The explanation is, of course, obvious. 
Pigment upon pigment may ennch the quaht) 
of an oil painting, wash upon wash mevitab!) 
deadens the glow of a water-colour The maidenl) 
virtue of the medium is its puritj disturb that, and 
whatever else be gained its loveliest charm is lost. 

Mr Brown adheres to the more national and 
purer convention he worthily maintains the great 
traditions of the masters of English aquarelle who 
never aspired to give to their work the superficial 
appearance of oil painting, which is indeed a 
foolish and meretricious aspiration Mr Brown 
has not sought inspiration bejond his native Scot 
land he gathered his smgularl) attractive harvest 
during an itinenr) which was limited to the 'V est 
Highlands the uplands of Lanarkshire and the 
shores of the Sol wa> The reproductions, w hite they 
cannot reflect the quickening charm of his colour 


schemes, at least indicate his unerring taste rn 
composition and his command of draughtsmanship. 
The Cl\Je at Lamirv’ton is almost impeccable in 
the latter respect, and Bcnderl<xh Jfoor is charged 
with that poetic sentiment which invariably dis 
tinguishes Mr Brown s art He properly observes 
topographical fidelitv, but hts water-colours are no 
mere cold transcripts their charm rests m a certain 
exuberance of expression (there is the “ tang ” of 
the open air in all of them) and in their scholar!} 
artistry 

Mr Brown has obviousl) no s)rnpathy with 
the perfunctory methods that find favour in 
certain cotenes — the dot and dash system of 
colour — and the deliberately crude line A halt 
ing line drawn by a child is, of course, natural 
emploved b\ artists who have presumably studied 
draughtsmanship it becomes a mere affectation. 
Mr Browns water-colours bear closest scrutiny 
V veteran of art he still retains punctilious respect 
for colour line and perspective, and a reverence 
for the enduring conventions of aquarelle against 
which mere cleverness beats in vain. D M 
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There are few Scottish sculptors more energetic 
and sincere than H S Gamley, ARSA His 
keen love of the springtime of life reverberates in 
his delightful models of childhood, and his sensi 
tiveness to character and form is seen m all that 
emerges from his hand To him was entrusted 
the modelling of the memorial statue of the notable 
historian of the Highlands and Highland regiments, 
General David Stewart of Garth (p s&) The more 
picturesque appeal of the General in his younger 
days as a Captain in the Black NSatch strongly 
fascinated the sculptor's Keltic outlook, and it is 
as such, with the gay trappings of that remarkable 
regiment, that the statue has been delightfully 
completed It is to be erected at General Stewart's 
birthplace in Glenlyon E A 1 

M ONTRLAL — As I hate observed in 
previous notes, the last two or three 
years have afforded very conclusive 
evidence of progress in the evolution 
of Canadian art towards the attainment of a posi 


tion of greater independence and self-confidence 
In other words, it has been gaining steadily m 
significance and v itahty , and has begun to express 
something that at any rate is not mere vapid repe- 
tition of academic formulae Whether the present 
movement will ev entually lead to really important 
results— to the development of an art distinctively 
nationalistic — remains, of course, to be seen At 
present the auguries are favourable Though the 
times are just now decidedly inauspicious to art 
activity, nevertheless the collection of work in 
eluded in the thirty seventh annual exhibition of 
the Royal Canadian Academy, which opened 
recently in Montreal, was again encouragingly 
creditable, and, if anything, above the average of 
the standard attamed in former years 

Of the pictures in this exhibition, the most 
interesting, perhaps, were to be found among those 
in which pure landscape was the theme, for here, 
rather than in portraiture, or m figure painting, 
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UAFLES EARLY SPRING ( Acyal Lanud J t Ittnj) fit V > JACKSON A-t l A 


the new and more individual no e now being 
sounded in Canadian an is more pronouncedl) 
struck In respect of differences in method and 
handling these landscape paintings compose them 
selves into two principal divisions or groups the 
one representativ e in the main of the work of the 
older painters whose art is based on the svmpa 
the tic rendenng of natural efTict which necessitates 
a faithful adherence to the principles of aerial per 
spectivc tone relations and chiaroscuro while the 
other dm ion comj rises the paintings of a sounder 
group of artists wuh whom the theorj has been 
gain ng in general acceptance that Canad an land 
scape mi) be more foTCcfutli and even more 
truthfully interpreted by deer mine treatment than 
bjna uralmic representation and, in conswj jencr, 
their atm is to reveal the sp w of Canadian land 
scape b) means of a rhvtl mical jstttem orcesign 
having as ns Unis- some t) j icaljj topograph cal 
feature i>»uallv these des gn* are bn Ian m 
co our in harmonious rtUton bu concentration 
* f interest bv accent or emphasis is stud ouvlr 
avo Je 1 that ih* per era! eTect i* l" ly obta nal e 


b> this cssentiallj decorative treatment tnav not be 
lessened thercbj 

\s emploved b> Mr \ \ Jack*on ard one or 
two others whom he lias influenced this met! od 
has proved evtraordinanlv effective m producing 
results that are not on!} tuneful but convincing} 
truthful as representing the still untamed sprit of 
the lone Northland. It is mcrelv a commonplace 
to add however that th" charm and significance 
of these pictures are not in the 1-vst attnbu able to 
any noveltv of method emp'ojed in tbetr prodjc 
tion bat w 1 oil} to their expressic n of p rsonal tr 
Quitedus mibr m irntment and techn jut are the 
landscapes of Mr Maurice Cullen, vet rore has 
succeeded so adequately as be in tie forceful 
in erp ctation <f tic Hastern Canadian wincr 
Of the three p cturcs he cull hitedon this occas >o 
two S-'.'ttuJf ard 7%e \orth Jit it were pastel* < f 
virv ex jutsite quaht} and no less del^htful m 
sentiment while his < il paint ng Sftxtrtal J/jtf tir, 
if less poet eat in con rep*! m, was a most in er 
est **g j>rc*cntai itufan efiect « f 1 n l l 
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Other winter landscapes worthy of special men 
tion were those of Mr Charles Yl Simpson, whose 
Winter tn the Harbour was a pleasing arrangement 
in blue and silver, and of Mr Clarence Gagnon, 
whose Late Afternoon St m, II inter, was admirably 
luminous Mr A D Rosa«es three pictures, 
and in particular Tk' Heri Building, attested the 
maturing powers of this promising artist Mr H 
Ivan Neilsons An October Pastoral, Cap Rou^e, 
Quebec, and A Bend of the River by Mr Percy F 
Moodcock, who, after a prolonged absence from 
Canada, has returned to become again an active 
member of the kcademy, are also desen mg of 
appreciate e reference 

The contributions from Ontario artists included 
some strong and convincing landscapes of the 
North Country by Mr J W Beatty, Mr FranUm 
Brownell, Mr Arthur Ijsmer, Mr J L H Mac 
Donald and Mr Herbert S Palmer Morning, 
Algonquin Park , by Mr Beatty, was a particular!) 
impressive work and represented this artist at hts 
best Mr MacDonald whose paintings are dis 
tmguished b) breadth and bigness of feeling was 
exceptionally happ> in his rendering of skies Mr 


Archibald Browne showed thre; characteristically 
poetic pictures, while Mr Harcy Britton exhibited 
four large paintings agreeable in colour and 
arrangement The Express Stand, b) Mr T G 
Greene also possessed good qualities, and some- 
thing of the vastness of the pnnne country and the 
feeling it inspires was well suggested in Mr E. L. 
Fitzgeralds Frame Trail Mr Horatio Walker's 
Lime Burners at Plight was scarcely as convincing 
as some of tbe examples of this artists work 
exhibited in Montreal an former occasions. In 
Sunlit Seas, delightful alike in colour and senti 
ment and essentially individual, Mr Albert H 
Robinson achieved a notable success. 

In addition to a meritorious landscape in quiet, 
cool tones, Mr Homer U arson exhibited three 
large paintings for the execution of which he was 
commissioned by the Canadian Department of 
Militia. They deal wuh the mobilisation of the 
troops, comprising the First Canadian Expedi 
tionary Force, at ^ alcartier Camp, Quebec, shortly 
after tliedechrition of war Uthough the incident 
was one or great historical interest, its recording 
artistically was under the obtaining conditions 
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an undertaking of really formidable difficult) returned wounded from sen ice at the I rent and has 
The environment of thn military camp is b> no here prtsentedan impression of a thrilling incident 
means particular!) picturesque or romantic while of tht fighting in which he was a participant. 

the substitution of khnkt for the ga) colour of 

peace time uniforms robbed the artist of the oppor \ cr> few of the portraits in tbt exhibition were 
tumt) of turning to effective account possibilities notably distinguished Mr Ernest losbcr), how 
that might otherwise have been afforded in that ever, is to be commended for his conscientious 
direction Mr \\ atson therefore, is the more to portrait of the Most Rev Charles Hamilton lately 
be congratulated on his creditable performance Archbishop of Ottawa. This is dignified and aRo 
of the task entrusted to him In T/ePtrth of the an excellent characterisation Mr John Russell s 
Army the sun is about to rise above the wood) portrait of Sir Wilfrid Launer, though cleverl) 
Laurentian Hills which bound the j lain on which painted seemed somewhat superficial and the 
are pitched countless tents sheltering a slumbering hands have not been ver) haopil) placed Aclever 
host Ahead) a faint ros) flush lias flooded the portrait was also shown by Miss G Des Cla)es 
pearl) gre) of dawn The reveille has been A Selkirk Pioneer by \U Fredericks Challenger 
sounded The >oung army awakens It pulsates a study of a head of a frontiersman of the old t)pe 
with life and energ) and is inspired with one was good in character and modelling Two im 
common purpose the brave accomplishment of portant and ambitious pictures Melodies and Go/Jen 
that for which it was called into being The G/ou b) Mr A Suzor Cott attracted much 
martial note was also struck in At 2 jo the Infantry attention the former a poetical rendering of a 
all Attack b) I leut I ouis Keene who has just nude female form in an envelop ng atmosphere 
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SOUTH 

BY MARI A RET FOOTE HAW LEY 
(See f -a) 

suggest!* e of t« flight, the latter representing a > oung 
girl standing at an open doorway in brilliant 
sunshine, the shimmering contrasts m light and 
shade being interesting!) emphasised 


Mrs I- I’aterson, and a eras on stud) of a head 
b) Mr J St Charles also are deserving of praise 
The examples of sculpture displaying individuality 
and ongmalit) included work b\ Mr Finite Brun<% 
Mr Emanuel Hahn, Mr \ Lafibertc, Mr J A 
ICf.tr, Miss Florence Wile, and b) the distin 
guished veteran Mr Philippe Hebert, CMC 

It is vet) gratif)ing to record that Canadian \rt 
is now receiving considerable encouragement from 
the Dominion Government and from the present 
exhibition no fewer than twentv works were pur 
chased b) the Commission-rs for addition to the 
\attonal collection at Ottawa 

H Mortimer I-vur. 

P HILADI LPHI L — Following dose upon 
the Pnnce Troubetzkoi Exhibition of 
‘'culpture with onl) a few da)S intent!, 
the Art Club of Philadelphia opened its 
\nnual Show of Oil 1 amtmgs b) Members on 


The President of the 
Academ), Mr M Br)mner, 
exhibited a J\ude Figure 
in which his sound crafts- 
manship was well exempli 
fied ^ er) delightful in 
feeling was Mr Charles de 
Belles Children s Jen , while 
other pleasing work was 
the Black Cat b) Miss 
Mabel Lockerhv Bnttan\ 
Children b) Miss C S 
Hagarty, Sisters b) Miss 
Marion Long If aifittg for 
the Picnic Boat by “Miss 
H Mabel Mi} and The 
Price of J t e/on b) Mr E 
Hodgson Smart The two 
paintings exhibited b> Miss 
Doroth) Stevens who has 
just been awarded the 
Academy s travelling 
scholarship showed evi 
dence of real talent 


In the black and white 
section, the etchings of 
Mr Maher R- Duff and of 
Mr Herbert Raine call 
for special remark white 
The /truer, a mezzotint bv 
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MELTIMj shows' (Philadelphia At! Club) by edward w RLIjhmd 


December 12 Thirty one painters contributed 
fifty-eight canvases, a very effective marine by Mr 
William Ritschel hanging in the position of honour 
on the main wall of the gallery The title of this 
work, There shall le light, describes it quite well, 
for the illumination of the picture of a swirling sea 
dashing in sun tipped waves upon a rock bound 
shore is altogether convincing Mr Leopold G 
SeyfTert sent a notable example of that supreme 
test of a painter s ability, a study from the nude, 
catalogued Reflections , in w hicli the subtle tones of 
the flesh and the carefully drawn figure of the 
graceful girl are doubled in the mirror in the back 
ground He also contributed a spirited portrait of 
Horatio Connell a local concert celebnty 

As a painter of American landscape, Mr E \\ 
Redfield has few equals as one could well see in 
two of his works in this exhibition, Melting Sno is 
and The Fo t of the Mountain Mr W Elmer 
Schofield stands also well to the fore in this 
branch of art, ]ud B ing from his painting of a sordid 
manufacturing village made interesting by the 
artistry of his brush Mr Wm H K "V arrow 
showed a capital character study of a woman past 


middle age, entitled ll'aitin^, and a larger canvas 
The Reflection, a mirror portrait of the artist at 
work in lus studio Mr Emil Carlsens contnbu 
tion, Woods, Interior, with a scheme of colour m 
which the pale greens of the foliage were the 
supporting notes, had a decided appeal of a 
poetic nature Mr Henry B Snell showed a 
number of delightful small pictures of St Ives 

Mr Paul King exhibited some good animal 
painting with a setting of tender atmospheric 
greys, in a work entitled Horse Drinking Admi 
rable in tonabty w ere Mr R B Parley s canvases 
In the Dunes and River and Sea Mr Lazar 
Raditz in Anna Laughing had a capital bit of 
character painting There was an excellent, 
solidly painted portrait of JohnH AfcFaddcn, Ds; , 
former president of the Art Club, by Mr Henry K 
Rittenberg, of Mrs Henry It Pancoast by Mr 
Benedict Osms, of Mrs Raditz by Mr Raditz 
Mr Btrge Harrison presented a picturesque bit of 
local scenery in Morning in Philadelphia Mr 
Alexander Harrison had a good nude figure m 
The Model and the Spider, evidently an incident 
of studio life Mr Parke C Dougherty s Misty 
7 * 
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BV MARCARET KENDALL 


Morning tu Independence Square gav e the delicate 
pearly greys of such a scene Mr Leon Kroll 
contributed a Stilt Life which, though almost crude 
in colouring had distinct charm as a piece of 
direct painting 

The art of miniature painting was well illustrated 
at the 14th Annual Exhibition of Miniatures 
held recently in the galleries of the Pennsylvania 
Academy by the works of Miss Iaura Coombs Hills 
in her portrait of Mrs George II Chadiick , of 
Mis. Margaret J> ends)} in her portrait of JJsssulnnti 
I S Mitchell and of Miss Mabel R Welch in 
the portrait of Mrs II G If tan Mrs Emily 
Drayton Taylor showed a portrait of a charming 
I ttle girl Anne Elliott Miss A M Arehambault 
a portra t of Miss Potl\ Pn,e and Miss Margaret 
1 oote Hawley a fine half length entitled 1 oath 
Mr> Stella Lc us Marks exhibited a group of t! ree 
of which P/ue P<rt was the most nltractivt \ ery 
interesting too was the pair of mcdalhrn permits 
in profile executed in cr loured wax by Mi s 
Ftliel Trances Mundy L C. 

\KT SCHOOL NOTES 

L ONDON — Vo aftemoin pure going ts 
I robakty unprecedented in the h story of 
the R< yal Academy ^ch » Is but tl e war 
— changes everythin,, and at the gathering 
on December 10 it »« imperative that the 


proceedings should be terminated and the lights 
extinguished by six o clock The prize giving was 
remarkable in another respect for 191 ^ was what 
is known as a “great year in the Schools and in 
normal conditions the biennial gold medals for 
painting sculpture and architecture, each of which 
carries with it a travelling studentship of £ 2CO 
would have been awarded But in view of the 
fact that numbers of the male students are sen mg 
with the forces it was decided to withhold the 
b ennial awards with the exception of the Turner 
Gold Medal (and Scholarship of ^50) for land 
scape-painting The subject for this was Ecru n 
and the prize was given to Harold Williamson 
whose landscape, although unduly black and heavy, 
showed exceptional promise Another good 
landscape was A Ricky ard by Svlvia E. Gauntlett 
which gained the Creswick Prize of £?$ and 
the Silver Medal In this competition however 
the pme was gained by a narrow margin and a 
landscape by Una Hook, granddaughter of the 
famous sea painter was marked as froxzme accessit 
The prize for the cartoon of a draped figure sub- 
ject Pandora was taken by Dorothy F Litchfield , 
but the first prizes in the competition for the best 
design for the decoration of a portion of a public 
building and for theArmttage design in mono- 
chrome were withheld The students who gamed 
awards in December, in addition to those already 
mentioned were Evan J Walters Will am J 
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The Arts in Earh Enf’hnd By G Bai mwN 
Brown M A \o!s III and IV Saxon Art 
and Industry in the Pagan Period (London 
John \Iumj ) 2ir nettach — More than a dozen 
)tars Ime elapsed since the first two volumes of 
this work made their appearance, the one dealing 
with Anglo Saxon life m relation to the arts and the 
other with ecclesiastical architecture in England 
front the conversion of the Saxons to the Norman 
Conquest , but though w© have had to wait such a 
long tunc for this further instalment of the work 
it is evident that the interval has been employed to 
good purpose The two new volumes are con 
ccmed with the multitudinous manifestations of 
decorative art which are to be referred to the 
BIojl \m mius G \\ Slobbi James Pollard period preceding the conversion of the Saxons to 
llcrenccM \shcr Agnes C Jatham Marjory Christianity, and remote though this period is the 
I Mostjn Mbcrt T Waterton Joseph Greenup mass of material dealt with is truly astonishing a 
Joannes G A Fisam 1 crcis I ucy 
Green Arthur Glover, Harry II 
Cnwood and Daniel Royc Lyne \t 
the conclusion of the distribution 
Sr I dward Poynter made a brief 
speech on the general qualities of 
the students work, but the usual 
1 residential address was not 
delivered 11 T " 

E dinburgh —in the 
report of the Board of 
Management of the tdin 
burgh College of Art for 
the Session 1914 15 the effect of 
the war on the work of the College 
ts referred to at some length During 
the session fifteen members of tl e 
staff and 230 students joined His 
Majesty s I orces and thus have 
given an example of patriot sm and 
devotion which will be an enduring 
heritage to the College A tribute is 
paid to the memory of Mr Walter 
B Hislop w ho was killed in Gall pol 
and the names of fifteen students are 
recorded as having given the r lives 
for their country The Board also 
deplores the loss of one of its o a 
members Colonel James Clark who 
was killed in act on in France O ily 
a few of the classes had to be entirely 
suspended as a result of tl e deplet on 
of the staff and the reduction in the 
number of students moonlight ( rk ladel/h a -irt Cl ij bv emu. carlsen 
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very large part of it emanating from the numerous 
burial places which have been unearthed at various 
times in one or other part of the country And w hile 
the quantity of the material is thus so abundant, 
the quality of it from an artistic point of view is 
remarkable and should convince those with whom, 
as the author remarks, it is almost an article of 
faith that anything conspicuously good in’art that 
is found in Britain must in some way or another 
have come from abroad, of the need for rev ising 
their opinion And especially remarkable is the 
technical excellence of the work executed by the 
Pagan craftsman “ A workmanlike handling of 
the vanous processes of casting, chasing, soldering, 
gem cutting, and the rest, is almost everywhere in 
evidence, and minute finish, m which there is at 
the same time nothing meticulous, proves that eyes 
were precise and fingers delicate ’ This technical 
efficiency was displayed m objects of man) and 
varied kinds, examples of which are illustrated and 
commented on in these volumes — such as coins, 
shields, swords, axes, knives, spear and arrowheads, 
many varieties of fibulse, brooches, buckles, clasps, 
bracelets, beads, necklet pendants, and other 
articles of personal ornament, costumes, textiles, 
tools and implements, vessels of glass, metal and 
earthenware, domestic utensils of many kinds, horse 
trappings and so forth including for the purpose 
of comparison examples of extraneous provenance 
Of unusual interest are the chapters relating to 
work in the precious metals and especially the 
Kentish inlaid jewellery It is in regard to this 
extraordinarily good work that the author establishes 
a strong case against those who with an almost anti 
patriotic bias seek to discover any provenance but 
a native one for all objects of special merit found 
in our own country , for, as he says “ whether 
or not the Kentish craftsmen borrowed the first 
form of their inlaid work, the small close set garnet 
brooch, from the Tranks or Alamanm of the 
Rhineland, they certainly developed the art at 
home on thoroughly insular lines ’ A large part 
of the second volume is devoted to an account of 
the ancient burial places of the Anglo-Saxons which 
have yielded so much evidence of the artistic 
practice of our remote forefathers, and maps are 
ndded which the student of history and archasology 
will find of great value The two volumes are 
profoundly interesting and iheir appearance at the 
present time, when the future of our artistic crafts 
is under consideralion, is opportune, for they pro 
vide a veritable mine of instructive material whtch 
the artist craftsman of to-da) can explore with 
advantage 
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A House of Pomegranates B) Oscar Y\ ilde 
Illustrated by Jessie M King (London Methuen 
and Co) 12s 6d net — Readers of Tut Studio 
are well acquainted with the work of Miss Jessie 
King which has figured in its pages at frequent 
intervals for some years The illustrations and 
decorations which adorn this new edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s House of Pomegranates denote, in several 
instances, a marked development in her art which 
is both interesting and refreshing A robust 
technique and breadth of treatment are here dis 
played such as are absent from the more carefully 
wrought drawings with which we are familiar Vet 
the artist’s poetic fancy and weird imagination have 
inspired all the illustrations, each of which possesses 
charm and beauty Of the sixteen plates in colour 
that which depicts “ Her face was veiled with a 
veil of gauze, but her feet were naked," represents 
the high water mark of Miss Jessie King s art Its 
appeal to the pictorial sense is irresistible Dis 
tmctly original, too, are the artist’s designs for the 
cover, the title page, the end paper and the initials, 
giving to the volume a homogeneousness which is 
entirely satisfy mg and agreeable 

The Ballet of the A at tons By Vernov Lee 
With a pictorial commentary by Maxwell Armfield 
(London Chatto and W indus) 6</ net. 

The Life and Death of Jason A Metrical 
Romance by \Y illivm Morris Decorated by 
Maxwell Armfield (London Headley Bros ) 

7 s 6ef net — Mr Maxwell Armfield is nothing if 
not ‘‘artistic.’ The skill of some artists is m 
excess of their taste The fine taste of Mr Arm 
field gives an air of perfection to all his decorative 
illustrations Y\ e cannot think of an illustrator 
who more fully appreciates the necessity for per 
feet agreement of style between embellishment 
and text He has a dainty, fanciful imagination, 
and all that ingenuity which is the secret of attrac 
tive design He is incapable 0/ ugliness, either in 
idea or in form Ugliness of form implies viola 
tion of truth YVhere there is so little ugliness as 
in the designs under review, there must be much 
truth, even where it can be said that from the 
point of view of naturalism the drawing is defective 
The character of the designs in the two works 
under review is derived from the convention of 
the Greek vase friezes, but while the convenuon 
is derived its employment is original and vital 
Mr Armfield possesses to an unusual degree sense 
of design and he exhibits true feeling for line 
Prehistoric Art By E A Pvrkv v (London 
Longmans, Green and Co ) lor td net — No 
writer on the subject with which this book deats 
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could appear more sensitive than us author to the 
romantic significance of his theme, or to its bear 
mgs on the very question that is agitating critics of 
modem art— nunclj, N bat is the pnnnr) motive 
of \rt 9 \ et nothing is said direct!) on cither of 
these points I he writer is chief!) intent on giving 
the student the kc) to a rtalm of m)ster) His 
work, is named “an introduction to his subject, 
and at the foot of each page the names of all the 
authorities nre marshalled There mi) be some 
who will reproach the author for his matter of fact 
stj 1c but we arc not among such His strict 
account of the remains of the art of an age of 
which there is no other record but us art leads us 
from the very dawn of human genius in Western 
1 erupt, to late kelttc times It is worth reflecting 
that it is Art alone that suruved from the darkness 
of that past In the earliest drawings outline is 
often extraordinarily sophisticated and suggestive, 
eloquent we should think of memor) and feeling 
rather than of purel) visual experience It is this 
character in prehistoric drawing that attracts critics 
with little feeling for archeology, whose svmpathies 
run out to the future 1 lie art of the future, as 
distinct from futurist art, will give the unmistakable 
sign of its authenticity b) fidelity to the impulses 
that have inspired all that is notable m the past, 
right back to the first cave scratchmgs 

A Ilanibook of Anatom for Art Students By 
Arthur Thomson, MA.IRCS, LL.D Tourth 
edition (Oxford the Clarendon Press ) »6r net — 
This text book is so well known and widely appre 
ciated among art students that detailed notice is 
unnecessary It must suffice to say that in this 
fourth edition the illustrative material has been 
greatly improved by the inclusion of a large number 
of plates showing the nude model male and female 
n various positions and so arranged as to afford 
a comparison of the tw o sexes side by side They 
are from photographs taken expressly for ihe new 
edition and are executed by an intaglio process of 
reproduction which gives excellent results Apropos 
of the male models selected for illustration the 
learned professor, observing that nothing as a 
rule is more ugly than the average * strong man 
states that he has endeav oured to select only those 
in whom the development of muscle was combined 
with graceful contours and approximately correct 
proportions and that in fact his studies have been 
taken mainly from “all round university athletes 
The First Temptation of St Anthony By Gus 
tave Flvueert Translation by RentS Francis 
Illustrated by Katharine Low (London Duck 
worth and Co ) 15J net — In the illustrations to 


this work there is evidence of inventiveness and 
deliberate and sound execution but Tlauberts 
writing demands from an illustrator a departure 
from literalness which uinnot be made by dchbera 
non The artist should be able, like Mr Arm 
field, reviewed above, to go his own sweet way 
l or this he must have unlimited confidence in the 
quality of his own imagination Miss Low’s style 
might, we think, gain from simplification In 
detail it is at present conscientious rather than 
inspired 1 his may not be for lack of inspiration, 
but from anxiety to give too much Her outlines 
arc too matter of fact for imaginative design 

The Irc/nteeture of Ancient Egypt By Edw vrd 
BrLL, M A , F S A (I ondon G Bell and Sons 
I td ) 6r net — \\ c are told that this handbook 
was begun in the attempt to trace architectural tradi 
non from its remoter origins It represents recent 
information at present dispersed in special books 
and papers. Though little more than an outline 
and pretending to no technical treatment, it “notes 
the changes in oisthetic ideals which notwith 
standing the innate conservatism of the Egyptian 
race, took place at one or two periods of their 
history An appendix is added in the shape of a 
paper by Lepsius, dealing with some features of 
Egyptian art, which has not been translated before 
The aim of the author in genera! has been to give 
unlearned or ordinary readers the benefit of the 
fruits of later research work He profusely 
illustrates his text by photographs and drawings 

The ‘ Builder in its 74th year continues to 
embody architecture and construction in the best 
possible way Useful illustrations of ancient and 
modem buildings appear in the New Years 
number, among the most interesting being the 
late H \\ Brewer s picturesque ‘ restoration of 
Old London Bridge, and Mr Thorps model of 
Old Newcastle Articles on Brens London 
Churches and his first design for St Paul s 
Cathedral appear in this issue with similar 
historical studies 

\\ e are asked to state that postcard reproductions 
of the cartoons of Mr Louis Raemaekers are 
issued m packets of tw enty one from the offices of 
“De Telegraaf at Amsterdam in which they 
first appeared at the price of one shilling and 
eightpence for the set the proceeds being set apart 
for a fund in aid of the wounded soldiers of France 
The originals of these cartoons have been on view at 
the Fine Art Society s galleries in New Bond Street 
and have aroused extraordinary interest 
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T he lay tigure on the 

WAYS OF CRITICS 

“There,” said the Average Man, throwing 
down the morning paper, “can any of you deduce 
from that art article the nature of the exhibition? 
\\ hen I read it I imagined that a new artist of 
talent, classically trained, had arisen I ha\e just 
seen the show and find it is merely an assemblage 
of Post Impressionist pictures I he critic should 
have told us that, and then I should have stayed 
away I was enticed there under false pretences * 
“\ou were meant to read between the lines,* 
said the Advanced Man “The cnltc postulated 
intelligence and knowledge on the part of his 
readers He gave you the \YZ not the A B C of 
his knowledge He docsn t write Cor school boy s ’ 
“I read the article, said the Average Critic 
“ It was enigmatical The writer was merely dis 
playing his own cleverness He should first have 
stated plainly the school to which the artist belongs, 
then he should have selected the important works 
and analysed them In a concluding paragraph 
he should have summed him up and placed him 
An article on an exhibition should be in the nature 
of a catalogue, a few lines to each important work, 

and ending with a general summary of ” 

Thats your view, I know, broke in the 
Advanced Critic, “and thats the reason why 
nobody reads your art criticism Nothing is duller 
than a collection of jerky remarks about a lot of 
pictures the reader has never seen and probably 
never will see Painters, of course, like it — we all 
like lo be noticed — but it s about as interesting as 
describing the raisins in a plum pudding 1 11 go 
further, he added with a laugh “the ideal art 
article shouldnt mention a picture at all It 
should deal with tendencies not episodes If an 
artist explores new ground, or exploits a new 
vision, enlarge upon him , if not, ignore him The 
mere impersonal critic has had his day The 
appreciator has taken his place, and he can only 
stimulate his readers if he lias been stimulated 
himself l\e are all disciples of Flaubert or of 
Anatole France. ’ 

The Advanced Man groaned “I knew you 
were going to quote Anatole France,’ he said 
“Of course, cried the Advanced Critic, gaily — 

4 ihe good critic is he who describes the adven 
turesof his soul among masterpieces Obvious* 

T he troubte is that there are so very few master 
pieces about, ami consequently the appreciator 
has often to choose quite a minor masterpiece as 
a peg for ihe adventures of his soul 1 be old 
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Adam of criticism, alas' still works m me, and 
I still sometimes make a catalogue of roy article, 
but I never think over an exhibition without one 
work coming to the surface of memory, and I 
always regret that I did not write my article 
around that one picture or personality ’ 

“It seems to me,’ said the Average Man, “that 
you are more anxious to explore and explain your 
own personality than to do justice to the merits of 
a number of reputable painters " 

“My instructions,’ ’ remarked the Average 
Critic, “are to mention as many names as pos 
sible I am conscientious I am a literary man 
who writes art criticism, and I am proud to recall 
that I modelled my style on the art columns that 
the late G A Sala contributed to the Press He 
used sound, ordinary words The new art 
vocabulary has no attractions for me ’ 

“The ways of critics,” said the Average Man, 
“are ns various as the ways of painters, and I 
have heard it stated that painters themselves differ 
more about the vagaries of modern art than even 
the critics I am all in favour of categories 
Label an exhibition, call it Conventional or Cubist, 
Catholic or Commercial, Post Impressiontst or 
Post Academic, and I know where I am But I 
resent the kind oi article that began this talk 
I do want the A B C of art knowledge, not the 
\ \ Z A critic cannot be too simple for me.” 

“ \ ou should read Fromentin,’ said, the Ad 
vanced Cntic “He had a limpid soul, and a 
crystal mind, and he wrote only about what he 
loved Upon my word I believe that is the secret 
of readable and attractive art criticism — to ignore 
what you dislike or what bores you, and to write 
only about what you love or — like * 

4 Well, here is the Editor , let us hear what he 
has to say about art criticism, said the Average 
Critic 

44 \h, art criticism ' ” exclaimed the Editor, 

4 1 m afraid the public do not take much interest 
in it, and the fault, it seems to me, rests largely 
with you critics W hat is wanted — and what is most 
difficult to get — is a fair, honest account of an 
artist s work from the artist s own standpoint The 
great cntic is one with a broad view of art and is 
competent to judge of a work of art, whether it be 
pre Raphaelitic, Impressionistic, decorative or 
what not, from the point of view in which thework 
itself was executed Diere are too many of you 
who approach art in a partisan spirit and pass by 
or express contempt for anv thing that does not fall 
within the narrow ringe of your sympathies 

Tiiv Lay ricuat 
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T hi: wah r-colours oi 

CLAUDE HAYES UI 

li» art of w iter colour punting ns pric 
tised bj artists of the British school, is subject to 
Certain traditions which arc entitled to the fullest 
respect because the) line as their foundation a 
correct appreciation of the qualities of the medium 
find an intelligent sense of artistic fitness 1 he*>c 
traditions were established not much more than 
acenturj ago b) the earlier masters of the art, who 
it the) did not exactl) create water colour ccrtainl) 
laid down the principles b) which its practice is 
directed to-da), and by which, ns far as can be 
foreseen, it will be guided for all time It can, 
indeed, be claimed that b) these earlier masters — 
who were leaders in the British school — almost all 
•he possibilities of water colour painting base been 
demonstrated and the standard has been fixed b) 
which the work of all their successors must be 

measured 

In accepting a tradition there is alwa)S a danger 
that it ma) become stereot)ped and degenerate 
into a mere comention, if it does not offer sufficient 
'cope for individual application — if, that is to sa). 


it is hedged round h> t » > many rules and re 
stnctions and is di-fu lent m flexibility In art i 
convention which denies to those who adopt it the 
opportunity to disphv the r personal conviction is 
a pernicious thin„ 1 ccause it deadens imti ltive ami 
hampers progress l n ler ts shadow the mind 
of the artist withers 11 ider its infuenc he xcjmts 
mere!) a cop>.st an 1 an in itator he ceases to 
lave any value, md the hance r f real a hievement 

is lost to him „ 

But respect for the tnditions of British water 
colour painting certainly does not involve an> risk 
ofa lapse into com ent.onaht) and on!> the artist 
incapable of ordinal effort would find in them an) 
thing which could be formulated or made a matter 
of rute All that thc> really prescribe is reg r 
for the genius of the medium-recognition of the 
manner in which it should be used and under 
standing of the qualities b) which it is particularly 
disnnguished They do not set a pattern n 
d,St 8 , „ n u, r i, all other water colourists 
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range of accomplishment is open and the highest 
type of success is possible 
And it is unquestionab!) among the artists who 
know best how to profit bj the example of the 
earlier masters that we find to day the most notable 
of our water colour painters the most personal in 
outlook, and the most skilful in their management 
of executive devices It is from these men who 
have studied sincerely the water-colour tradition, 
who perceive its spirit and are inspired by its 
pnnciples, that is coming now the work which 
counts highest in the modem record of the British 
school. They are maintaining the continuity of 
the art m the best possible way, by keeping its 
vitality unimpaired and by preserving intact the 
punty of its methods , they are handing on to 
those who will succeed them the lessons which they 
have learned from their predecessors and they are 
guarding zealously the great essentials which made 
the teaching of their masters so convincing 

In judging the work of the modem exponents 
of water colour painting it is very important to note 
m what way and to what extent they have been 
influenced by what may fairly be calted the classic 
examples of the art If they are 'imply imitating 


the mannerisms of some particular ma<ter— evena 
master may at times be indiscreet enough to lapse 
into a mannerism — if they are unintelligent!) 
adopting the characteristics of some other artist s 
sty le and using his methods without understanding 
them, such men are hardly to be accounted as 
having much claim to consideration They are, at 
best only reflections of painters greater than them 
selves and they add nothing fresh to the store of 
their country s art 

But if they ha\ e gone below the surface of the 
work they have chosen to study and have realised 
bv what intentions it was inspired, and if on this 
realisation thev have built up a method of expres 
sion as personal and as temperamental as that of 
the master by whom the work was produced, then 
they have something to offer that is worthy of 
acceptance It is their interpretation of the 
tradition that they put before us their apph 
cation of the pnnciples which the masters have 
laid down and though they are careful to main 
tain these principles in their integrity they do 
not deny to themselves liberty of action in choosing 
and dealing with the matenal which seems to them 
suitable for pictorial treatment 
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That is why there is so much modem water 
colour that is quite as sound in quality and quite 
as serious in aim as any of the older productions 
without being at all out of touch with present da> 
sentiment We have amongst us many painters 
who use this medium in the best traditional manner 
but who have not forgotten that the foundation of 
alt virile and significant art is sympathy with the 
spirit of the period in which it is produced In 
their work a sane and wholesome modernity is the 
dominant note their knowledge of what has gone 
before saves them from those extravagant aberra 
lions which mark the practice of the artistic 
anarchist who has never taken the trouble to dis 
cover what tradition really means and jet this 
knowledge enables them to be as true to their own 
times as were the past and gone masters to the 
jienod m which they lived and laboured 

It would be difficult to find a better illustration 
of the way in which the teaching of the earlier 
British masters can be applied than is provided by 
the work of Mr Claude Hayes He has assimilated 
admirably the fundimenlal essentials of the art 
which they practised and he has taken infinite 
pains to acquire a full understanding of the methods 
of expression which they employed He has 


studied them shrewdly both as artists and crafts 
men examining both their mental attitude as 
producers and the technical devices by which their 
ideas and convictions were conveyed He has 
gathered from the past the best it had to offer him 
analysing and testing the information put at his 
disposal and choosing from it with right discretion 
just what he wanted to guide his own development 
and to make sure his own grasp of the problems of 
his profession 

This reference to what has gone before has not 
however taken away from him either the mclina 
tton to think for himself or the desire to see and 
express in his own way the facts of nature which 
have appeared to him as worthiest of hisconsidera 
tion as an artist Perhaps the most obvious 
characteristic of his w ork is its suggestion of direct 
inspiration It has always an air of having been 
done because he had found something stimulating 
to his artistic sense and something which incited 
him to spontaneous effort — not because the subject 
reminded him of a motive which one of his prede 
cessors had dealt with When he is choosing his 
material he does not stop to think whether it will 
make a picture like a De Mint or a David Cox 
but whether he can with the same purity and 
Sj 
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freshness of technique thal the) alfuned arme « 
a result which will sum up thoroughlv hi-> own 
conception of what a f icturc should be. 

That in fact is wlnt marks the difference 
between him and the ordinal) unimaginative fol 
lower of the prescriptions of a school lie does 
not take on trust even the masters new of nature, 
and he does not assume that even the masters 
devices of interpretation are the onl) j>o«ible 
ones He prefers to do his nature stud) for him 
self and to depend upon his own impressions in 
his selection both of the matter and the manner 
of his work, while the school follower bis no 
ambitions beyond the faithful — and mechanical — 
reproduction of a sort of pattern which the master 
has desgned Mr Hay es ts right!) anxious that 
his pictures should look as if he liad painted them 
himself the man who hangs on to the skirts of 
the great achieves the summit of his desire when 
he produces something th3t might be mistaken for 
the work of someone else 

And certatnl) Mr Ha)cs has made impossible 
an> question about the authorship of his water 
colours His personality is too apparent in ever) 
thing he does, his style is too definite and Ins 


point of view too clearly expressed for an)one to 
think of ascribing his productions to any other 
painter \ et it is not because of an) mannerism 
that hts work is so easily identified, m his case 
the personal note has not degenerated into a 
convention, and the distinguishing qualities of his 
st)le have not been formulated into a regular 
s)steni of treatment. He uses the medium with 
a full sense of its po>sibihties and with a certain 
resourcefulness that can be smccrel) commended 
but he avoids those facile tncks of handling wb ch 
sometimes grow upon the artist who has acquired 
a very thorough command over the meclmusm ot 
his craft 

Indeed it can fairl) be said that the way m 
which he paints a particular subject is suggested 
to him b) the impression which that subject has 
made upon him Always he seeks for directness 
and spontaneity, for a frank and clear statement 
of the pictorial facts which he wishes to realise, 
but whether he uses only a few broad washes ot 
whether he works with ensp and sharply defined 
touches depends entirely upon the character and 
nature of those facts — he vanes his technical 
method as the occasion seems to demand 
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Or rather he lines his executive processes to 
suit tie uneties of nature When he his m 
elusive effect before him full of subtleties of 
leml tone mil colour his treatment his a icrj 
sign ficant breadth and delicacj \\ hen he is con 
fronted with the well marked forms of a detailed 
landscape in which there ire obuous actualities 
that must not be ev aded 1 e is exact and precise 
and he searches out with scrupulous care the 
th ngs that count in the composition But even 
then 1 e does not become restless or incoherent 
the details tire kept in correct relation and the 
largeness of the general effect is not lost b} any 
oxer insistence upon subordinate parts His sense 
of proportion is f ntl) trained and guides him 
al vajs to the right conclusion 
All this is because he has made an intimUe 
stud) of nature his lifelong habit and because he 
has guarded himself most carefull) from giving 
way to the temptation to take for granted an) thing 
wh ch nature might choose to reveal to him He 
sees now after man) )ears of practice that to 
retain his receptivity and to be read) to respond 
to new impressions is just as important as the 
acquisition of a true sense of natures infinite 
vanet) was to him at the outset of his career 


He is still capable of being surprised b) the 
unexpectedness of nature it is still possible 
for her to stir him to enthusiasm by fresh mam 
festations of her charm and as the outcome of 
these surprises and as a consequence of this en 
thusuasm he can still strike the note of novelty in 
his work and touch fresh heights of achievement 

It is true enough to sa) that his study of nature 
has been a 1 felong habit for he began it when he 
set to work to study art As a student he bad his 
training — for three } ears — in the Royal \cademy 
schools and afterwards he went through a finishing 
course at Antwerp under \ erlat But even then 
he made time for painting out of doors and he 
was not long out of his student days before he 
settled down finall) to paint landscape and nothing 
else — after some experiments in portraiture and 
figure work His choice of water cotour as his 
chief medium was not a result of his art school 
Ira ning — for some m)Sterious reason water colour 
is not taught m schools — but came from the con 
viction that it was the painting method which 
suited him best and with nh cb be could attain 
most successfully the results at which he was 
atming 

That thi> conviction was well justified is 
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sufficiently pros ed b> the position lie holds to-day in 
the Bnush school and by the estimation m which 
he is held by his fellow-artists and the general 
public. He is a member of such important art 
societies as the Royal Institute of Painters in 
" ater Colours the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, 
and the Royal British Colonial Society he is repre 
sented in the permanent collections at Preston 
Dudley Belfast, and Cape Town and he is a 
popular favourite with all those art lot ers who are 
capable of appreciating the value of work which 
comb nes sincerity of purpose with consummate 
executive skill 

Artists like Mr Claude Hayes — there are not 
too many of them by the way —are indeed indis- 
pensable links m the chain which connects the 
great art of the past with the art as great, it is 
to be hoped that the future will produce They 
remind us of what there is perhaps some danger 
of our forgetting— that the continuity of a nation s 
artistic achievement u well worth maintaining 
and that the men who understand best the 
work of yesterday are the real p oneers who are 
preparing the way f or the worL of tamorTOW 

" e owe to them » debt that will not be easy 
to repay A L. Baldrv 


THE STUDIO" \EAR BOOK OF 
DTCORATHE ART 1916 

Tiif elev enth issue of this annual publication is now 
in course of preparation and will be ready about 
the end of \priL \s before, it will form a compre- 
1 ensue surrey of the most important work which 
has been produced recently in the varied branches 
of Decorative and Applied Art more espeei 
ally in their relation to the artistic construction 
decoration and equipment of the home H ith the 
cooperation of the leading rnh IMS desgneo 
and errfomen the Ed lor has been able to bring 
ro-ether a most rnieresMg collect, on of matenal 
from wh rh to select the tlluslratrons Bestdes the 
work of Great Britain and the United States, a 
section will be devoted to the productions of some 
of the British Colonies, a subject which has a 
peculiar interest at the present time Another new 
feature will be an important article fully illustrated, 
on the interior decorat on and furnishing of a 
small country house which will supplement the 
art cles appearing in the previous issue. \s usual 
the volume will be cop ously illustrated and every 
effort will be made to maintain the interest and 
artistic quality of th s unique series of \ ear books. 
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T he modern swiss school 

OF ALPINE LANDSCAPE ART 
AND THE WORK OF EDOARDO 
BERTA BY PROF ROBERT MOBBS 
In an interesting article in the “Journal de 
Genive” on the Oxford of to-daj, Mr Robert 
Dc Traz, while dealing m appreciative terms with 
Mr Sadlers contribution on Alpine landscape 
painting, to “ Oxford Mountaineering Essays, ’ 
expresses surprise that the writer should almost 
entirel) have ignored Swiss artists and only made 
mention even of such a master as Segantim I, 
for one, share Mr De Traz s surprise, all the more 
that the achievements of modem Swiss painters 
in this domain — peculiarly their own — are of the 
first importance 

If the publication of J J Rousseau’s “Nouvelle 
Helotsc " “marks the beginning of Alpine worship 
and the sense of mountainous beaut) the accom 
phshmcnts of Horace Benedict de Saussure, at 
once ns profound lover of the Alps and zealous 
promoter of the Art*, mark the commencement of 
a movement in Geneva which contributed to the 
rise of that school of Alpine painters of which 
“ De la Rive was the precursor ’ and Calame and 
Dida) the most representative members These 


artists approached Alpine nature in the romantic 
spirit, and their work is, in truth, romanticism in 
art Their imagination was too deeply moved b) 
the mountain, as theatre of the loosened energ) of 
elemental forces, or as background to decorative 
effects of forest and torrent, to permit of their 
dwelling upon its simple, eternal character In 
reaction arose the modem Swiss school The aim 
of such artists as Baud Bov), Segantim (who, 
though born at Arco, spent the best part of his life 
amongst the Alps), Ferdinand Hodler, Alexandre 
Perrier, Albert Trachsel, and others, has been to 
break awa> from this conventional conception of 
the Alp, and, as Mr De Traz sa>s, to paint, what 
Mr Sadler regards, and rightl) so, its veritable 
character ns Natures monumental architecture 
How far the) have succeeded is well known on the 
Continent W ho has understood the Alps better 
than Baud Bov) or Segantim? These artists knew 
and conformed to the difficult conditions under 
which higher Alpine landscape art is alone possible 
While others have been content to wait, in lower 
regions, on those magical moments “pendulous 
'twixt the gold hour and the gre) ’ when the snow 
clad peaks loom through a vaporous atmosphere 
like flaming “bastions fring’d with fire,’ tht) on 
the contrary Jived in communion with the majestic 
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technical aspenticsof which 
the artist has bent to his 
use with rare effect and 
Tdoardo Bertas beautiful 
and impressive St Bernard 
landscapes revealing the 
strong appeal of mountain 
solitude to the pensive 
imagination of one of the 
most temperamentally 
poetic of Swiss painters 
In studying the Alpine 
landscapes of these artists 
one cannot fail to feel that 
the mountain has been the 
School of Nature where 
the) have grown up to the 
full consciousness of their 


summits in thur o n cold luminous silent upper 
world \nd turn ng to living Swiss painters the 
same may be said of Charles Giron for he too is at 
home m those higher altitudes and as a landscaj ist 
his subject by pred lection ts the Alp 

The character of the Alps as Nature s archi 
tecture outside and above our civilisation has 
surel) never been more effective!) treated than by 
Ferdinand Hodler and Albert TrachseJ For 
sheer primitive vigour in building up into a picture 
the rugged structural character and unity of the 
mountain and making one feel the rockmtss of 
the rock and the massive 
ness of the pile fe 
painters can equal Ferdinand 
Hodler His Dit Jutgfrau is 
a masterp ece in th s respect 
Ami an AYoen Tiachsei s 
water colours the architecture 
of the mountains emerg ng 
from what seems ihe 
certain dawn of things is 
it were carved with the brush 
The sp nt of a vorld in the 
mak ng is with these art sts 
in them has survived in a 
marked degree a strong 
pnmit ve cosn ic sense 

To ther works must be 
added those so remarkable 
in their way of Alexandre 
Perrier in which the monu 
mental form and gran tic 
nature of peak and ndge are 
rendered b) a process the 


v ocation 

Some Suss painters hive been attracted not 
only by the rugged Gothic of the Alps but by the 
more classic form of the Jura or Mount Sateve 
The latter seen in the glow of sunset which bongs 
out the distinctive character and value of its rock) 
ledges has furnished \ Terr er with the theme of 
several of his best pictures and L Rheiner whose 
impress om Stic paintings of la Cote dAzur 
landscape are an intoxication of delght to thee)e 
has shown speciall) in his water-colour drawings 
of Mount Saleve his capacit) not ont) to deal with 
the magic revel of 1 ght in the South but with the 
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ribbed structure of mountain rock weathered by 
the atmosphere of central Europe A few painters 
are lending their talents to the eccentricities and 
crazes of the moment but the) are not in the 
d rect line of the evolution of the modem Swiss 
school Its real representatnes — to be found in 
all parts of the country — are d stmguished by an 
independent attitude intense s ncenty and indi 
viduality and their rally mg point is in dsmtercsted 
devotton to art and genuine national spirit The 
latter characteristic is worthy of note for at 
this moment of peril to the national life the 
authentic Swiss spirit is finding \oice in its 
painter* And poets The) hare not on!) laid 
under contribution Alpme and I ake side scenery 
the history and characteristic types of the land 
but have drawn inspiration from its great primitive 
trad tions lhe work of Ferdinand Hodler is 
steeped in the old Swiss sp nt and no pamter has 


evoked so powerfully and vividly the heroic | etiod 
of Swiss history His significance in relation to the 
present school and to contemporary European art 
has been well defined by M G de Reynolds 
‘To the French Hodler may base seemed to be 
German the Germans perceive that he is not 
and this apparently intermediate position leads 
on his part neither to concession nor to neutrality 
Hodler that rugged Bernese has been the f rst in 
our country to find a language and create a style 
His work has been a liberating power It is the 
custom here ev ery now and then to hav c a storm 
in a teacup as to this masters technique He is 
blamed for Jack of magic of touch refinements of 
mther But it has been very clearly shorn by 
M Mairet tint the art of Hodler is above all thatef 
h grande decoration as it was understood by tl e 
Egyptians the Greeks the Byzantines the I trus 
cans and the artists of the twelfth century and 
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that he employs with mastery a language and style 
eminently suited to the expression of such an art. 

And now turning to other and different painters 
— with what charm and intimacy the beauties of 
Genet a lakeside scenery or the history, customs, 
quaint quiet corners of the dear old city hate 
been treated by De Beaumont Estoppey Sthestre 
Simonet Reuter Rhefous Coteau \ an Muy den 
Dutoisin and others with what feeling for a 
humble but independent lot "\alaisan and other 
Swiss peasant types and mountain tillage 1 fe have 
been etoked by Giron, Rhefous Bumand A an 
Muyden Bieler Hermenj-U and such promis ng 
young artists as Max Bun, Edouard \allet E 
Boss E \\ urthenberger with w hat ceaseless and 
perhaps excessite technical research Cuno Amiet 
and Giacometti have dealt with effects of 1 ght 
atmosphere and snow on landscape and human 
nature in the Gnsons or the Bernese Ober 
land with what blending of idealism and realism 
TtuI Robert — one of the greatest living Swiss 
painters — has expressed his dream of the coming 
of the Kingdom of God m his own canton, in the 
beautiful mural paintings with which he has 
adorned the NeuchStel Museum and how pro- 
foundlv the poetry and beauty of the Tessin ha\e 
permeated the art of Edoardo Berta, Pietro Chiesa, 
and all the members of the Tessmese group 
Amongst these artists Edoardo Berta stands in 
the front rank by virtue of his entirely artistic 
temperament and spint as well as by his special 
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gifts. He is a devotee of the religion of the 
beautiful Some years ago I contributed an 
article on his life and work to Tub Stidio 
S ince that time he has matured but has earned 
the freshness of his youth into the work of his 
prime It inspires a riper expenence a surer 
technique a fuller vision He has felt the 
influence of the schools has been urged on 
beyond them by love of Nature and sincere 
passionate effort at self realisation and has 
attained to the perfect law of libertv in his art. 
Like Otto \ autier though in a different manner 
he is eminentlv a painters painter in more than 
one secret of hts masterly technique. He is more 
n poet painter like the brothers Chiesa (the one 
with the brush and the other with the pen) and 
with them the theme he loves above all is his own 
Tessin. The poetry of its landscapes its old build 
ings us gardens of the dead and of the hvm<* 
its very life has entered into his soul and imagi 
nation inspiring him in the execution of a senes 
of beautiful and intensely inUmate and personal 
paintings which are a permanent contribution to 
Swiss art If ever Nature in that marvellous 
canton has taken an artist aside and whispered her 
secret into hts soul she his done «o in the case of 
Edoardo Berta because reverence and simp! at} 
of soul hive kept his ear open to her authentic 
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\oice and his vision sensitive to the great moments 
of her self rev elation 

M Berta is not only a painter he is an Art 
Teacher and one after Ruskin s or \\ llham Moms s 
own heart Under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of the Canton Tessin he is engaged in 
bringing out a work the Monumenti Stonci ed 
Artistici destined to be of immense service to art 
students in their studies and to the public in 
quickening reverence for what has been in harmony 
with the landscape by keeping before the eye the 
most characteristic vestiges of architecture m the 
canton This work stands 


Switzerland whose work merits the most careful 
study A country which possesses painters of such 
varied and commanding gifts as Ferdinand Hodler, 
Charles Giron, Paul Robert Eug Burnand, Alex 
Perner A Trachsel Ed Berta P Chiesa O 
■\autier, etc, not to mention those who have 
recently passed away but whose work is destined 
to survive, is artistically vital, and the time has 
more than come when the works of the modern 
Swiss school should have as fair a chance of being 
seen and appreciated in London and New York 
as they have long had m Pans and Munich 


in intimate relationship to 
M Bertas life work as a 
painter He says ‘It is the 
crowning result of a whole 
senes of efforts I have made 
as pa nter, professor and 
member of the Board of 
Fine Arts to call attention 
to the beauties of our tradi 
tional art with a view if 
not of arresting at least of 
diminishing the degene- 
rating effects of certain 
a.sthetic fashions which of 
late years, have been ini 
posed upon us breaking 
the harmony of our build 
mgs with the serenity of 
our landscape 

Prom the foregoing 
study I venture to think 
I have made it clear that 



a school of artists exists in soir e\ montacsf’* 
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T HL LIT HOGRAl’HS 01 CORO l 
BV D CRO\L THOMSON 
At mot <ui tin connection mi) seem i little 
rtmoic it first jet it is tni* tint the production 
of I itho^raplis b> Corot ins i direct result of 
War 

1 ike the grcit nrijomj of nrtists tn the pro ent 
crisis, Corot m time c f vv-tr found it imjiossthle to 
maintain the ordinary course of Ins work and, is 
mins others ire Uoin,, just mm he looked nrt uml 
for some medium of expression different from that 
which he usual]) tmplojtd lie felt it necessary 
to ixdips himself in same artistic was tsen a! 
though most of his time for months iud been 
jient in distributing in chant) the worldl) goods 
with which Inppils he was then well endowed 
Corot could not easilj brin n himself to emttnue 
p.imiin„ the landscapes for which his mnu Inti 
aln ids become celebrated, and the period of 
stress fell ujion him towards the end of his long 
life B) this time lie had produced man) f unous 
landscapes almost alwnjs in these latter di)s with 
the tree foliage dihcatelj and tinilcrl) panned 
pi ur 1 mscr passer le*s hirondcIles, , 'as he was wont 
to express his beautiful ukaltl) 

In was in t 8 jt just after the taking of Bans by 
the Prussians, that Corot made his onlv serious 
achiescmcnt in the art of I allograph) He liad 
remained in I aris during the four months of siege, 
and although far loo old to shoulder a rifle he 
was ardent/) patriotic, and spent most of his time 
in suiting the sick and wounded or helping to 
mitigate the sufferings of the poor 

\ftcr the war Corut took a joumc) to the 
North of France where he had been before and 
had many warm friends especiall) the mcompur 
able Alfred Robaut at Arras and it was there that, 
while occasional^ painting he also spent some 
time m des eloping his skill in lithograph) He 
did not draw on the stones themsches but like 
Senefelder and Whistler and man) other artists 
who base used this method he made his drawing 
on the autographic paper which an) clever 
workman can readil) transfer to the lithographic 
stone 

The b) paths explored b) an artist in the course 
of a long life are alwa>s interesting to his admirers 
e\ en though no great mastery maj be found in the 
particular production under consideration But 
when, in addition to the ordinal) interest there is 
added the certain charm of mastery in production 
the position is altered. 

Corot was one of the great masters of landscape 
9 « 


paintim:, and Ins rtndemv of the xweetr and 
(»octr) of the nft» moon or evimn„ !m never Iwtr 
equalled b) amen before Ins tunc o* since 
Jlis occasional and uxuillv succrssfel cForts tn 
ctchin n are ‘■till ^emroush recognised b\ c< I'ectors 
but as 1 worker in lithographs he is scarcel) known 
at all It is true that he did not spend ini len. h) 
period in preparing lithographic drawings and, 
in fact it was oil) because hit friend RoUtet 
smoothed the wa> at a time of sjiecul stress that 
he pave his mind to the mi ilium and produced iht 
do/en examj les whnh were pub'ished in a port 
foJ o in i 8 j: Hcabo unde a small numlxr •/ 
other hlhoj,raj hie drawings both carl cr ard later 
but these were scry few indeed and tins v.rits of 
twclse forms his sjiecul contribution to art in this 
form At various times, uw a good uuccvb* t r( 
his paintings wire reproduced b) lithograph), and 
in 1S70, j ist Ixrforc the war a scries of them bs 
Tmilc \cniicr leasing a no-able mtroduction b) 
Ilulipjic Purts, wis suecessfull) bunched but 
these were not the jwrsonal work of the master 
Although in all probability proofs of them were 
submitted to him before publication 

Hie senes of twclse hthograj ha, of whieh eight 
are now here reproduced, formed the 1S72 |K>rt 
foito the issue of which irai hmi cii to fifty sets 
1 hese were drawn bs Corot on the transfer or ‘ auto- 
graphic paper mentioned abosc and meeharn 
call) transfemd to the stone from which practi 
call) an) number could last been printed. The 
onf) reason for restricting the number to fft) was 
to make the pub! nation scarce and therefore to 
be special!) treasured b) subscribers. T he cop) 

I possess is numbered twents one and this 
figure is authenticated b) Corots own signature 
underneath 

Our old artist — Corot was then m his sesents 
sixth >ear — found a certain delight In working on 
these drawings, and it is surprising that even at bis 
advanced age he did not pursue the matter further 
The only explanation is that he hid been gent!) 
persuaded to it b) his enthusiastic pupil, Robaut 
and as soon as the strain of war time was overcome, 
he experienced still more pleasure in returning to 
the pursuit of what he called his ordinal) work It 
is noticeable, however that Corot d d not immedi 
atel) proceed with the same character of landscape 
painting in oil as he had graduall) been developing 
— that which he called the feather tree composition 
Several of the pictures he painted immediate!) 
after the war were strongly tinged with his earlier 
and more precise and prosaic manner, and it was 
some months before he gave his trees the delicate 
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quality he sought to achieve so that “the swallows 
could fly through nevertheless it is to be 
observ cd that man) of his finest pictures — the most 
subtle, the most poetic — were painted in the brief 
period between the cessation of the war in 1871 
and lus death in 1875 

The question whether a drawing on transfer 
paper can be properl) designated a lithograph has 
sometimes been disputed, and the fact remains that 
these are not drawn directl) on the lithographic 
stone from which the) arc printed The trrns- 
fercnce from the autographic paper to the stone 
is, however, merely a mechanical piece of work 
that an) ordinanl) intelligent workman can accom 
phsh, and m my view it is quite proper to call 
these prints hthogiaphs, ns it is through the litho 
graphic process that the) are multiplied 

1 here was once a famous lawsuit over this ver) 
point In the “Saturda) Review of December 
26, 1896, an article b) Mr Walter Sickert apptared 
which argued that for Mr Joseph Pennell, whose 
work was in discussion, to pass off drawings made 
on paper as lithographs was “misleading’ and 
“ amounted to a charge of dishonest) ’ An apolog) 
was demanded and refused, and in the following 
April Mr Pennell, supported by Mr Whistler, 
brought an action against the writer, and was 
awarded ^50 damages I remember the excite 
ment of the trial, which made sotm good reading 
in the newspapers of the time , and as I was one of 
the witnesses, I attended throughout When the 
case was half way through I was unwise enough to 
declare that I was sure Mr Pennell would win and 
that he would get ^200 damages, and m) dis 
appointment at the smallness of the sum awarded 
was severe But perhaps the amount was large 
from the point of view of a British jury, for the 
courts had awarded Whistler only one farthing 
in the famous Rusktn trial nearly twenty years 
before 

It was this transfer paper that W histler used in his 
lithographic work, and he alwayscarned it with him 
when not employing colour I well remember 
sitting beside the fascinating artist m my own 
drawingroom while he sketched in and completed 
the now v\ ell known lithograph of my daughter 
And I also remember on another occasion piloting 
W histler, who had his htho-paper in his hand, down 
to Blacklicath to visit that sympathetic collector 
Mr Alexander \oung and his wonderful gallery , 
)tt Whistler found no subject that day, and 
returned home with me rather disappointed, and 
with an empty drawing sheet 

Of the eight subjects we reproduce from the senes 


of 1872 four were executed in Arras and four 
m Douai, and the titles printed are those given 
by Alfred Robaut when he prepared a list of all 
the artists work Our first plate, Le Repos des 
Philosophies, is one of the most characteristic of 
Corot’s subjects, and it was also the first m the 1S72 
portfolio The little figures, as was almost always 
the case in Corot’s pictures, are treated only as part 
of the general composition, and the real charm is 
conveyed in the interlacing tree trunks and above 
all in the softness and lightness of the foliage In 
the next, Le C/ocher de Stunt Nicolas lez Arras, 
the feathery trees are again in full evidence, and 
altogether this is one of the most charming of the 
number 

Le Rencontre an Post/uet is the most hastily pro 
duced of all, and the indication of the trees to the 
left is a kind of shorthand sketching which is inter 
estmg to see when made by a master, but in a less 
skilful hand would be unintelligible The figures 
are also hinted at rather than drawn The fourth 
(of the mill of Cumchy near Douai) has points m 
common with the earlier and the later works by 
the artist The cottages recall the form he 
employed in his earlier days , while the trees, and 
especially the one fallen across the foreground, 
remind one of the picture of the Route d' Arras 
in the Thorny Ihiery collection, where the same 
idev is emploved to enrich the front plan of the 
composition The fifth, Souvenir dJtahe, is a 
very careful and complete composition, and was 
certainly produced from one of Corot’s earlier 
studies The castellated building was frequently 
employed by our artist in his early years, and no 
point in a picture seems to have impressed itself 
so much on him during the whole course of his 
artistic career He returns again and again to it, 
and it must be allowed with unfailing success In 
this print the tones of the landscape are most 
carefully and accurately rendered, and altogether 
it is one of the best of Corot's lithographs 

Of the remaining three lithographs, Le Coup 
de Pent is only a brilliant recollection of one 
of his best known pictures, while La Tour Isolde 
is a pen drawing made on transfer paper, and 
therefore has less quality of tone than the others, 
which were drawn with crayon or chalk In the 
last, Le Domtoir des Varies, the masses of the 
trees are much more heavily represented than m 
most of the others, and the general arrangement is 
almost suitable to be worked in tapestry 

A word may be added respecting the four 
remaining subjects of the portfolio which are not 
here reproduced Le Cat alter dans les Roseau x 
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is rather heavy, with trees and cottages and a 
horseman, who, although by no means accurately 
drawn, still mo\es along Another is of Willows, 
with all Corot’s finest qualities of tone and com 
position In the other two there are large figures 
in the front plan, which are somewhat out of 
proportion to the landscape, and therefore not very 
attractne 

In addition to the twelve auto-htliographs 
descnbed and four “direct’ lithographs there 
existed also three subjects drawn on transfer paper, 
two of which were afterwards published In 187 1, 
when expenmenting to execute the twelve folio 
lithographs, Corot made a sketch on paper, Sons 
Sots at Arras, of which only a few copies were 
pulled The subject was simply some trees with 
indications of a cow in the foreground, on paper 
ten by eight inches, upright, and very roughly 
executed, so that the artistic interest is at a 
minimum 

The other two were issued in July 1874, just 
a few months before Corot died, and one hundred 
proofs w ere published Both of these are charming 
and characteristic drawings, with feathery trees, 
equal in quality to any of the portfolio dozen 
They were entitled Le Fort Dltachl and La Lecture 
sous les Arbres, and m both the foliage is very 
delicately drawn 

Of what may be called “direct’ lithographs, 1 e 
drawings actually made on the lithographic stone 
itself, and not by means of autographic or transfer 
paper, there are only four examples known to have 
been prepared by Corot, and of these proofs of one 
only are jo existence In 1873, when the mdefati 
gable Alfred Robaut was preparing his list of the 
artists works, Corot, in answer to his questionings, 
could only remember these four, and, as stated, 
of three of these no proofs can be found Corot 
made httle drawings showing the designs of all 01 
them for M Robaut, but these were only vague 
recollections made fifty years after the originals 
were drawn on stone Even their dimensions 
were forgotten by ihe artist, and all he could 
recollect was that they were about quarto size 
rhe one of which two proofs exist measures 
about seven inches in height by four in width, 
and was prepared in the year 1836 to illus 
trate n small brochure for a play called “La 
Caisst d Epargne, by Edouard Delalain, with 
music by his brother Henri Delalain, who wrote 
under the mine of St \ves These young men 
w«e sons of Corots old friend Delalain, with 
whom he vs as engaged m business before he 
finally became an artist In the lithograph Corot s 


work consisted of the figure of Mdlle Rosalie, a 
peasant girl in clogs, but piquant and full of life, 
and this design was placed in the centre of the 
page, and measured about four inches high only 
It ms therefore far from important, but being 
Corot’s first and only existing example of such 
draughtsmanship, it is specially interesting 
It was in r 822, when the painter was still at 
Delalain s office, tint he made the three lithographs 
vaguely indicated fifty years later to M Robaut 
Corot related that he remembered stealing out of 
Delalain’s house to carry the lithographic stones to 
the printer One of the sketches was The Guard 
Dies tut Fever Surrenders, and shows a Grenadier 
standing before a large tree trunk grasping his flag 
and surrounded hy English soldiers who thrust at 
lnm with their bayonets, another was called The 
Plague at Barcelona, and showed a peasant seated 
in the foreground desolate and alone, and the 
last represented a village fete in the style of the 
Flemish kermess, and it had a very large number 
of figures 

Therefore, when Corot again began drawing 
lithographs in 1871, his previous experience, being 
of figures only, was of very httle sen ice to him, 
but he would remember the general manner of 
working, and therefore the idea, when proposed 
to him at a time when he wanted something fresh, 
proved interesting and acceptable 

In order to complete this brief sketch of Corot’s 
work outside his painting, it may be stated that he 
executed fourteen plates m etching several of 
them being remarkably fine landscape subjects 
These, which are not now difficult to obtain from 
the principal dealers m prints will be found very 
interesting to the collector Corot also made 
many experiments in glass processes, a character 
of work which various artists occupied themselves 
with about 1S60 — Millet Rousseau Daubigny all 
experimenting m it The process consisted of 
pouring coloured v armsh ov er a sheet of glass, and 
when dry removing it either by a brush or point so 
as to make it partly or wholly translucent, thus 
forming a sort of negative of which ordinary photo 
graphic prints could be prtpared on sensitised 
paper Corot seems to have enjoyed this kind of 
work, for he prepared over sixty different plites, 
from which our great authority for these details, 

M belaton, prints reproductions collected by M 
Alfred Robaut And finally it may be noted that 
Corot at Ins death left nearly six hundred drawings 
of various kinds, mostly in black and white, some 
of them complete but the majority tciy sf/ght 
D C 1 
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AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR 
Z\ CYRUS E DALLIN 

W hat the English sculptor Herbert Ward 
has done for the blacks of Africa, Cjrus Dallrn has 
achieved for the American Indians His genius 
has penetrated beneath the outward semblance to 
the soul of this misunderstood race and has given 
us precious records in stone and marble of their 
true character 

Bom in 1861, under the shadovof Utahs snow 
crowned mountains his earliest recollections are 
of the friend!) Indians who traded in his village of 
SprtngviUe His parents had come from England 
in 1851 to seek thevr fortunes in our western 
territories Life there at this early period was a 
contmual struggle , for the women especnll) the 
hardsh ps were very great But Mrs Dalhn was 
one of those brave pioneer spirits without whom 
our \\ est would be to-day an undeveloped country 
ith eight children there was much to be done 
m the little log cabin and man> chores fell to 
the part of young C)rus who was so passionately 
attached to his mother that for her sake he was 


willing to herd the cows to cut the firewood to go 
barefooted and wear the patched up clothes of 
his father When only fourteen he and a comrade 
contracted to drive a produce wagon for fifty cents 
a day between Sprmgville and Alta Cit), a silver 
mining camp in the Cottonwood Can>on to which 
they sold their vegetables Forty miles was a long 
distance to drive over mountain roads and the 
boys had to carry their supper and bivouac over 
night in woods inhabited by the Piute and the Ute 
Indans Fortunately the Redskins werealvra)s 
kind to the bo) s teaching them all kinds of games 
and permitting them to play m their w igwams 
In spite of povert) and the impossibility of 
receiving technical instruction in the West Cyrus 
made up his mind to become a sculptor In order 
to earn more money he insisted on working as a 
common labourer in one of his fathers mines 
Here he was first emplo)ed to cook for himself 
and three others then in sorting ore loading it 
upon a barrow wheeling it to the shaft and screen 
ing it One day the men struck a bed of soft 
white cla) This was the lad s opportunit) He 
improvised a fe v tools and modelled two life sized 
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heads These so delighted the miners that thej 
spread the story of his genius far and near It 
happened that there nas soon to he a sort of 
country fair in Salt Lake City, and the heads 
were sent there for 
exhibition Two 
wealth) men became 
so interested in the 
bo) s evident talent 
that the) raised money 
to send him to Boston, 
where he began his 
art studies with 
Trueman H Bartlett, 
paying for his tuition 
by work m the sculp- 
tor’s studio At the 
end of a )ear he went 
to Quine), Massa 
chusetts, and worked 
for Sidney H Morse. 

When twenty -one he 
began to receive so 
many orders for his 
own work that he de- 
cided to take a small 
studio in Boston He 
remained here about 
six years, labouring 
with uninterrupted 
industry 

From this time on 
his progress has been 
a continual triumph, 
beginning with the 
gold medal voted him 
in 1S88 by the artjsts 
of New \ork for his 
Indian Hunter He 
was now sufficiently 
* established to go 
abroad for two years 
and study in I aris 
Here he modelled the 
Signal of Peace which 
received a medal at 
the Columbian W odd s 
Imposition and was 
purchased for the City 
of Chicago by Judge 
Lambert Tree Mterhis return to America and 
his marriage to \ mona Colonna Murray, of 
Boston he spent three jears with hts wife in Litah, 
working from Indian models then went for another 


three years of study to Pans He entered the 
atelier of Jean Dampt that he might gam a 
greater mastery of technique It was during 
this period that he modelled his non famous 
Modtnne Man, which 
was purchased in 
1903 by the Fair 
moot Park Association 
of Philadelphia. At its 
unveiling the Indian 
La Flesche, a pupil of 
Hampton College, e\ 
plained its meaning 
“ The prophets and 
priests termed in 
Indian language the 
Men of Mystery, were 
called by Europeans 
‘Medicine Men’ 
The entire life of the 
Medicine Man was 
devoted to bis calling 
His fasts were frequent 
and bis mind was 
occupied m contem 
plating the super 
natural His services 
were needed when 
children were dedi 
cated to the Great 
Spirit, for the instal 
latioii of chiefs, for 
councils of war 
Travellers believed 
that a very different 
character a so-called 
1 Healer,’ whom mtel 
ltgent Indians held in 
contempt, was the real 
Medicine Man, to the 
senous misunderstand 
mg of the religious 
beliefs of my race 
I cannot discuss from 
the standpoint of an 
artist the work of jour 
sculptor but in the ex 
pression the dignified 
bearing the strength 
of pose I recognise 
the character of the true Medicine Man — he who 
was the mediator between his people and the Great 
Spirit This artist has been gifted with the 
imagination to discern the truth w hich underlies n 
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strange exterior The horns upon the head of the Rodin possesses emotion and the power of com 
Medicine Man, or priest, symbolised the power of municating it to his work, so that all who study it 
the Great Spirit his nudtty typified the utter help- must know tb3t he is a great man, that he has a 
lessnessof man in contrast to this almighty power ’’ bigger gamut than any hung sculptor I do not 
The deep impression that Mr DiHins sculpture mean that I like all hts things, often I see some- 
has produced on this usual!) unimpressionable race thing that makes me feel *1 wish he had not’ 
is the highest tribute that can be paid his genius. But he is making visible the age in which he lues, 
A sincere seeker after truth, this sculptor gnes and you know that this age has a neurotic side 
us all the characteristics of his individual models, Nearly all French sculptors make the external, the 
but in them he perceives, with the vision of the appearance, xery perfect, their technique is marvel 
seer, the prophet, t)pes of a race that has fallen !ous, but they lack Rodin’s powers of perception 
under that terrible law, “the survival of the fittest” and expression, he sees and understands more 
In talking of his work Mr Dalhn said “I always profoundly, he gives us life. That is because 
strive to express some emotion because I believe he works as the Greeks worked, from Nature, 
that to be the only thing which constitutes art Of he is their legitimate descendant Rodin, Michel 
course, we must has e technique, the more perfect angelo, the Greeks 1 ” 

the better, but we care too much to-day for the This eulogy of a fellow-sculptor shows the large- 
manner in which a thing is done Unless a statue, ness of Mr Dalhnsmind, he possesses another un 
a picture expresses something, unless it has some failing quality of genius — simplicity "I\e artists 
message to corney, I consider it useless Now are always children, hoping, expecting something 

new and wonderful to 
happen I tell my pupils 
that art keeps us young 
because it keeps us close 
to Nature So long as we 
study her we have enthusi 
asm for our work, we grow , 
growth is a characteristic 
of youth, old age alone 
stands still When we no 
longer progress we are old, 
no matter what our years 
may be 

Judging by his work, 
there is no danger of Mr 
Dallin s growing old His 
sculptural qualities con 
tinue to improve, his 
mastery of technique in 
creases His stooping 
figure of The Hunter is 
so alive that we watch 
to see this warrior leap, 
with a single movement, 
in pursuit of game or to 
defend himself from some 
hidden enemy In order 
to be ever prepared, the 
Indians crouch to drink, 
tossing the water up with 
their hinds instead of 
lying flat and taking it m 
their mouths as do more 
civilised woodsmen 
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AH the representations of his old friends the 
Indians reveal a deep insight into the character 
of this unhappy race, but m none docs he re 
press such perfect Comprehension of the Indian s 
heartrending condition as in The Supreme Appeal It the recent annual exhibition of this Society — 
where the sou! of the Red man seems to speak, the thirty fourth since ns foundation in 1880— 
through the imploring gesture of head and hands, contained but few prints of exceptional imjwrtanee, 
and his whole bod) is tense with desire, with it can at least be said that the collection as a whole 
supplication vis quite up to the average of recent years, and 

The artists or Boston, recognising this as a that is sa)ing a good deal, for the average is 
masterpiece, believed that it should be secured for certaml) one that entitles the members and associ 
the city with which the sculptor has been so long ates to commendation One would wish, perhaps, 

identified They therefore petitioned the citizens that the predominance of architectural motives 

to contribute twelve thousand dollars for its pur might be less insistent at these exhibitions and 

chase, and the) at once complied that figure subjects might claim more attention 

The portrait busts b) C>rus Dallin, though from those who practise the arts which come within 

admirable m workmanship, do not always possess the cognisance of the Society In saying this 

the vital, lifelike qualities of his Indians The we are not unmindful of the valuable work done 

soldiers’ monument recently erected in Albany, hts b> our etchers and engrav ers past and present, in 

equestrian statues of Lofa) ette, Sherman, Reynolds, recording the aspect of numberless edifices of 

all show a painstaking reverence for his art and a great historical interest, thereby rendering a signal 
devotion to truth that arc characteristic of the man, service which future generations as well as our 
but they are not “the title deeds to immortality on own will appreciate, and we should not like to sec 
which fame rests ’ as are his psychic interpretations this work neglected , but we think that a greater 
of the Indians A Sfvton Schmidt diversity of motive would add to the interest of 

a large assemblage of prints which, restricted to 
monochrome effects, is from its very nature ealeu 
lated to create an impression of monotony That 
this impression is mitigated on closer acquaintance 
is hrgely due to the fact that the adherents of the 
Society are for the most part artists who, whatever 
influences r hey have been subject to have m 
individuality of method and thought which asserts 
itself in their work, and also to the fact that 
between them they practise many varieties of 
technique 

The honours of the recent exhibition belong to 
mezzotint, although as a matter of fact there were 
scarcely half a dozen prints representing this species 
of engraving in the show But The Altfht Ticket 
Boat at Hammersmith the sole contribution of the 
President Sir Prank Short R A, would in itself 
entitle mezzotint to the honours, so admirably is it 
employed to interpret a nocturnal theme even 
without the able support of Mr Gasket! s Harlech 
Castle and Mr Lunds Spate in the Hit, hi utds 
We noticed, too, a commendable example by 
Mr Percy Lancaster one of the Society’s recent 
recruits and an artist who in his mezzotint 01 1 Age 
and other prints has amply justified his election 
Aquatint was well exemplified m the work of 
Mr Gaskell and Mr \lfred Hartley among others 
and the effective use of the soft ground was 
mother » (MARBLE bust) B? cvrits e dalliv demonstrated m prints contributed by Mr Nelson 
114 
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Dawson. Mr Gaskell was again seen to advan Gallery and Storm clouds over the Cit Mr Fred 
tage as an exponent of the dry point method in Richards s Old Hotscs on the Arno Mr Albany 
which excellent results were also d splayed in prints Howarth s The \orth Tra sept of U esti tnster md 
by Mr \\ P Robins Mr John Wright and 77 e Plze Sisters of lorh two of the largest prints 
Mr S dney Tushmgham (one of the very few on new and both excellent n the r liandl ng of 
artists represented by portraiture) 1 ght Mr D V Smarts fangs L\ n and several 

Turn ng to the general body of exhib ts etchings plates by Mr F L Gnggs vho has joined the 
pure and smple for the chief part we shall have Socety qu te recently and made his d b t at 
to content oursel es w th enurneratin & a few of this exhib t on w th etchings wh ch m no wise 
the more notable contr butions apart from those d scred t the renown he h3S won with the pen and 
wh ch are reproduced in our illustrations — such as pencil 

M Be jot s St \falo t t de Dmard Le Main The exh b t on included a collect on of impres 
de la Galette Montmartre and Le Pont \e f Mr s ons (lent for the oceas on by Mr Martin Hard e) 
Charles J \\ atson s Marsh Farm Mr J K K representing the ent re etched work of Samuel 
Sufi's Boy shearing Lamb and kindred subjects Palmer ho d ed in the very year that the Soc ety 
Mr Axel Hags A Street tn Toledo untf the was founded and t ras interestin'* to contrast 
Cuhedral showing that the veteran artsts hand hs intricate use of the etched 1 ne for the 
still retx ns its vigour a couple of portra ts by ach evement of tonal effects with the economy of 
Mabel Rob nson and Mr F H To vnsend 1 ne practised by some of the art sts vhose work 
respecti ely Mr Malcolm Osbornes Loches Sr -as seen on the walls notably M Bejot 
Charles Holroyds Bent Beech Mr Sydney Lees In the interval s nee the ex! b t on of last year 
The Monast ry Mr Bernard E.y re s Fe a Colorado the Q oc ety has lost one of ts younger \ssoc ates 
A<i \irre Mr Percy Robertsons Tie \at onal Mr Boardman M n Q ht 
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STUDIO-TALK 

{From Our O in Corrtspondtnls ) 

E DON — 1 he strong opposition aroused b) 
the decision of the Government to close 
certain of the principal museums and art 
galleries until after the termination of the 
War, though it failtd to stcure an) thing but a 
slight modification of this drastic measure, 
afforded a gratifying proof tliat, wlulc there maj 
lie man) in our midst who apparent!) do not 
care a jot whether such institutions continue to 
discharge thur important functions, there is at 
least an influential section among the leaders of 
public opinion who recognise their value as part of 
our national life As a result of this decision 
the greater portion of the British Museum and 
the Natural I Iistorj Museum, and the whole of 
the Tate Caller) and the Mai lace Collection, will 
remain closed for an indefinite period The 


* THE LANE CORNWALL 

(Let esta Counts) 


National Portrait Caller) was closed some time 
.ago llicrc has been talk also of closing various 
provincial galleries which arc under municipal 
control ____ 

The war cartoons of Mr Louis Ratmaekers, 
nftcr having been on view for several weeks at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Socict), were transferred 
carl) Last month to Pans, where, as we learn the) 
leave made a great impression At the New Bond 
Street Gatlcnes the) attracted da) b) da) a huge 
crowd of visitors, and in view of die extraordinary 
interest aroused the Societ) decided, on the 
removal of the ongmal cartoons to Pans, to replace 
them b> facsimile reproductions to which the 
artist had given his imprimatur The Ro)al 
Society of Miniature Painters has elected Mr 
Racmaekers an honorar) member as a mark, of 
esteem for his work and appreciation of his great 
service to the cause of the Allies 

At the Mansion House on 
January 28, with the Lord 
Ma>or in the chair, a meet 
ing was held for the purpose 
of formally inaugurating the 
Civic Arts Association 
The provisional committee 
of this new* bod) has Sir 
Cecil Harcourt Smith, 
Director of the Victonaand 
\lbert Museum, for its 
Chairman, and among the 
members are prominent 
artists such as Mr George 
Clausen, R.A , Mr Frank 
Dicksee, R A , Mr John 
Lav ery, A R A , Mr Henry 
Wilson, President of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, Mr Harold Speed, 
Mr W Rothensteui, Prof 
Lethaby, Mr Alfred Powell, 
Mr Harold Stabler, etc. 
The general object for 
which the Association has 
been formed is the ameli 
oration of those civic Arts 
without which no towns fit 
to live m can be created 
extended or improved, and 
among its special purposes 
will be that of tendering 
adv ice to pm ate individuals 
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and public bodies on the subject of War memorials, 
mementoes, and so forth The Committee pleads 
earnestly for the employment of the many able 
artists in our midst, who on account of age or other 
circumstances are incapable of mtlitary service on 
public work of one or other kind, and they point 
with pride to the high standard of skilled talent 
existing among craftsmen and craftswomen in this 
country Our pre-eminence in this respect is, 
indeed, generally recognised, and >et, as the 
Committee points out, our ton ns, while the best 
organised m the world in some respects, are, in the 
visual or architectural sense, the worst organised 
To remedy this national defect will be no easy 
task, but we are sure that everyone who has the 
best interests of the nation at heart will wish the 
new Association prospenty 

The programme of exhibitions this season ap- 
pears to be much the same as usual in so far as 
the principal art societies are concerned though, 
as was the case last year, the number of “one 
man* exhibitions will be very much smaller than 
in normal times The Pastel Society and the 


Senefelder Club have already held their annual 
shows, and the thirtyfourth exhibition of the 
Painter Etchers, with which we deal elsewhere in 
this number, has just terminated Among the 
groups which have decided not to exhibit this year 
is the Women’s International Art Club, but the 
committee of this organisation hope to arrange for 
an exhibition of special interest in 1917 The 
National Portrait Society is holding its annual 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, and of this 
we shall say something in our next issue 

Of the exhibitions at other private galleries one 
of exceptional interest was that of a collection of 
drawings and etchings by the eminent Dutch artist, 
Mr Manus Bauer, at Dowdeswell Galleries, New 
Bond Street The draw mgs, illustrating certain 
portions of the Books of Genesis Exodus, and 
Jeremiah and executed w ith the pen supplemented 
by wash in varying proportions revealed a draughts 
man of extraordinary fertility of imagination and 
equally remarkable power of characterisation and 
one too who has steeped himself in the very 
spirit of the episodes selected for interpretation 
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AND US tlKALrn TIISM ” TEMPERA SKETCH FOR A DECORATION BY A E COOPER 

( Ij j ester Gatlerus) 


Wc hope in A liter number to speak more fully of Mr C I- Pattison and Mr W P Robins Mr 
this latest manifestation of the artist s genius and Malcolm Osborne s Loches Castle and Cfnnon 
at the same time to reproduce a few of the Castle Mr Gerald .Ackermann s Across the Common 
drawings form ng the senes. Mr Montague Smj th s Entrance to a Temple 

1 okohtma Mr Mnresco Pearces St Malo Mr 

\t the Leicester Gallenes following i pon the Denys G Wellss Mother and ChtlJ Mr Masons 
Senefelder exhibition came one composed of work Tie Landlords Daughter and Mr Blomfields 
of vanous kinds bj about a score of artists who House at StansteJ In another room at the same 
for the time being have relinquished the practice gallenes were to be seen Mr Arthur Rackhams 
of art save in the small intervals of leisure which drawings in illustration of Dickens s Christmas 
fall to them ind are serving their country as Carol and a number of miscellaneous drawings 
officers non-commiss oned officers, and rankers, including some landscapes sho vmg a side of his 
m the Musts Rifles, an Officers' Trainm 0 Corps art less familiar than that which we encounter 
to wl ose valuable «emces k iscount (then Sir John) in the numerous books he has illustrated In 
french paid an eloquent tribute on his departure most of these landscapes he uses watercolour as 
from Trance The members of this corps who the principal medium of expression v hereas m his 
exh bited at the Leicester Gallenes are nearly all of drawings for illustration it is employed in sub- 
them men hose names are well known in the art ordination to line work which still continues to be 
world and their work as seen here testified to a h gb the artist s forte 
standard of achievement Space has obliged us to — 

restnet our reproductions from this show to a small Readers of The Studio will probably recall the 
number but among otl er items of interest we name of Mr Vladimir Polumn as that of the 
should mention the etch ngs of Mr Lee Hankey designer of some attractive wooden toys which we 
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illustrated some few months ago The) were a 
few out of a large number which he designed and 
made as models for the Board of Trade, who were 
anxious to stimulate the home production of to)s 
which before the war were imported maml) from 
German) On this occasion however, we are con 
cerned with Mr Polumn, who as we stated before 
is a Russian artist residing in England m his 
capacity as an etcher and draughtsman and in 
reproducing two examples of his work we give the 
comments of Mr Alexander Baksh) on the artists 
work m this field 

“It is a strange fact he 'ays, that the 
dominating movement of the last two decades in 
Russia, which has generally been described as a 
graphic school has scarcel) shown any interest w 
etching Drawing on paper and book illustration 
held the minds of the Russian artists to the exdu 
sion of all the other methods of graphic statement 
And jet, bad it been otherwise we should probably 
have a school of etching distinct from the schools 
of Western Europe. In the work 
of Mr Polumn we can trace the 
influence of the Russian graphic 
school cloaked under the forms of 
a later and more cosmopolitan 
origin. The manner developed by 
the Russian artists can be best ex 
plained by comparing it with modem 
English work. Since the time of 
Whistler a tradition has set ui 
in Fngtish etching which may be 
described as a comb nation of 
naturalistic suggestiveness with 
decorative treatment. The first 
eievwnV, Vwawexet bad the pieced 
ence and was able for this reason 
to determine the use of the second 
The consequence was that decora 
tive, tr tn the case of etching 
graphic, treatment was for ever 
confined to the narrow sphere of 
sketch) impressionism Manner 
isms in the drawing (m the treat 
ment of the sky for in lance) and 
in the method of b ting (a sti gradi 
tion in tl e strength of l tten 1 nes) 
have naturally followed, and be 
coming fixed and stereotyped, luve 
set their stamp on all the aven„c 
1 nglish work A curto is exeef non 
to this graphic style were the I re 
Kaph.se! tea and Heard. 1 ) 1 ut 


their conventional forms hav e found practi cal ly no 
expression m the medium of etching The Russian 
artists were nearer in spirit to the last mentioned 
English artists than to "Whistler and his Followers 
With them in their graphic work, suggestion of 
nature was a matter of less concern than expres- 
sion of a definite style More independent of 
realistic nature the> were able to concentrate their 
efforts on the graphic side of drawing and to 
evolve a number of original graphic forms. This 
characteristic feature of the Russian school is also 
evident m the work of Mr Polumn, for whom 
the graphic treatment is foremost, and suggestive- 
ness merel) an unavoidable attribute Mr 
Polumn s design is alwa) s complete and thorough 
though it is never naturalistic. When one looks 
at his work it is his original manner of statement 
that immediately steps forward in one s impression 
The peculiarity most conspicuous ra his work is 
the persistence with which the artist tries to avoid 
outlining the object. By using parallel strokes 
varying in direction he succeeds in indicating at 
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one and the same time both the planes and their 
boundaries Were there nothing m this method 
but its originality, one would, perhaps be justified 
m designating it a mannerism, or a mere tnck 
But I think it is not mcrclj original It possesses 
the solid graphic quaht) of enhancing the effect 
of a flat surf ice, and of emphasising the formal 
nature of a drawing I his lost feature is particu 
lari) notable for the reaction which it denotes 
against loose sketchiness and * poetic licence m 
draw ing Then along w ith this formality of design, 
which in Mr Folunms work is, as I said of 
Russian origin, we find m it something that is 
distinctl) French— -the simple and unsophisticated 
attitude with which the artist approaches his sub 
jeet Hl makes no attempt to go 


qualit) of the finest Burteenth-ccntur) glass The 
late Captain Pilkmgton— son of Mr Charles 
Pilkmgton — was killed whilst leading his men 
against the Turkish position in Gallipoli on June 4 
He belonged to one of the oldest and best known 
families in Lancashire 

B OLT ON — The term “ museum ' is real!) 
too narrow and stereotyped in meaning 
to be applied to the new form of exhibt 
tion which is in process of development 
at the old Hall 1 th tt ood, Bolton le Moors. The 
usual things associated with institutions so named 
were to be seen there during the do?en )ears of 
its existence as an ordinar) museum, but some 


be)ond what he actuall) sees, to 
juggte and wrestle with the subject 
in order to find in it some definite 
sentiment that would bring it within 
some preconceived idea of a style. 
For Mr Poluntn his subject is 
tdwajs a still life, no matter what 
sentiment maj penade it or what 
feeling it may arouse in the 
beholder 

M ANCHrSTTR. — A 

stained glass window is 
one of the most per 
manent and perhaps 
one of the most beautiful wa>s to 
perpetuate the self sacrifice and 
gallantry of the men and women 
who have given all for England 
The window illustrated on this page 
was recently erected in St Anns 
Parish Church of Clifton near Man 
Chester, and is a small but exceed 
■ngl) beautiful piece of modern 
craftsmanship it has been designed 
and painted bj Mr Gordon M 
Tors)th and presented bj the staff 
of the Clifton and Kersley 
Collieries, of which the late Captain 
Pilkmgton was one of the directors 
before the outbreak of the War 
The glass invented by Mr Edward 
Prior, and hence known as Prior's 
Glass has been used throughout 
the window it is a material which 
properly handled gives a richness 
brilliance of colour, and jewelled 
effect equal to if not surpassing the 



MEMORIAL WINDOW IV ST ANN S PARISH CHURCH CLIFTON NEAR 
VIANC IESTER TO CAPT HUGH CROCKLEHURST PILklNCTON KILLED AT 
THE DVRDANFLIES I EsIGNED AND TAINTED B\ GORDON M FORSYTH 
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months back all such features were removed to 
make wav for the present exhibition inspired bv a 
new idea which is much more in harmont with 
the picturesque old manor house It is now a 
1 1 oik Museum designed to give to people of the 
time that now is as realistic an idea as may be of 
the domestic life of their ancestors, and it would 
be difficult to find a building more pecuharlj and 
romantically fitted for the purpose than the 
quaintly named Hall i th Wood 

The Hall is not and never has been a “lordh n 
dwelling A comfortable, home!) “folk rest 
dence, it began in quite a small way as the 

House in the Wode in the late fifteenth cen 
turj put out a north west wing as us owners grew 
and prospered in the sixteenth and certain more 
elaborate southern additions, including a hand 
some stone porch and a fine oak staircase, in the 
seventeenth. A portion of wall in the kitchen has 
been stripped to show how our ancestors built 
their less pretentious dwellings of “wattle and 
daub The wood from which the Hall derives 
its name has long since disappeared and the Hall 
now stands high on a hard paved roadwa) The 
charming old black and white “ post and plaster * 
work, quaint gables and ovethanging eaves of ns 
Tudor portion are in stnking contrast wiih thfc 
plain drab brickw ork and tall smoke belching 
chimney of the modem industnat buildings in the 
valley below 

In accordance v ith the central idea of tht 

Folk Museum" the interior is now being fur 
nished and fitted so that ultimately visitors of 
to-day may be able to picture for themselves the 
dad) routine, the occupations and relaxations and 
all that made the home life of a prosperous middle- 
class famd) residing in such a house in the seven 
teentli and e ghteenth centuries This is b> no 
means a simple matter, for specimens of the 
furniture implements and utensils of this period 
are not at all easj to obtain In industrial 
Lancashire itself where old things are quickly 

scrapped to make wav for new it would be 
d fficult probabl) impossible to make a compre- 
hensive collection, but any or all the counties are 
bung made contributory to the plenishing of the 
Hall b) 'sir \\ ills am Lever to whose generosirt 
Bolton owes the museum in iu new as in its old 
form and m due time it will giv e a full and dctaile 1 
picture of an old manor house 

Already the rooms are beginning to assume 


something of the appearance they presented in the 
time of the I rownlow and Norris and Starkie 
/ttntlre*, whose initials arc to be seen in stonework 
or woodwork within the house though to modem 
eyes they mat look rather bare and dull In ihe 
large hall the long oak tabte and solid carven settle 
and chairs — one of which is of especially noble 
proportions— the great open fireplace the roasting 
spits the bellows the polished livery cupboard or 
“ panetiere ” for storing loaves and (he "tranchoir" 
for cutting them up spcedilv, suggest such a 
gathering as Cow per pictured and Washington 
Irving regarded as splendidly typical of Fnghsh 
home life in times gone by Inside the cupboards 
and caned cab nets, the dishes and plates of fine 
pewter or white wood, the finely turned wooden 
trenchers, forks and spoons salt cellars some in 
lignum vi tic, give an idea of the table furnishings 
of the past, and a fine mahogany “ cheese-runner 
on little castors shows how tablc-semce was made 
easy Vessels of varied form and materia! testify 
to the drinking customs and tastes of the hard 
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drinking Stuart times and the early Hanoverian a part th s art played in the 1 fe of the m stress of 
period when decent people got drunk every the Hall and her daughters or serving ma ds v h Ie 
n ght without criticism The collection of quaint pestles and mortars m beautifully polished wood 
old implements of cookery hanging about the call up visions of them crushing spices pounding 
kitchen fireplace and walls sho \s ho r important flo ver petals and sweet smell ng herbs or grinding 
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And ummg medicinal halts ( tr Iter m <h< ine -chest 
Omul sues tin. art *pot ns in walnut bring in a 
t such of r tmanc but t icrj diffi rent p cturc is 
suggested bj an meunt duckm„ sto tl Other 
| liases of old time life are recalled b> the b autiful 
<’d inning wheels and tic carved j rcss for th« 

* naj ,Krn. a pillow fir litnnbn^ re 

minding us tint llimish refugees Laujit onr an 
ci tors this and mam other a nimble indusind 
arts. The tld leaden tobacco box on 1 a snuff 
box nm rut Ime liecn saired to the good 
man nit c for ut those di>s w men and csen 
>oun n children smoked — it ts even said that 
children took pijies to sehttcl And tint a pulse u is 
allow al ft r smoking 11 1- \ 

B kMUORD — Mr I rede nek C Jones 
whose ctelnng / fit* f'lefis is repro 
duced opposite was until rcientl) a 
student at the Cits of Itrndh rd ‘'chool of 
\rt, where Jus aptitude for drawing and etching 
has been recognised b> the award of medals 
I he son of a landscape painter whose | icturcs 
are frcpientl) to lx; seen on the walls of the 
kosal Acntlem) , and whose feclm„ (<r landscape 


he lus inluntcd lie began to practise ctchm^ 
whle still m his tuns uid though still not far 
advanced m Im twenties he Ins accomplished a 
considerable arm unt i f work in this branch of art 
*'ome of his dr> points Ime been Accepted b> the 
Clt> of Ilrulford \rt (rallcr) 

N l W \ OKK — Ihe lead jxrncd drawings 
of New \ork streets and Columbia 
Lnivcrsitj of which rtj roductions arc 
here given are h> Mr Louis II Kuyl 
whose work is fimilnr to newspaper readers in 
\n erica the artist having for sonic jears made 
drawings for several tnij ortanl papers in which 
illustration is a sjiccial fc iturc such os the * World 
the I Ini idelj 1m 1 rcss uul the Dos ton 1 Herald 
Ills talent in this field of work was recognised b) 
editors durm n the ^jwmsh \ men can War, when 
he vas sent on behalf of several paper; to Cuba. 
Ills predilection hovcver is for arch tecture and 
with a view to stud> mg it under a vanct) of 
aspects for which material was not available in the 
Nev World he made an extensive tour of I urope 
three or four )ears Ago gleaning much valuable 
help and inspiration therefrom 
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S AN I RWCISLO In the laying out of 
the Japinesc garden and the construct!* n 
of the Government pavilions tn it it the 
Pintma l acifc Intematiotul Imposition 
no effort was spared to make tt representative 
Credit should he given to Ira* t Hannosukt for 
the des gn and construction of tin. charming garden 
and to Dr Takcda Goichi 1 roftssor at the Higher 
Technical and Art School if kyoto fir the 
j avihons built in the garden 

The garden which is loetted in the Presidio 
grounds and is to be left os a memento or Japan s 
participation in the V xpo ition is not arcproducli n 
of any particular garden in Japan though in general 
effeit an attempt was made to suggest the garden 
of kinhaku Gold Iiwihon in Rokuonji a temple 
of the Zen sect in Kyoto The suggestion rests 
1 irgely with the reception hill which in general 
outline resembles kinhaku with a bronze image 
of a phoenix at the top of the gracefully curved 
roof and with the lakelet reflecting the slender 
pillars and artistic curves of the structure If it 


had not been for these two things there would have 
been nothing to remind one of the famous garden 
of k< kuonji 

Ilut the Japanese garden has been beautifully 
hid out More than 350 rocks weighing more 
than one ton each, and severa' weighing more 
thin three tons each together with tons of gravel 
were brought over from Jipan There were rocks 
of exquisite colour and texture grouped in a most 
arti«tic manner with some shrubbery planted about 
them 1 hese grouj s of rocks in different parts of 
the garden form charming spots each contributing 
to the rlnthm and harmony of the whole I have 
often stood in front of these beautiful groups of 
rocks and admired the harmony of colours and 
lines an 1 often hive I marvelled at the effect 
thus produced One day when I called the atten 
lion of a lover of nature to these beauty spots in 
the garden he said I have often come to this 
garden and have felt the charm of the place but I 
have not particularly noticed how these rocks have 
been laid out I see ex pnsite beauty in them now 
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It shard to real se that the garden cov ers less 
than two acres 

The purpose of the pav lhon is to sho v the archi 
tectural style of some five centuries ago The 
bu ldmg is not in the style of a home but rather 
tn that of a temple structure with si ght mod fica 
t ons to meet modem requirements The grace 
and s mpl city of the mural decoration of the 
build ng have been much adm red Besides the 
government pawl ons there is a house n the further 
corner of the garden erected and fum shed m the 
Japanese style by the Japan Central Tc\ Assoc a 
t on in v h ch is the tea ceremon al " room a 
small regular shaped room of about n ne feet square 
lake the real cl a ) 0 \u room it is so constructed 
tl at there is a rhythm of harmony in colours and 
materials It has a marked tranqu 11 s ng effect on 
the rotnds of the occupants Its fragile constn c 
tion and del cate finish do not give them the sense 
of being shut in and oppressed by the four v alls 


The murmur of the waterfall and the whispers of 
the wind through the trees outs de greet one s ears 
as one sits there and they harmonize with the 
s ng ng of a kettle in the room Thus one sitt ng 
there does not feel the barrier but in freedom 
his soul can expand to the uttermost 1 m ts of 
the universe 

Agn n the simpl city of the construction of this 
room gives one an idea that it is not permanent, 
that the human habitat on >s but temporal. Ho s 
ever strongly you may build a house it will 
crun ble in time So it is with our human bod es 
Soul finds but temporal hib tttion in our flesh 
It is l he gathering growing reeds in the field and 
tying them at the top with a rope When the 
space ins de is cleared, one could 1 ve in it and call 
it a hab tation But v hen the time comes the 
rope snaps and the reeds resume tfeir for tier 
pos t ons and grow m the same old f eld as if 
noth ng Iiad happened. It is th s idea of trans ent 
r 29 




that you have called m> attention to them But 
I th nk that is a great compliment to the artist for 
I have hied among the mountains so long and 
been inured to the beaut ful way in \vh ch Nature 
works in her garden that I would ha\e noticed 
them if they had not been in harmony vith the 
charm of the place A ears of exper ence and 
a close observat on of nature have taught our land 
scape arch tects the secret of art 

It is always the nm of our gardeners to make 
the best use of the p ece of ground placed at their 
d sposal They lay out the r gardens in such a way 
that from the house the effect will l e one of 
1 m tless expanse If on the one hand there arc 
undesirable objects in the neighbourl ood they are 
h dden from s ght bj the placing of tall trees in the 
garden And if on the other hand there is a 
beaut ful Vie > it is incorporated in the vista of the 
garden Herein lies the greatness of the Jajunese 
art of landscape garden ng The pos t on of each 
rock and tree is studied m its relat on to the beauty 
and harmony of the v hole Each object in the 
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garden has its part to perform and should con 
tr bute to the rh) thm of the whole landscape 

But in laying out tl e garden at the Expos t on 
considerable difficulty was encountered There 
were so many uns ghtly structures all around It 
was a Ixire and open place to begin with and all 
the trees and shrubs had to be planted Nearly 
1300 trees co is st ng of 36 spec es nearly 4400 
smaller plants represent ng 2 1 different k nds and 
some 25 ooa square feet of Korean turf were tnu s 
planted here from Japan It vas thought neces 
sarj to br ng ov er even the turf for coarser kinds 
of grass do not give the requ red harmony with the 
d varfed trees planted in the garden In sp te of 
th s d ff cutty the garden has been beaut fuffy fa d 
out Stand ng in the lo ver part of the garden 
one can see the calm reflect on of the paval on 
artist c trees and stone lanterns n the pond hear 
the water flo mg down the waterfall from among 
the fol age, and see the tiled roof of the Japanese 
tea house beyond g vmg the effect of the garden 
be ng extended to the d stant Pres dio H Hs. 
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It is hard to realise that the garden covers less 
than two acres 

The purpose of the pavilion rs to show the archi 
tectural style of some fire centuries ago The 
building is not in the style of a home but tather 
in that of a temple structure with slight mod fica 
turns to meet modem requirements The grace 
and simplicity of the mural decoration of the 
building have been much admired Besides the 
government pavilions there is a house m the further 
comer of the garden, erected and furnished in the 
Japanese style by the Japan Central Tea Associa 
tion in which is the tea ceremonial room a 
small regular shaped room of about nine feet square 
Like the real cl a io-\u room it is so constructed 
that there is a rhythm of harmony in colours and 
materials It has a marked tranquillising effect on 
the minds of the occupants Its fragile constmc 
tion and delicate finish do not gtv e them the sense 
of being shut in and oppressed by the four walls 


The murmur of the waterfall and the whispers of 
the wind through the trees outside greet one s ears 
as one sits there and they harmonize with the 
singing of a kettle in the room Thus one sitting 
there does not feel the barrier but in freedom 
his soul can expand to the uttermost limits of 
the universe 

Again the simplicity of the construction of this 
room gives one an idea that it is not permanent 
that the human habitation is but temporal How 
ever strongly you may build a house it 
crumble m time So it is with our human bodies. 
Soul finds but temporal hab tation m our fl e r 
I t is like gathering gro ving reeds m the field and 
tying them at the top with a rope lVh en .«/ 
space inside is cleared one could live m it and « 
it a habitation But when the time comes h 
rope snaps and the reeds resume their f 
positions and grow in the same old fi e M 0mier 
nothing had happened It is this idea of » ^ ,f 
wans ent 
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life of the eianescence of life that *> borne in 
upon one when sitting m that tha no-vu room 
which m a way symbolises this philosophy of life 
and one feels constrained to humble oneself before 
the greater power and to be moied by the desire 
to rise to an ethereal plane so as to be in har 
mony with the infinite. 

There in that room has been sened tea in the 
true style of cha / o-j-u an institution of deep spin 
tual meaning wh ch has been obsened in Japan 
for more than four hundred years C7ano-yu is 
indulged m for the purpose of tranquillismg 
the mind and extricating oneself from the whirl 
and bustle of life s struggle and for concentrating 


the mind and extricating oneself from the whirl 
and bustle of life s struggle and for concentrating 
one s thoughts on the higher things of life. It is a 
cult founded upon the adoration of the beautiful 
among the sordid facts of e\er\-dav existence. 


cult founded upon the adoration of the beautiful 
among the sordid facts of e\ery-day existence. 
By this institution not only etiquette is taught 
to Japanese young lades but patience is rncul 
cated the memory trained a taste for art 
developed meekness oF spirit fostered and con 
centration and d sciphne of mind cultivated. In 
fact, through it are given all those tilings tliat make 
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believe that there are heights and depths possible 
to Sir Rabindranath tint go unnuirpretul in the 
six drawings under tear* riie drawings utc 
sensitive — that is their clnrm The n fine nit nt of 
execution giv cs them a grt it arti tic \ due but they 
still seem to Icaxe us st uvditig quite at the dux hold 
of the Eastern mmd which the) set. I to penetrate 
Cubts's arj Post Jr‘*resstortstr H) \ J Com 
(London Grant Richards ) 20s net — Freni the 
point of new of interesting the plain man in the 
questions with which it deals this book could 
not be surpassed It in written in a ckar and 
aphoristic style It does not aim at more than 
inviting an attitude of receptixitv to newer nioxe* 
ments of art Man} of the apologies would appl} 
almost cquall) well to Pre* Raphael! i»m or an) 
other phase of painting The author sets out the 
principles of Cubism at some length Hut when 
all is said, the Culists have on!) abstracted and 
isolated principles which could be abstracted from 
almost am Jiictun Their failure to infect the 
world jvnh their own enthusiasm as did the first 
Impressionist , is due to thur niton c silicon 
sciou>ncss flic rights of subjcitivi in« tional 
art aty howtur, well adxocatcd in this book 
rights as against demands for imitation of nature 
or even for intelligibility The author is happ) in 
the*dtsctij>sion exen when the illustr itions in tin 
book seem to gm. his ease aw a) lo claim to 
paint tries that will give the fillin'* tin dignity 
the power of trees ’ nnd then to paint something 
whtch breaks down e\er> association of the mind 
with trees is to betra) tithcr the belic-x er in the 
* manifesto or the spectator of the picture It 
must always be difficult to translate into words 
the effect of painting on the imagination, because 
the effect is to be received most directi) from 
painting The need for a manifesto-writer between 
us and a picture condemns the picture Emotional 
experiences can he expressed but cannot be ex 
plained Whistler himself ntxer rcall) attempted 
to explain his pictures, hut onl), very jiaticntly 
the intellectual shortcomings of those who filled 
to appreciate them 

An Art Philosopler c Cabinet Passages from 
the works of George L. Kajmond (New kork 
and London G Putnam s Sons ) 6s net This 
xolume consists of a classified selection of subjects 
from the worksonComparatixe d sthitics of George 
Lansmg Raymond, who was Professor of Psthetic 
Criticism in Princeton University The quotations 
haxe been brought together b) Miss Manon Mills 
■Miller, Litt D tt ntten in the simplest language, 
a nd addressed to the general public the) cover 


I great dtal of ground in relation to all the arts 
1 he book can be opened at almost an> page and 
be found suggestive 

Trt St/r-n of Lon 'on \ o! k I The Parish 
of Hammersmith (The London Count) 
Council ) 2 is net — Now a thick!) populated 
I-ondon borough Hammersmith was until 
eighty )eirs ago a hamlet forming part of the 
parish of Fulham In the seventeenth century 
nun) of the citizens of London had their rest 
dcnccs there and the portion along and near the 
river, nowadays a favourite haunt of artists seems 
to have been to the wtalfh) merchant of those 
da)s ver) much what places hi D her up the river 
ire to his successor of the present It is with the 
old buildings of this riverside locality that this new 
volume of the Surve) of London mainly deals, 
and the numerous illustrations which as in all the 
preceding volumes, form a valuable feature of the 
Sune) show that among these old residential 
structures still extant are man) of extreme interest, 
either on account of their architectural character 
or their associations or both Prominent among 
them is tin charming Georgian structure which 
since the )car 1S7S has been known as kclmscott 
House a name given to it b) William Moms, 
whose home it became in that year, and whose 
memory is indelibly associated with it and the 
cottage near b) where the kelmscott Tress was 
earned on It is stated that the diningroom is 
still hung with the original “pimpernel wall 
paper which Morris placed in it when he first went 
to reside in the house There are other interesting 
houses close b) some a good deal older, while 
in the near vicinity there are numerous quaint 
passages which with their humble abodts, sene to 
give this part of London an old world appearance 
I he new volume of If bos II bo published by 
Messrs A andC 1 lack (15X net), is larger by more 
tlnn a hundred pages than the last pre war issue in 
spite of the fact that the toll of death as indicated 
b> the obituary list has been much heavier The 
utility of this annual biographical dictionary is so 
universally acknowledged that further commenda 
tion is entirely unnecessary And the same may 
be said of those handy works of reference which 
always make tlieir appearance in its company — 

II bos II b > I tar Boob The Ureters and Artist? 

1 ear B ok (both is net) and The English tomans 
} ear book and Directory (2f 6 d net) the last 
being of especial interest this y ear as containing a 
“War Supplement with its gratifying evidence of 
the splendid part played by women in the great 
crisis through which the country is passmg 
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The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure on the 

VIRTUES OF SELF-HELP. 

“What ts to become of us’ ’ cned the 
Designer “ " hat is in store for us in the future 5 
When the present turmoil comes to an end will 
there be any of us left or shall we all hare di» 
appeared from the face of the earth 5 ’ 

“Ash me another,” scoffed the Man vith the 
Red Tie '“Are you of any real use *o an) on** — 
that is the only question — and is there anybody 
who wants you’ If you ha\e any p’ace m the 
world I suppose you will be expected to fill it. 
Hare you forgotten what your Catechism teaches 
you about your duty to your neighbour? ’ 

“My duty to my neighbour* That is all aery 
well," objected the Designer, “but has my neigh 
bour no duty to me? Am I to gi\e everything 
and get nothing m return 5 ” 

“ ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,' ** 
quoted the Man with the Red Tie “\ou most 
seek your reward m the consciousness that you 
have duly fulfilled thedhblical prescription ” 

“Wait a bit,' broke in the An Cntic. “The 
man who is always giving and getting nothing in 
return must sooner or later die of exhaustion 
That, I take it, is the fate which our fnend antici 
pates as a reward for having done his duty ” 

“ Precisely 1 That is w hat the future seems to 
offer me,” agreed the Designer “After years of 
senous and strenuous effort, after doing what I 
think 1 may call without conceit good service to 
my country, I am to be thrown aside as useless 
and all m> struggles are to go for nothing I think 
it ls rather hard " 

“Yes, it is. I quite agree with you,” assented 
die Mon with the Red Tie “ I was only pullm« 
your leg when I talked about your duty to your 
neighbour Of course your neighbour, that is the 
whole community, owes you a debt which you 
ought to collect ' 

“Rut how can I collect a debt which m> debtor 
repudiates 5 ' asked the Designer “That is the 
jirescnt position I am told that the community 
o*es me nothing and can do without me I am 
told tint I have no claim to assistance or even 
recognition, and that 1 am of no account in national 
af.it w Who will see that justice is done to 

“It seems to me that the assertion of the mhts 
of art must come from the artists thumelves,’’ 
declared the Cntic. “They must umie to force 
upon the countiy the understanding of their 
importance They must prose that their work 
«-t* 


has a national value and demand for i f tbs 
measure of attention and support to which it is 
entitled ” 

“Good Lord' Can jou unag-ne artists ever 
agreeing to unite ov er any thing 5 ’ exclaimed the 
Man v itb the Red Tie 

‘ I am quite ready to admit that hitherto th^ 
have suffered much as a result of their disunion " 
said the Cntic , “and that they have lostgreily 
by want of agreement on vital questions. But I 
do believe that they have sufficient commonsettaS 
to perceive that they are faced now with a <enoi3 
crisis and that they must band together to protert 
themselves from extinction." 

“ Oh y es, they perceiv e that there ts a crisis, 
but are they doing any banding together ? ” mqured 
the Designer “So far the crisis has produced 
nothing but a lot of independent organisations 
which are all trying to do the same thing and 
are all jealous of one another Who u, gome to 
solidify them into an effictent union?” 

“"ell, I am old fashioned enough to believe 
that the proper body to take the lead in an united 
movement is the Royal Academy It has th- 
advantage of having been long established, it cn 
joys the prestige that comes from a not undis- 
tinguished career, and it possesses the confidwce 
of a large section of the public,” returned the 
Critic. “If it will abandon its pose of c pl er "' 1 
isolation and come into the arena as a 
organisation, n can, I am sure, rally the scattered 
forces of art and make them irresistible " 

“ But would it ev er do any thing for the particular 
branch of art which I represent? ’ asked t u 

Designer 

It must, if it is itself to escape the fate *h> 
threatens all artistic associations,’ replied 1 e 
Cntic. “it must become, m fact as well as m 
name, an Academy of Arts and must exclude n® 
form of an practice from its consideration. | 
must recognise that U is to be the head of a crc1 
self help movement in which artists of all 
and methods must pull together devotedly »® sa ' 
and keep alive what public and official 
would condemn to destruction, and it ' nU 1 ' 
its own comprehensiveness and solidarity sv 1 * 
example to all art workers throughout the eoc»«T 
It has an immense opportunity now if «* 
only take on its shoulders the burden of J5n ‘ l 


‘And Heaven help those who wont l*P 
icmselves,” commented the Man with th*- 


Thf Lay He*'**’ 



